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P RE FACE. 



TH E pcru&l of Major Rennell's Memoir for 
illuftrating his Map of Indoftan, one of the 
moft valuable geographical treatifes that has appeared 
in any age or country, gave rife to the following 
work. ][t.fuggefted to me the idea of examining 
more fully than I had done in the Introductory 
Book to my Hiftory of America, into the know* 
ledge which the Ancients had of India, and of 
confidering what is certain, what is obfcure, and 
what is fabulous, in the accounts of that country 
which •they have handed down to us. In un- 
dertaking this inquiry, I had originally no other 
obje^ than my own amufement and inflrudion r 
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vi PREFACE. 

But in carrying it on, and confulting with care the 
authors of antiquity, fome fa^s, hitherto unob- 
ferved, and many which had not been examined 
with proper attention, occurred ; new views 
opened ; my ideas gradually extended and became 
more interefting ; until, at length, I imagined that 
the refult of my refearches might prove amufing 
and inftru<9:ive to others, by exhibiting fuch a view 
of the various modes in which intercourfe with 
India had been carried on from the earlieft times, 
as might fhew how much that great branch of 
commerce has contributed, in every age, to in- 
creafe the wealth and power of the nations which 
poflefTed it. 

Thus the Hiflorical Difquifition which I now 
lay before the Reader was begun and completed. 
What degree of merit it pofleffes, the Public muft. 
determine. My grateful recollection of the fa- 
vourable manner in which my other works have 
been received, naturally increafes the folicitude with 
which I wait for its decifion concerning this which 
I now publiih. 

When 
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When I firft turned my thoughts to this fub- 
je<9:, I was fo fully aware of the difadvantage under 
which I laboured in undertaking to defcribe coun- 
tries of which I had not any local knowledge, that 
I have been at the utmoft pains to guard againft 
any errors which this might occalion. I have con- 
fulted, with perfevering induftry, the works of 
all the authors I could procure, who have given 
any account of India ; I have never formed any 
decided opinion, which was not fupported by re- 
fpe<5lable authority ; and as I have the good for- 
tune to reckon among the number of my friends 
fome Gentlemen who have filled important fta- 
tions, civil and military, in India, and who have 
vifited many different parts of it, I had recourfe 
frequently to them, and from their converfation 
learned things which I could not have found in 
book's. Were it proper to mention their names,' 
the Public would allow that by their difcern- 
ment and abilities they are fully entitled to the 
confidence which I have placed in them. 
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In the progrefs of the work, I became fenfiblc 
of tny own deficiency with refpedt to another 
point. In order to give an accurate idea of the 
imperfedion both of the theory and pra<ftice of 
navigation among the Ancients, and. to explain with 
fcientific precifion, the manner in which they afcer- 
tained the pofition of places, and calculated their 
longitude and latitude, a greater portion of mathe- 
matical knowledge was requifite, than my attention 
to other flu dies had permitted me to acquire. What 
I wanted, the friendfliip of my ingenious and re- 
fpe<9able Colleague, Mr. Playfkir, Profcflbr of Ma- 
thematics, has fupplied, and I have been enabled by 
him to elucidate all the points I have mentioned, in 
a manner which, I am confident, will aiFord my 
Readers complete fatisfadion. To him, likewife, 
I am . indebted for the conflrudion of two maps 
neceflary for illuftrating this Difquifition, which 
without his afiiftance I could not have linder^ 
taken. 



I HAVE adhered, in this work, to an arrangement 
I followed in my former compofitions, and to 

which 
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which the Public has been long accudomed. I 
have kept hiflorical narrative as much feparate as 
poflible from fcientific and critical difcuflions, by 
refer ving the latter for Notes and lUuftrations. I 
flatter mylelf that I may claim, without prefump- 
tion, the merit of having examined with diligence 
what I {ubmit t6 public infpe<Slion, and of having 
referred, with fcrupulous accuracy, to the authors 
from whom I have derived information. 
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Coll^ of Edinburgh, 
May loth, 1791* 
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S E C T I O N I. 

Intercourfe with Indiay from the earlieft Times ^ until the Cmqueft 

of Egypt by the Romans, . % 

WHOEVER attempts to trace the operations of men SECT, 
in remote times, and to mark the various fteps of ^ ^- 
their progrefs in any line of exertion, will foon have the mor- 
tification to find, that the period of authentic hiftory is ex-* 
tremely limited. It is little more than three thoufand years 
futce the Books oC Mofes, the mofl: ancient and only genuine 
rficSto of what paffed in the early ages (tf the world, were 
• B compofed. 
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r 

compofed. Herodotus, the mod ancient Heathen hiftorian: 
whofe works have reached us, flourifhed a thoufand years 
later. If we pufli our inquiries concerning any point beyond 
the sera where written hiftory commences, we ebter upon the 
region of conjefture, of fable, and of uncertainty. Upon that 
ground I will neither venture myfelf, nor endeavour to conduft 
my readers. In my refearches concerning the intercourfe be- 
tween the Eaftern and Weftern regions of the earth, and con- 
cerning the progrefs of that great branch of trade, which, ia 
every age, has contributed fo confpicuoufly towards raifing the 
people who carried it on, to wealth and power, I fhall con- 
fine myfelf within the precinds I have marked out. Where* 
ever the infpired writers, intent upon higher objed:s, mention 
occafionally any circumftance that tends to illuftrate the fubjedl 
of my inquiries, I fhall attend to it with reverence. What-^ 
ever other writers relate, I (hall examine with freedom^ and 
endeavour to afcertain the degtee of credit to which they are 
entitled. 

The original ftation allotted to man by his Creator, was in^ 
the mild and fertile regions of the Eaft. There the human 
race began its career of improvement ; and from the remains 
of fciences which were anciently cultivated, as well as of arts 
which were anciently exercifed in India, we may conclude 
it to be one of the firft countries in which men made any 
confiderable progrefs in that career. The wifdom of the Eaft 
was early celebrated % and its produftions were early in re- 

• I Kings, iv. 30, * 

queft 
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queft among diftant nations \ The iatercourfe, howeVer, be- 

tween different countries was cairied oil at firft entirdy hj 

land. As the pfeople of the Eaft apjpear foon to have acquired 

complete dominion over the ufeful animals % they could 

early undertake the long and toilfome journies which it was 

neceffary to make^ in order to maintain this intercourfe ; and 

by the provident bounty of Heaven, they were furnifhed with 

a beaft of burd^tn, without whofe aid it would have been im- 

poflible to accomplifh them. The Camel, by its perfcvering 

ftrength, by its moderation in the ufe of food, and the 

fmgularity of its internal ftrudure, which enables it to lay in a 

ftock of water fuflScieiit for feveral days, put it in their power 

to convey bulky commodities through thofe deferts, which 

muft be traverfed by all who travel from any of the countries 

weft Cff the Euphrates towards India. Trade was carried on 

^n this manner, particularly by the nations near to the Arabian 

Gulf, from the earlieft period to which hiftorical information 

teaches. Diftant journies, however, would be undertaken at 

firft^ only occafionally, and by a few adventurers. But by 

degrees, from attention to their mutual fafety and comfort, 

numerous bodies of merchants affembled at ftated times, and 

forming a temporary affociation (known afterwards by the 

name of a Caravan), governed by officers of their own choice, 

and fubjeft to regulations of which experience had taught 

them the utility, they performed journies of fuch extent and 

duration, as appear aftonifhing to nations not accuftomed to 

this mode of carrying on commerce. i 



SECT. 



^ Gen. xxxvii. 15. ^ Ibid. xii. i6. xxiv. 10, 11. 
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But notwithftanding every improvement that could be mad« 
in the manner of conveying the procjuftions of one country 
to another by land, the inconveniences which attended it were 
obvious and unavoidable. It was often dangerous; always 
expenfive, and tedious, and fatiguing. A method of commu-> 
nication more eafy and expeditious was fought, and the inge- 
nuity of man gradually difcovered, that the rivers, the arms 
of the fea, and even the ocean itfelf, were deftined to open and 
facilitate intercourfe with the various , regions of the earth, 
between which they appear, at firft view, to be placed as 
infuperable barriers. Navigation, however, and fhip*building, 
(as I have obferved in another work*) arc arts fo nice and 
complicated, that they reqmre the talents, as well as experience 
of many fucceffive ages, to bring them to any degree of per- 
fedion. From the raft or canoe, which firft ferved to carry a 
favage over the river that obftruded him in the chace, to the 
conftrudiion of a veffel capable of conveying a numerous 
crew, or a confiderable cargo of goods, to a diftant coaft, the 
progrefs of improvement is immenfe. Many efforts would be 
made, many experiments would be tried, and much labour as 
well as ingenuity would be employed, before this arduous and 
important undertaking could be accomplilhed. 

Even after fome improvement was made in fhip-building, 
the intercourfe of nations with each other by fea was far from 
being extenfive. From the accounts of the earlieft . hiftorians, 
we learn that navigation made its firft efibrts in the Mediter- 

■ 

* Hift. of America, vol. i* pt 2. 

ranean 
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ranean and the Arabian Gulf, and in them the firft zCtivc 
operations of commerce were carried on. From an attentive 
inijpe£tion of the pofition and form of thefe two great inland 
feasy thefe accounts appear to be highly probable. Thefe feas 
lay open the continents of Europe, Ada, and Africa, and 
fpreading to a great extent along the coafts of the moft fertile 
and moft early civilized countries in each, feem to have been 
deftined by nature to facilitate their communication with one 
another. We find, accordingly, that the firft voyages of the 
Egyptians and Phenicians, the moft ancient navigator^ men-> 
tioned in hiftory, were made in the Mediterranean. Their 
tradd, however, was not long confined to the countries bor- 
dering upon it. By acquiring early poftefiion of ports on the 
Arabian Gulf, they extended the fphere of their commerce, 
and are reprefented as the firft people of the Weft who opened 
a communication by fea with India, 

In that account of the progrefs of navigation and difcovery 
which I prefixed to the Hiftory of America, I confidered with 
attention the maritime operations of the Egyptians and Phe- 
nicians ; a brief review of them here, as far as they relate to 
their connexion with India, is all that is requifite for illuftrat- 
ing the fubjeft of my prefent inquiries. With refped to the 
former of thefe people, the information which hiftory affords is 
flender, and of doubtful authority. The fertile foil and mild 
climate of Egypt produced the neceflaries and comforts of life 
in fuch profufion, as to render its inhabitants fo independent of 
other countries, that it became early an eftablifhed maxim in 
their policy, to renounce all intercourfe with foreigners, la 

2 confequence 
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I. 






confequence of this, they held all fea-faring perfons in detefta- 
tioTi, as impious and profane ; and fortifying their harbours, 
they denied ftrangers admiiCon into them '• 

The cnterprifing ambition of iSefoftris, difdaining the re- 
ftraints impofed upon it by thefe contracted ideas of his fub- 
je£ts, prompted him to render the Egyptians a commercial 
people ; and in the courfe of his reign, he fo completely ac- 
complifhed this, that (if we may give credit to fome Hiftorians) 
he was able to fit out a fleet of four hundred Ihips in the 
Arabian Gulf, which conquered all the countries ftretchiijg along 
the Erythrean fea to India. At the fame time, iiis army, 
led by himfelf, marched through Afia, and fubjeCled to his do- 
minion every part of it as far as to the banks of the Ganges ; 
and, crofling that river, advanced to the Eaftern Ocean ^ 
JBut thefe efforts produced no permanent effefl:, and appear -i ; > 

to have been fo contrary to the genius and liabits of the 
Egyptians, that, on the death of Sefoftris, they refumed their 
ancient maxims, and many ages elapfed before the commercial 
conneftion of Egypt with India came to be of fuch importance 
as to merit any notice in this Difquifition ^ 

The hiftory of the early maritime operations of Phenicia are 
not involved in the fame obfcurity with thofe of Egypt. Every 
cireumftance in the charader and fituation of the Phenicians, 

/ 

m 

••Diodor. Sicul. lib. i. p. 78. tdit. Weflclingi. Amft. 1746. Strab. Geog* 
lib. acyii. p. 1142. A. edit. Cafaub. Amft. 1707- 

' Diod. Sic. lib. i. p. 64. « See N.OTE I. 
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was favourable to the commercial fpirit. The territory which S EC T.. 

I 

they pofTefled, was neither large nor fertile. It was from 
commerce only, that they could derive either opulence or 
power. Accordingly, the trade carried on by the Phenicians^ 
of SidoQ and Tyre, was extenfive and adventurous j and, both 
in their manners and policy, they refemblc the great com- 
mercial ftatjes of modern times, more than any people in the 
ancient world. Among the various branches of their com- 
merce, that with India may be regarded as one of the 
mod confiderable and moft lucrative. As by their fituatioa 
on the Mediterranean, and the imperfed ftate of navigation,, 
they could not attempt to open a direct communication with 
India by fea^ the enterprizing fpirit of commerce prompted 
them to wreft from the Idumseans fome commodious har- 
bours towards the bottom of the Arabian Gulf. From thefe 
they held a regular intercourfe with India, on the one 
hand, and with the Eaflern and Southern coafls of Africa 
on the other. The diftance', however, from the Arabian Gulf 
to Tyre was confiderable, and rendered the conveyance 
€f goods to it by land carriage fo tedious and expenfive; that 
it became neceflary for them to take pofleffion of Rhinoc^lura,. 
the neareft port in the Mediterranean to the Arabian feulf. 
Thither all the commodities brought from India, were con- 
Teyed over land by a route much (horter, and more pradlicable- 
than that by which the productions of the Eaft vvere carried at a 
fubfequent period from the oppofite Ihore of the Arabian 
Gulf to the Nile *. At Rhinocolura, they were refhipped,. 

* 

and tranfported by an eafy navigation to Tyre, and diftributed; 

^ Diod. Sic. lib. i, p. 70* Strab, lib. xy'u p. 1128. A. 

through. 
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through the world. This, as it is the earlieft route of •com- 
munication with India, of which we have any authentic 
defcription, had fo many advantages over any ever known before 
the modern difcovery of a new courfe of navigation to the 
Eaft, that the Phenicians could fupply other nations with the 
produdtions of India in greater abundance, and at a cheaper 
rate, than any people of antiquity* To this circumflance^ 
which, for a confiderable time, fecured to them a monopoly of 
that trade, was owing, not only the extraordinary wealth of 
individuals, which rendered the " merchants of Tyre, Princes, 
*' and her traffickers the Honourable of the Earth ' ;'* but the 
extenfive power of the ftate itfelf, which firft taught mankind 
to conceive what vaft refources a commercial people poflefs, and 
what great exertions they are capable of making \ 

The Jews, by their vicinity to Tyre, had fuch an opportunity 
of obferving the wealth which flowed into that city from the 
lucrative commerce carried on by ' the Phenicians from their 
fettlements on the Arabian Gulf, as incited them to aim at 
obtaining fome ihare of it. This they efiedted under 
the profperous reigns of David and Solomon, partly by the 
conquefts which they made of a fmall diftria in the land of 
Edom, that gave them poffeffion of the harbours of Elath and 
Efiongeber on the Red Sea, and partly by the friendfliip of 
Hiram, kingf of Tyrej who enabled Solomon to fit out 
fleets, which, under the direftion of Phenician pilots, failed 
to Tarfhifti a|id Ophir \ In what region of the earth we fliould . 

^ Ifaiah, jgtiii. 8. ^ Sec NOTE II, ' Kings, ix. ji6. x. 22. 
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fearch for thefe famous ports which furnifhed the navy of SECT, 
Solomon with the various commodities enumeiated by the 
facred hiftorians, is an inquiry that has long exercifed the 
induftry of learned men. They were early fuppofed to be . 
fituated in fome part of India, and the Jews were held to be 
one of the nations which traded with that country. But the 
opinion more generally adopted is, that Solomon's fleets, after 
pafling the fttaits of Babelmandeh, held their courfe along 
the fouth-*weft coaft of Africa, as far as the kingdom of Sofala } 
a country celebrated for its rich mines of gold and filver, 
(Irom which it has been denominated the Golden Sofala by. 
Oriental writers *,) and abounding in all the other articles which 
compofed the cargoes of the Jewifh fhips. This opinion, 
which the accurate refearches of M. D*Anville rendered highly 
probable ", feems now to be eftablifhed with the utmoft cer* 
tainty by a late learned traveller ; who, by his knowledge 
of the monfoons in the Arabian Gulf, and his attention to 
the ancient mode of navigation, both in that fea and along 
the African coaft, has not only accounted for the extraordinary 
length of time which the fleets of Solomon took in going and 
returning, but has (hewn, from circumftances mentioned con- 
cerning the voyage, that it was not made to any place in 
India *. The Jews, then, we may conclude, have no title to be 
reckoned among the nations which carried on intercourfe with 
India by fea; and ifi from deference to the fentiments of 
fome refpeftable authors, their claim were to .be admitted, 

* Notices dcs MSS. du Roi, torn. u. p. 40. 

^ Diflcrt. fur le Pays d'Ophir, Mem. dc Literat. torn. xx.<. p. 83, &c. 

'•^Brucc^s Travels, bo9kii. cb. 4. 
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SECT, we know with certainty, that the commercial effort which they 

made in the reign of Solomon was merely a tranflent one^ 
and that they quickly returned to their former ftate of uofocial 
feclufion from the reft of mankind 

From colleAing the fcanty information which hiftory affords, 
concerning the tnoft early attempts to open a commercial inters* 
courfe with India, I now proceed, with more certainty and 
greater confidence, to trace the progrefs of communication with 
that country, under the guidance of authors who recorded 
events nearer to their own times, and with reipedl to which, 
they had received more full and acairate intelligence. 

The firft eftabliihment of any foreign power in India, which 
can be afcertained by evidence, meriting any degree of credit, 
is that of the Perfians ; and even of this we have only a very 
general and doubtful account. Darius, the fon of Hyftafpes, 
though raifed to the throne of Perfia by chance or by artifice, 
poffeffed fuch a£tive and enterprizing talents, as rendered him 
worthy of that high ftation. He examined the different 
provinces of his kingdom more diligently than any of his 
predeceffors, and explored regions of Afia formerly little 
known \ Having fubjjeded to his dominion vdaxxj of the 
countries which ftretch fouth-^eaft from the Cafpian fea 
towards the river Oxus, his curiofity was excited to acquire 
a more exclufive and accurate knowledge of India, on which 
they bordered. With this view he appointed Scylax of 
Caryaudra to take the command of a fquadron fitted out at 

1" Herodoti, lib. iv. c. 44. 

Cafpatyrus, 
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Caipatyrus, in the country of Paftya, [the modern Pehkely J S E C X^ 
towards the upper part of the navigable courfe of the river 
Indus, and to fall down its ftream until he ihould reach the 
ocean. This Scylax performed, though it ihould feem with 
much difficulty, and notwithftanding many obftacles; for he 
fpent no lefs than two years and fix months in conduding his 
fquadron from the place where he embarked, to the Arabian' 
Gulf **. The account which he gave of the populoufnefs, fer- 
tility, and high cultivation of that region of India through 
which his courfe lay, rendered Darius impatient to become 
mailer of a country fo valuable. This he foon accompliihed ; 
and though his conqueils in ladia i^m not to haye extended 
beyond the diilridt watered by the Indus, we are led to form an 
high idea of its opulence, as well as of the number of its inha- 
bitants, in ancient times, when we learn, that the tribute which 
he levied from it, was near a third part of the whole revenue 
of the Perfian monarchy \ But neither this voyage of Scylax, 
nor the conquefis of Darius, to which it gave rife, difiufed 
any general knowledge of India. The Greeks, who were the 
only enlightened people at that time in Eurc^e, paid but little 
attention to the tranfadions of the people whom they coniidered 
as Barbarians, efpecially in countries far remote from their 
own; and Scylax had embdlifhed the narrative of his voyage 
with fo many circumilances, manifeilly fabulous', that be 
feems to have met with the juit puniihment, to which perfons 
who have a notorious propeniity to what is marvellous, are often 

^ Herod, iv. c. 42. 44. ' Herod, lib. iii. c. 90—96. See NOTE III. 
* Pbiloftr. Vita Apolh lib. iii. c. 47. and Note 3d ef Okarius Tzetzet. 
Chiliad, nl vcrf. 630. 
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ft^ E C T. fubje&ed, of being liftened to .with dillruft, even when they 

relate what is exactly true# 

About an hundred and fixty years after the reign of Darius 
Hyftafpes, Alexander the Great undertook his expedition into 
India. The wild fallies of paffion, the indecent exceffcs of 
intemperance, and the oftentatious difplays of vanity too 
frequent in the condudt of this extraordinary raan,. have 
fo degraded his chara&er, that the pre*enHnence of hia 
nierit, either as a conqueror, a politician, or a legiilator, has 
feldom been juftly eftimated. The fubje<a of my prefent in- 
quiry leads me to eonfider his operations only in one light, but 
it will enable me to exhibit a ftriking view of the grandeur 
and extent of his plans. He feems, foon after his firft fuccefTes 
in Afia, to have formed the idea of eftablifliing an unrverfal 
jnonarchy^ and afpired to the dominion of the fea, as well asf 
of the land. From the wonderful efforts of the Tyrians itt» 
their own defence, when left without any ally or protedor^: 
lie conceived an high opinion of the refources of maritime 
power, and of the wealth to be derived from commerce, efpe- 
cially that with India, which he found engrofled by the citi- 
zens of Tyre. With a view to fecure this commerce, and ta 
eftablifh a ftation for it, preferable in many refpeds to that of 
Tyre, as foon as he completed the conqueft of Egypt, he 
founded a city near one of the mouths of the Nile, which he 
honoured with hi* own name ; and with fuch admirable dif- 
cernment was the fituation of it chofen, that Alexandria foon 
became the greateft trading city in the ancient world ; and, not- 
withftanding many fucceflive revolutions In empire, continued,r 

during 
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dunng eightieen centuries, to be the chief feat of commerce SEC T^ 
\vith In3ia ^ Arnidft the military operations to which Alex- 
ander was foon obliged to turn his attentioi>i^ the defire of 
acquiring the lucrative commerce which the Tyrians had car* 
ried on with India, was not relinquiflied^. Events foon occlir* 
ted, that not only confirmed and added flrength to his defire^ 
but opened to him a profpeft of obtaining the fovereignty of 
thofe regions which fupplied the reftpf mankind with fo man)r 
precious commodities* 

Afteh his finaF viCfory over the Perfians, he was led iir 
purfuit of the laft Darius^ and of BefTus, the murderer of that* 
unfortunate monarch, to traverfe that part of Afia* which' 
ftrefches from the Cafpian- fca beyond the river Oxus. He- 
advanced" towards the eaft as far as Maracanda% then a city of 
fbme note, and deftined, in a future period, under the modern 
name of Samarcand, to be the capital of an empire not infe* 
nor to his own in extent or power* In a progrefs of feveral^ 
months, through provinces hitherto unknown to the Greeks,, 
fn a line of march often approaching near to India, and^ 
among people accuftomed to much intercourfe with it, he^ 
learned many things concerning the ftate of a country * that 
Had been long the object of his thoughts' and wi(heS'%, which 
increafed his defire of invading it. Decifive and' prompt in all- 
his refolutionsv he fet out from Ba£tria, and crofTed that ridge 
of mountains which, under various denominations, forms the. 



* Hift. of America, vol. i. p. ao» 
» Suab. XV. p. 1 021. A'. 



• Arrian, iii. c. 30. 
^ Arrian, iv. c. 15, 
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SECT. Stony Girdle (if I may ufe an exprdlion of the Oriental 

geographers) which encircles Afia^ and conftitutes the northern 
barrier of India* 



The moft pra&icable avenue to every country, it is obvious, 
muft be formed by circumftances in its natural fituation, fuch as 
the defiles which lead through mountains, the courfe of rivers, 
and the places where they may be pafled with the greateft 
eafe and fafety. In no place of the earth is this line of ap- 
proach marked and defined more confpicuoufly, than on the 
northern frontier of India ; infomuch that the three great 
invaders. of this country, Alexander, Tamerlane, and Nadir 
Shah, in three diftant ages, and with views and talents ex- 
tremely different, advanced by the fame route, with hardly any 
deviation. Alexander had the merit of having firft difcovered 
the way« After paffing the mountains, he encamped at Alex- 
andria Paropamiiana, on the fame fite with the modern city 
Candahar; and having fubdued or conciliated the nations feated 
on the north- weft bank of the Indus, he crofled the river at 
Taxila, now Attock, the only place where its ftream is fo 
tranquil that a bridge can be thrown over it '• 

After paffing the Indus, Alexander marched forward in 
the road which leads diredly to the Ganges, and the opulent 
provinces to the fouth-eaft, now comprehended under the ge« 
neral name of Indoftan. But, on the banks of the Hydafpes, 
known in modern times by the name of the Betah or Chelunx, 

* Rennell Mem. p. 92. 

he 
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he Was oppofed by Porus, a powerful monarch of the country, SECT. 

at the head of a numerous army. The war with Poms, and v_ /- _r 

the hoftilities in which he was fucceffively engaged with other 

Indian princes, led him to deviate from his original route, and 

•to turn more towards the fouth-weft. In carrying on thefe 

operations, Alexander marched through one of the richell and 

befl peopled countries of India, now called the Panjab, from 

the five great rivers by which it is watered ; and as we know 

that this march was performed in the rainy feafon, when even 

Indian armies cannot keep the field, it gives an high idea both 

of Alexander's perfevering fpirit, and of > the extraordinary 

vigour and hardinefs of conftitution which fbldiers, in ancient 

times, derived from the united efiedls of gymnaflic exercife 

and military difdpline. In every ftep of bis progrefs, obje^s- 

no le(s fb-iking than new prefented themfelves to Alexander.. 

The magnitude of the Indus, even after he had feen the Nile,. 
the Euphrates, and the Tigris^ muft have filled hinr with fur* 
prife *.. No country he had hitherto viilted was fo populous* 
and well cultivated, or abounded in to many valuable produc- 
tions of nature and of art, as that part of India through which: 
he had led his army. But when he was informed in every 
place, and probably with exaggerated defcription, how much 
the Indus was inferior to the Ganges^ and how fat all that be 
had hitherto beheld was (urpafTed rn the happy regions through 
which that great river fiovrs, it is not wonderful' that his eager^ 
nefs to view and to take pofleflion of them fliould have 
prompted him to aflemble his foldiers, and to* propofe that 

* Strab.. lib. xv. p. 1027. C. & note 5. Caufab. d 

6 they 
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SEC T. tliey (hould refume their march towards that quarter where 
V':-;. -^ \realth, dominion, and fame awaited them. But they had 

already done fo much, and had fufiered fo ,grcatly, efpecially 
from inceffant rains and extenfive inundations, that their 

« 

patience as well ae ftrangth were exhaufted ^^ and with one 
voice they xefufed to advance farther. In this refolutioQ 
they perfifted with fuch fullen obftinacy, that Alexander^ 
though pofTefled in the higheft degree of eyery quality that 
> gains an afcendant over the minds oi military men, was obliged 

to yield, and to iflue orders for marching back to Perfia ""• 



7 



■» 



V 






» ■ 



^it 



The fcene of this memorable tranfadion was on the banks 
of the Hyphafis, the modem Bey ah, which was the utmoft 
limit of Alexander's progrefs in India. From this it is manw 
fefl, that he did not traverfe the whole extent of the Panjabi^. 
Its fouth-weft boundary is formed by a river anciently known ' 
by the name of HyfudAis, and now by that of the Setlegc, to 
which Alexander never approached nearer than the fouthera ^ 
bank of the Hyphafis, where he eroded twelve ftupendou)3 
altars, which he intended as a monument of his exploits, and 

• 

which (if we may believe the biographer of Apollonius Tya* 
naeus) 'were ftill remaining, with legible infcriptions, when 
that fantaftic fophift vifited India, three hundred and feventy- 
three years after Alexander's expedition ". The breadth of the 
Parijab, from Ludhana on the Setlege to Attock on the Indus, 
is computed to be two .hundred and fifty-nine geographical 

» See NOTE IV. , * Arrian, v. c. 24, 25. 

* Philoftr. Vita Apollon. lib. ii. c. 43. edit, Olear, Lipf. 1709. 
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4nileS) in a ftraight line ; arid Alexander's march, computed in SECT, 
the fame manner, did not extend above two hundred miles. 
But, both as he advanced and returned, his troops were Co 
fpread over the country, and often adked in fo many feparate 
divifions, and all his movements were fo exadly meafured and 
delineated by men of fcience, whom he kept in pay for the 
purpofe, that he acquired a very extenfive and accurate know- 
ledge of that part of India % 

When, upon his return, he reached the banks of the 
Hydafpes, he found that the oflScers to whom he had given it 
in charge to build and colle£t as many veffels as poffible, had 
executed his orders with fuch adivity and fuccefs that they 
had affembled a numerous fleet. As amidft the hurry of war, 
and the rage of conqueft, he never loft fight of his pacific 
and commercial fchemes, the deftination of this fleet was to fail 
down the Indus to the ocean, and from its mouth to proceed 
to the Perfian Gulf, that a communication by fea might be 
opened with India and the centre of his dominions. 

The condudt of this expedition was committed to Nearchus, 
an oflBcer equal to that important truft* But as Alexander w^as 
ambitious to acquire fame of every kind, and fond of engage- 
ing in new and fplendid undertakings, he himfelf accompanied 
Nearchus in his navigation down the riven The armament 
wa«, indeed, fo great and magnificent, as deferved to be com- 
manded by the conqueror of Afia, It was compofed of an 

• • Plin. Nat. Hift. lib. vi. c. jy, 
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SECT, army of a hundred and twenty thoufand men, and two hun- 
dred elephants, and of a fleet of near two thoufand veffels^ 
various in burden and form ^ ; on board of which one-third 
of the troops embarked, while the remainder marching in two 
divifions, one on the right, and the other on the left, of the 
river, accompanied them in their progrefs. As they advanced, 
the nations on each fide were either compelled or perfuaded 
to fubmit. Retarded by the various operations in which this 
engaged him, as well as by the flow navigation of fuch a fleet 
as he conducted, Alexander was above nine months before he 
reached the ocean ^ 

Alexander's progrefs in India, in this line of diredlion, 
was far more confiderable than that which he made by the 
route «we formerly traced ; and when we attend to the various 
iriovements of his troops, the number of cities which they 
took, and the diflferent ftates which they fubdued, he may 
be faid not only to have viewed, but to have explored, the 
countries through which he paflTed. This part of India 
has been fo little frequented by Europeans in later times^ 
that neither the pofition of places, nor their diftances^ 
can be afcertained with the fame accuracy as in the in- 
terior provinces, or even in the Panjab. But from the 
refearches of Major Rennell, carried on with no lefs difcern- 
ment than induftry, the diftance of that place on the Hydaipes, 
where Alexander fitted out his fleet from the ocean, cannot 
be lefs than a thoufand Britifh miles. Of this extenfive regioa 



' Sec NOTE V, 



^ Strabo, Iib»x\r. p. ioi4« 
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I 

a confiderable portion, particularly the upper Delta, ftretching S E C T^ 
from the capital of the ancient Malli, now Moultan, to Patala, 
the modern Tatta, is diftinguiflied for its fertility and popu- 
lation \ 

Soon after he reached the ocean, Alexander, fatisfied with 
having accomplifhed this arduous undertaking, led his army by 
land back to Perfia. The command of the fleet, with a confi- 
derable body of troops on board of it, he left to Nearchus, who, 
after a coafting voyage of feven months, conduced it fafcly up 
the Perfian Gulf into the Euphrates **• 

In this manner did Alexander firft open the knowledge of 
India to the people of Europe,^ and an extenfive diftri£t of it 
was furveyed with greater accuracy than could have been ex- 
pected from the fliort time he remained in that country, l^ortu- 
nately an exa£t account, not only of his military operations^ 
but of every thing worthy of notice in the countries where * 
they were carried on, was recorded in the Memoirs or Journals 
of three of his principal oflScers, Ptolemy the fon of Lagus, 
Ariftobulus, and Nearchus. The two former have not indeed 
reached our times, but it is probable that the moft important 
fads which they contained, are prefcrved, as Arrian profefTes 
to have followed them as his guides in his Hiftory of the Ex- 
pedition of Alexander ^ ; a work which, though compofed 
long after Greece had loft its liberty, and in an age whea 

"» Rcnnell Mctii. 68, &c. 

» Plin. Nat. Hift. lih. yi. c. 23. See NOTE VL 

^ Arrian, lib. i. in proemio. 
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SECT, genius and taftc were on the decline, k not unworthy the pureft 

times of Attic literature. 



With refpeft to the general date of India, we learn from 
thefe writers, that in the age of Alexander, though there was not 
eftablifhed in it any powerful empire, rcfembling that which in 
modern times (Iretched its dominion from the Indus almofl to 
Cape Comorin, it was even then formed into monarchies of con- 
fiderable extent. The king of the Prafij was prepared on the 
banks of the Ganges to oppofe the Macedonians, with an army 
of twenty thoufand cavalry, two thoufand armed charfots, and 
a great number of elephants '. The territory of which Alex- 
ander conftituted Porus the fovereign, is faid to have contained 
no fewer than two thoufand towns ". Even in the moft rc- 
firided fenfe that can be given to the vague indefinite appella- 
tions of nations and townsy an idea is conveyed of a very great 
degree of population. As the fleet failed down the river^ the 
country on each fide was found to be in no refpe£t inferior to> 
that of which the go^"crnment was committed to Porus, 

It was likewife from the Memoirs of the fame officers that 
Europe derived its firft authentic information concerning the 
climate, the foil> the productions, and the inhabitants of India ; 
and in a country where the manners,, the cuftoms, and ev^n 
the drefs of the people are almoft as permanent and invariable 
as the face of nature itfelf, it is wonderful how exadly the 
defcriptions given by Alexander's officers delineate what we 
now behold in India, at the diftance of two thoufand years, 

* Diod. Sicul. lib. xvii. p. z^z. ■ Arrian, lib. vi. c. 2. 

The 
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The ftated change of feafons, now known by the name of S E C T.. 
Monfoons ; the periodicar rains ; the fwclling of the rivers ; 
the inundations which thefe occafion ; the appearance of the 
country during their continuance ; are particularly mentioned 
and defcribed. No lefs accurate are the defcriptions* which 
they have given of the inhabitants, their deUcate and flender 
form, their dark complexion, their black uncurled hair, their 
garments of cotton; their living entirely upon vegetable food, 
their divifion into feparate tribes or cq^Sy the members of which 
never intermarry, the cuftom of wives burning themfelves with 
their deceafed hulbands, and many other particulars, in all which 
they perfeftly refemble the modern Hindoos. To enter intt) 
any detail with refpeft to* thefe' in this place would^ be pre- 
mature ; but as the fubjedi, though curious and interefting, 
will lead unavoidably into difcuflions not well fuited to the 
nature of an hiftgrical work, I fhall refer ve my ideas concern- 
ing it for" an Appendix,^ which Ipurpofe to annex to this 
Difquifition ; and hope they may contribute to throw fomc 
additional light upon the origin and nature of the commerce/ 
with India*- 

Much as the Weftern world was indebted for its knowledgcr 
of India to the expedition of Alexander, it was only a fmaU 
portion of that vaft continent which he explored. His operations 
did not extend beyond the modern province of Labor, and the 
countries on the banks of the Indus from Moultati to the fea, 
Thefe, however, were ftirveyed with that degree of accuracy 
which I have already defcribed ; and it is a circumftance not 
unworthy of notice, that this diftri^l of ladia which Europeans 

firft. 
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5 E C T. firft entered, and with which they were heft acquainted in 

ancient times, is now lefs known than ahnoft any part of that 
continent % neither commerce nor war, to which, in every age, 
geography is chiefly indebted for its improvement, having led 
any nation of Europe to frequent or explore it* 

If an untimely death had not put a period to the reign of 
the Macedonian hero, India, we have reafon to think, would 
have been more fully explored by the ancients, and the Euro- 
pean dominion would have been eftablifhed there two thoufand 
years fooner. When Alexander invaded India, he had fome- 
thing more in view than a tranfient incurflon. It was his 
dbjcGt to annex that extenUve and opulent country to his em- 
pire, and though the refraftory fpirit of his army obliged him, 
at that time, to fufpend the profecution of his plan, he was 
far from relinquifliing it. To exhibit a general view of the 
meafures which he adopted fpr this purpofe, and to. point out 
their propriety and prob^le fqcceis, is not foreign from, the 
fubje<5): of this Difquifitioo, and will convey a more juft. idea 
than is ufually entertained, of the original genius and extent 
of political wifdom which diftinguifhed this illuftrious man. 

■ 

When Alexander became mafter of the Periian empire, he 
«arly perceived, that with, ail the power of his hereditary do- 
minions, i:e-inforccd by the troops which the afcendant. he had 
accoutred over the various fiates of Greece might enable him 
to raife ithete, he could not hope to retain in fubje<3:ion territo- 
«ei fo cRtealivQ and populous; that to render his authority 

f &ennell Mem. ji^. 
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fecure and permanent, it muft be eflablifhed in the afieAicn S £ C T» 
of the nations which he had fubdued, and maintained by their 
arms ; and that in order to acquire this advantage, all diftinc- 
tions between the vidlors and vanquifhed muft be aboliflied, 
and his European and Aiiatic fubjeds muft be incorporated, 
and become one people, by obeying the fame laws, and by- 
adopting the fame manners, inftitutions, and difcipline. 

Liberal as this plan of policy was, and well adapted to 
accomplifh what he had in view, nothing could be more repugn 
nant to the ideas and prejudices of his countrymen. The Greeks 
had fuch an high opinion of the pre-eminence to which they 
were raifed by civilization and fcience, that they feem hardly 
to have acknowledged the reft of mankind to be of the fame 
ipecies with themfelves. To every other people they gave 
the degrading appellation of Barbarians, and, in confequence 
of their own boafted fuperiority, they aflerted a right of domi- 
nion over them, in the fame manner as the foul has over the 
body, and men have over irrational animals. Extravagant as 
this pretenfion may now appear, it found admiffion, to the 
difgrace of ancient philofophy, into all the fchools. Ariftotle, 
full of this opinion, in fupport of which he employs arguments 
snore fubtle than folid % advifed Alexander to govern the 
Greeks like fubjeds, and the Barbarians as flaves j to confider 
the former as companions, the latter as creatures of an inferior 
nature ^ But the fentiments of the pupil were more enlarged 

^ Ariftot. Polit. i. c. 3— 7» 

p Plut. de Fortuna Alex* Orat. i. p. 302* voU vii, edit* Reifkc.^ Strab.. 
lib. L p. ii6» Ar 
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S E jC T. than thofe of his mafter, and his experience in ^veming mea 

taught the monarch what the fpeculativc fcieocc of the philofo- 
pher did not difcover. Soon after the vidory at Arbela^ Alexan- 
der himfelf, and by his perfuafion many of his officers, aflumed 
^he Perfian drefs, and conformed to feveral of their cufloms. 
At the fame time he encouraged the Perfian nobles to imitate 
the manners of the Macedonians, to learn the Greek language, 
and to acquire a relifli for the beauties of the elegant writers 
in that tongue^ which were tlien univerfally ftudied and admired. 
In order to render the union more complete, he refolved to 
marry one of the daughters of Darius, and chofe wives for a 
hundred of his principal officers in the moft illuftrious Perfian 
famflies. Their nuptials were celebrated with great pomp and 
feftivity, and with high exultation of the conquered people. 
In imitation of them, above ten thoufand Macedonians of 
inferior rank married Perfian women, to each of whom 
Alexander gave nuptial prefents, as a teftimony of his appro- 
bation of theirconduA"!. 

But affiduouOy as Alexander laboured to unite bis European 
and Afiatic fubjedls by the moft indiflbluble ties, he did not 
truft entirely to the fuccefs of that meafure for the fecurity of 
his new conquefts. In every province which he fubdued, he 
made choice of proper (lations^ where he built and fortified 
dties, in which he placed garrifons, compofed partly of fuchof 
the natives as conformed to the Grecian manners and difcipline, 
and partly of fuch of his European fubjeds, as were worn out 



« Aman, lib. vii. c. 4. Plut. dc Fort. Alex. p. 304. Sec NOTE VII. 
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ifvith the fatigues of fervice, and wifhed-for repofe, and a S E C T* 
permanent eftablUhment. Thefe cities were numerous, and 
ferved not only as a chain of pofts to keep open the communi- 
cation between the different provinces of his dominions, but as 
places of ftrength to over-awe and curb the conquered people. 
Thirty thoufand of his new fubjeds who had been difciplined in 
thefe cities, and armed after the European fafhion, appeared before 
Alexander in Sufa, and were formed by him into that compaA 
folid body of infantry, known by the name of the Phalahx:, 
which conftituted the ftrength of a Macedonian army. But 
in order to fecure entire authority over this new corps, as well 
as to render, it more effeftive, he appointed that every officer 
in it entrufted with command, either fuperior or fubaltern, 
fhould be European. As the ingenuity of mankind naturally 
has recourfe in fimilar fituations to the fame expedients, the 
European powers, who now in their Indian territories employ 
numerous bodies of the natives in their fervice, have, in form- 
ing the eftablifhment of thefe troops, adopted the iame maxims; 
and, probably without knowing it, have modelled their batta- 
lions of Seapoys upon the fame principles as Alexander did his 
Phalanx of Perfians. 

The farther Alexander pufhed his conquefts from the banks 
of the Euphrates, which miy be confidered as the center of 
his dominions, he found it neceffary to build atid to fortify a greater 
number of cities. Several of thefe to the Eaft and South of 
the Cafjpian fea are mentioned by ancient authors ; and in India 

itfelf, he founded two cities on the banks of the Hydaipes, 
and a third on the AcefineS) both navigable rivers, which, afier 

£ uniting 
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uniting their ftreams, fall into the Indus ^ From the choice 
of fuch fituations, it is obvious that he intended, by means of 
thefe cities, to keep open a comniunication with India, not only 
by land, but by fea. It was chiefly with a view to the latter 
of thefe objedts, (as I have already obferved,) that he examined 
the navigation of the Indus with fo much attention. With 
the fame view, on his return to Sufa, he, in perfon, furveyed 
the courfe of the Euphrates and Tigris, and gave dire£tions to 
remove the catarads or dams, with which the ancient monarchs 
€>f Perfia, induced by a peculiar precept of their religion, which 
enjoined them to guard with the utmoft care againft defiling 
any of the elements, had conftrufted near the mouths of thefe 
rivers, in order to ihut out their fubje£ts from any accefs to 
the oceaa^ By opening the navigation in this manner,, he 
propofed, that the valuable commodities of India ihould be 
conveyed from the Perfian Gulf into the interior parts of his 
Afiatic dominions, while by the Arabian Gulf they fhould be 
carried to Alexandria, and diflributed to the reft of the world* 

Grand and extenfive as thefe fchemes were^ the precautions 
employed, and the arrangements made for carrying them into 
execution, were fo various and fo proper, that Alexander had 
good reafon ta entertain fanguint hopes of their proving fuc- 
cefsful. At the time when the mutinous fpirit of his foldiers 
obliged him to rolinquiih his operations in India, he was 
not thirty years of age complete. At this enterprizing period 
of life, a prince, of a fpirit fo active, perfevering, and indefati- 

■ J See NOTE VIII. 
« Arrian, lib. vi. c, 7* Strab. lib, xvi. p. K74. &c. See NOTE I'1S» 
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gable, muft have foon found means to refume a favourite S E C T. 

meafure on which he had been long intent. If he had invaded 

India a fecond time, he would not, as formerly, have been 

obliged to force his way through hoftile and unexplored regions, 

oppofed at every ftep by nations and tribes of Barbarians, 

whofe names had never reached Greece. All Afia, from the 

fhores of the Ionian fea to the banks of the Hyphafis, would 

then have been fubjefl: to his dominion ; and through that im- 

menfe ftretch of country he had eftablifhed fuch a chain of 

cities, or fortified ftations \ that his armies might have continued 

iTieir march with fafety, and have found a regular fucceflion of 

magazines provided for their fubfiftence. Nor would it have 

been difficult for him to bring into the field forces fufficient to 

have atchieved the conqueft of a country fo populous and ex- 

tenfive as India, Having armed and difciplined his'fubjeds 

in the Eaft like Europeans, they would have been ambitious 

to imitate and to equal their inftrudlors, and Alexander might 

have drawn recruits, not from his fcanty domains in Macedonia 

and Greece, but from the vaft regions of Afia, which, in every 

age, has covered the earth, and aftonifhed mankind with its 

numerous armies. When at the head of fuch a formidable 

power he had reached the confines of India, he might have 

entered it under circumftances very difierent from tliofe in 

his firft expedition. He had fecured a firm footing there, 

partly by means of the garrifons which he left in the three cities 

which he had built and fortified, and partly by his alliance 

with Taxiles and Porus. Thefe two Indian princes, won by 

Alexander's humanity and beneficence, which, as they were 

. • - • » 

'Sec NOTE X. 
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SECT, virtues feldom difplayed in the ancient mode of carrying on 

war, excited of courfe an higher degree of admiration and 
gratitude, had continued fteady in their attachment to the 
Macedonians, Re-inforced by their troops, and guided by their 
information as well as by the experience which he had ac- 
quired in his former campaigns, Alexander muft have made 
rapid progrefs in a country, where every invader, from his time 
to the prefent age, has proved fuccefsfuK 



But this and all his other fplendid fchemes were termi- 
nated at once by his untimely death. In confequence of that, 
however, events took place, which illuftrate and confirm the 
juftnefs of the preceding fpeculations and conjectures by evi- 
dence the mod ftriking and . fafisfa£kory. When that great 
empire, ^which the fuperior genius of Alexander had kept 
united and in fubjeCtion^ no longer felt his fuperintending 
controul, it broke into pieces, and its various provinces were 
feized by his principal officers, and parcelled out among them. 
From ambition, emulation, and perfonal animoGty, they foon 
turned their arms againfl one another ; and is feveral of the 
leaders were equally eminent for political abilities and for 
military {kill, the conteft was maintained long, and carried on 
with frequent viciffitudes of fortune. Amidft the various con* 
vulfions and revolutions which thefe occafioned, it was found 
that the meafures of Alexander for the prefervatioa of his 
conquefls had been concerted with fuch fagacity, that upon 
the final reftoration of tranquillity, the Macedonian dominion 
continued to be eftablifhed in every part of Afia, and not one 
province had fhaken off the yoke. Even India, ;he mofl re- 
mote 
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mote of Alexander's conquefts, quietly fubmitted to Pytho the SEC 1\ 
fon of Agenor, and afterwards to Seleucus, who fucceffively 
obtained dominion over that part of Ada. Poms and Taxiles, 
nocwithftanding the death of their benefador, neither declined 
fabmiilion to the authority of the Macedonians, nor made any 
attempt to recover independence. 

During the contefts for power and fuperiority among the 
fuccefTors of Alexander, Seleucus, who, in every eff<Ht of en- 
terprifing ambition, was inferior to none of them, having ren- 
dered himfelf maftet of all the provinces of the Perfian empire 
comprehended under tfie name of Upper Alia, confidered thofd 
countries of India which had been fubdued by Alexander, as 
belonging to that portion of the Macedonian empire of which 
he was now the fovereign. Seleucus, like all the officers formed 
under Alexander, entertained fuch high ideas of the advantages 
which might be derived from a commercial intercourfe with 
India, as induced him to march into that country, partly with 
a view of eftablifliing his own authority there, and partly in 
order to curb Sandracottus, who having lately acquired the 
foverttgnty of the Prafij, a powerful nation on the banks of 
the Ganges, threatened to attack the Macedonians, whofe 
Indian territories bordered on his domiinions. Unfortunately, 
no account of this expedition, which feems to have been fplen* 
did and fuccefsful, has reached cmr times. Alt we know of it 
is, that he advanced confiderably beyond the ntmoft boundary 
of Alexander's progrefs in India ', and would probably have 
proceeded much farther if he had not been conftrained to flop 

• Sec NOTE XL 
II " fliort 
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SECT, fliort In his career in order to oppofe Antigonus, who was 

preparing to invade his dominions at the head of a formi- 
dable army. Before he begun his march towards the 
Euphrates, he concluded a treaty with Sandracottus ; in confe- 
quence of which, that monarch quietly retained the kingdom 
he had acquired. But the power and pofleflions of the Mace- 
donians feem to have remained unimpaired during the reign of 
Seleucus, which terminated fortj-two years after the death of 
Alexander. 

With a view of cultivating a friendly intercourfe with San-' 

dracottus, Seleucus made choice of Megafthenes, an officer, 

w^ho, from his having accompanied Alexander in his expedition 

into India, had fome knowledge of^the ftate of the country, and 

the manners of its inhabitants, and fent him as his ambafTador 

to Palibothra \ In this famous capital of the Prafij, fituated 

on the banks of the Ganges, Megafthenes refided feveral years, 

and was probably the firft European who ever beheld that 

mighty river, far fuperior to any of the ancient continent in. 

magnitude "^ and no lefs diftinguiflied by the fertility of the 

countries through which it flows. This journey of Megafthenes 

to Palibothra made Europeans acquainted with a large extent 

of country, of which they had not hitherto any knowledge ; 

for Alexander did not advance farther towards the fouth-eaft^ 

than that part of the river Hydraotes or Rauvee, where the 

modern city of Lahore is fituated, and Palibothra, the fite of 

which, as it is a capital pofition in the geography of ancient 

lodia, I have inveftigated with the utmoft attention, appears 

* Strabo, lib. ii. p. 121, &c, Arrian, Hf(t Ind, paffim. 
! Sec NOTE XII. 

to 
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to me the fame with that of the modern city* of Allahabad, at S E C T^ 
the confluence of the two great rivers, Jumna and Ganges'". 
As the road from Lahore to Allahabad runs through fome of 
the moft cultivated and opulent provinces of India, the more 
the country was explored the idea of its value rofe higher. 
Accordingly, what Megafthenes obferved during his progrefs to 
Falibothra, and his reddence there, made fuch an impreflion 
upon his own mind, as induced him to publifh an ample 
account of India, in order to make his countrymen more 
thoroughly acquainted with its importance. From his writings 
the ancients feem to have derived almoft all their knowledge of 
the interior date of India, and from comparing the three moil 
ample accounts of it, by Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, and Arrian, 
they appear manifeftly, from their near refemblance, to be a 
tranfcript of his words. But, unfortunately, Megafthenea 
was fo fond of the marvellous, that he mingled with the truths 
which he related many extravagant fi£lions ; and to him may 
be traced up. the fabulous tales of men with ears fo large that 
they could wrap themfelves up in them, of others with a lingle 
eye, without mouths, without nofes, with long feet, and toes 
turned backwards, of people only three fpans in height, of 
wild men with heads in the (hape of a wedge, of ants as large 
as foxes that dug up gold, and many other things no lefs won- 
derful ^. The extracts from his narrative which have been 
tranfmitted to us by Strabo, Arrian, and other writers, feem not 
to be entitled to credit, unleft when they are lupported by inter- 
nal evidence, and confirmed by the teftimony of other ancient 
authors, or when they coincide with the experience of modem 
times. His account, however, of the dimenfions and geo--- 

« Sec NOTE XIII. y Strabo, lib. xx. 1032. A. 1037.0. 
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grajAy of India, is curious and accurate. His defcription of the 
power and opulence of the Prafij perfectly refembles that which 
might have been given of fome of the greater ftates in the mo« 
dem Indoftan, before the eftablifhment of the Mahomedan or 
European power in India, and is confonant to the accounts which 
Alexander had received concerning that people. He was inform* 
ed that they were ready to oppofe him on the banks of the 
Ganges, with an army confifting of twenty thoufand cavalry, two 
hundred thoufand infantry, and two thoufand armed chariots ' ; 
and Megafthenes relates, that be had an audience of Sandra* 
cottus in a place where he was encamped with an army of 
four hundred thoufand men*. The enormous dimenfions 
which he afligns to Palibothra, of no lefs than ten miles in 
length, and two in breadth, and furrounded by walls in. which 
there were five hundred and feventy towers, and fixty-four 
gates, would probably have been ranked by Europeans among 
the wonders which he delighted to relate, if they were not 
now well acquainted with the rambling manner in which the 
cities of India are built, and did not know with certainty that, 
both in former and in the prefent times, it might boaft of cities 
ftill more extenfive "*. 

This embafly of Megafthenes to Sandracottus, and another 
of Daimachus to his fon and fucceflbr Allitrochidas, are the 
laft tranfadions of the Syrian monarchs with India, of which 
we have any account \ Nor can we either fix with accuracy the / 

* Diod. SicuK lib*, xvii. p. 232. Q. Curt. lib. ix« c. 2. 
« Strabo, lib. xv. p. ij935« Cr ^ ReniicU Mem. 49, 50. 

* Sec NOTE XIV. 
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time, or defcribe the manner in which their pofleffions in S E C X- 
India were wrefted from them. It is probable that they 
were obliged to abandon that country foon after the death 
of Seleucus *"• 

But though the great monarchs of Syria loft, about this pc* 
riod, thofe provinces in India which had been fubje£t to their 
dominion, the Greeks in a fmaller kingdom, compofed of fome 
fragments of Alexander's empire, ftill maintained an intercourfe 
with India, and even made fome confiderable acquifition of ter- 
ritory there. This was the kingdom of Badria, originally fubjed 
to Seleucus, but wrefted from his fon or grandfon, and rendered 
an independent ftate, about iixty*nine years after the death of 

Alexander. Concerning the tranfadidns pf this kingdom, we 
muft reft fatisfied with gleaning a few iipperfe£t hints in 
ancient authors. From them we learn that its commerce 
with India was great ; that the conquefts of the BaArian kings 
in that country were more extenfivc than thofc of Alexander 
himfelf, and particularly that they recovered pofleffion of the 
diftrid near the mouth of the Indus, which he had fub- 
dued *. Each of the fix princes who reigned in Badria, car- 
ried on military operations in India with fuch fuccefs, that they 
penetrated far into the interior part of the country, and proud 
of the conquefts which they had made, as well as of the ex- 
tenfive dominions over which they reigned, fome of them 

« 

< JufHn. Iib« XV. c. 4. 

* Strabo, lib. xi. 785. D. lib. xv. 1006. B. Juftin. lib. xli. c. 4. 
Bayer Hift. Regoi Gr«C0r. Baariaai, paffim. 
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aflumed the lofty titk of Great King^ which diftinguiflied the 
Perfian monarchs in the days of their higheft fplendon But 
<we fhould not have known how long this kingdom of Ba<flria 
fubfifted, or in what manner it terminated, if M. de Guignes 
had not called in the hiftorians of China to fupply the defeats 
of the Greek and Roman writers. By them we are informed^ 
that about one hundred and twenty-fix years before the Chrif- 
tian aera, a powerful horde of Tartars, puflied from their 
native .feats on the confines of China, and obliged to move 
towards the weft by the preflure of a more numerous body^ 
that rolled on behind them, pafTed the Jaxarted, and pouring ia 
upon Ba£tria, like an irrefiftible torrent, overwhelmed that 
kingdom, and put an end to the dominion of the ^ Greek^^ 
there, after it had been eftablifhed near one hundred and thirty 
years ^, 

From this time until the clofe of the fifteenth century, 
when the Portuguefe, by doubling the Cape of Good Hope,. 
opened a new communication with the £aft, and carried their 
victorious arms into every part of India, no European power 
acquired territory, or eftablifhed its dominion there. Dur- 
ing this long period, of more than fixteen hundred years, all 
fchemes of conqueft in India feem to have been totally relin- 
quifhed, and nothing more was sdmed at by any nation, thaa 
to fecure an intercourfe of trade with that opulent country. 

It was in Egypt that the feat of this intercourfe was efta- 
blifhed i and it is not without furprifc that we obferve how 

• Mem. dcLiterat torn, xxv, p. 17, &c. ^ Sec NOTE XV. 
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ft)on and how regularly the commerce with the Eaft came to S E C T. 
Tje carried on by that channel, in which the fagacity of Alex-* 
ander deftined it to flow. Ptolemy, the fon of Lagus, as foon 
as he took pofleffion of Egypt, eftablifhed the feat of govern- 
ment in Alexandria, By fome exertions of authority, • and 
many afts of liberality, but chiefly by th« fame "of his mild 
and equal adminiftration, he drew. Aich a number of inhabit- 
ants to this favourite refidence, that it foon became a populous *^ 
and wealthy city. As Ptolemy deferved and had poflefled the 
confidence of Alexander more perfei^ly than any of his officers, 
he knew well that his chief ohjeSt in founding Alexandria was 
to fecure the advantages arifmg from the trade with India* A 
long and profperous reign was favourable to the profecution 
of that objed, and though ancient authors have not enabled us 
to trace the fteps which the firft Ptolemy took for this purpofe, 
we have a ftriking evidence of his extraordinary attention to / 
fiaval affairs, in his erefting the light-houfe on the ifland off 
Pharos, at the mouth of the harbour of Alexandria ®, a work of 
fuch magnificence as to be reckoned one of the feven wonders 
of the world. With refpedl to the commercial arrangements 
of his fon Ptolemy Philadelphus, we have more perfe<3: inform- 
ation. In order to bring the trade with India (which began 
to revive at Tyre, its ancient flation \) to centre in Alexandria, 
he fet about forming a canal, an hundred cubits in breadth, and 
thirty cubits in depth, between Arfmoe on the Red Sea,, not 
far from the fituation of the modern Suez, and the Pelufiac or 
eaflern branch of the Nile, by means of which the produftions 
of India might have been conveyed to that capital wholly by 

* £trabo, lib, xvii. p. 1140. C. ^ Ibid, lib.xvi. 1089. A. 
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SECT, water. But either on account of ibme danger apprehended 

from completing it, that work was never finilhed ; or from the 
flow and dangerous navigation towards the northern extremity 
of the Red Sea, this canal was found to be of fo little ufe^ 
that in order to facilitate the communication witli India, he 
built a city on the weft cpaft of that fea, almoft under the 
Tropic, to which he gave the name of Berenice \ This new 
city foon became the ftaple of the trade with India \ From 
Berenice the goods were tranfported by land to Coptos^ a city 
three miles diftant from the Nile, but which had a communica*- 
tion with that river by a navigable canal, of which there are 
ilill fome remains ', and thence carried down the ftream to 
Alexandria. The diftance between Berenice and Goptos was^ 
according to Pliny, two' hundred and fifty-eight Roman miles^ 
and the road lay through the defart of Thebais, almoft entirely 
deftitute of water. But the attention of a powerful monarch 
made provifion for fupplying this want, by fearching for 
fprings, and wherever thefe were found he built inns, or more 
probably in the eaftern ftile caravanferas, for the accommoda- 
tion of merchants ". In this channel the intercourfe between 
the Eaft and Weft continued to be carried on during two hun- 
dred and fifty years, as long as Egypt remained an independent 
kingdom. 

The fhips deftlned for India took their departure from 
Berenice,- and fsuling, according to the ancient mode of navi* 

* Strabo, lib. xviL 1156. D. Plin. Nat. Hift. lib. vi. c. 29. 

^ See NOTE XVI. ^ D'Anvillc Mem. dc 1* Egypte, p. ir. 

** Strabo, lib* xvii. p. 1157* D. 1169. 
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gation, along the Arabian fliore, to the promontory Syagru* SEC T, 
(now Cape Rafalgate), held their courfe along the coaft of 
Perfia, cither dircdly to Pattala (now Tatta) at the head of 
the lower Delta of the Indus^ or to fome other emporium on 
the weft coaft of India. To this part of India which Alex- 
ander had vifited and fubdued, the commerce imder the pro- 
ted^ion of the Egyptian monarchs feems to have been confined 
for a coniiderable time. Afterwards a more convenient courfe 
was followed^ and from Cape Rafalgate veflels failed in a 
dire£l: courfe to Zizerus. This, according to M. de Montef- 
quieu % was the kingdom of Sigertis, on the fea coaft adjacent 
to the mouth of the Indus, conquered by the Greek monarcha 
of Badria ; according to Major Rennell ^ it was a port on the 
northern part of the Malabar coaft. Ancient authors have not 
conveyed fuch information as will enable us to pronounce 
with certainty, which of thefe . two oppoiite opinions is heft 
founded^ Nor can we point out with accuracy^ what were the 
other ports in India which the merchants from Berenice fre- 
quented, when that trade was firft opened. As they failed in 
veftels of fmall burden, which crept timidly along the coaft, 
it is probable that their voyages were circumfcribed within very 
narrow limits, aad that under the Ptolemies no confiderable 
progrefs was made in the difcovery of India "» 

From this monopoly of the commerce by fea between the 
eaft and weft, which Egypt long enjoyed, it derived that 



^ L*Efprit des Loix, lib. xxi. c. 7* 
p Sec NOTE XVII. 
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SECT, extraordinary degree of opulence and power for which it was 

confpicuous. In modern times, acquainted with the vigilant 
and enterprizing adivity of commercial rivalfliip, there is 
hardly any circumftance in ancient (lory which appears more 
furprifmg, than that the fovereigns of Egypt fhould have 
been permitted to engrofs this lucrative trade without com- 
petition, or any attempt to wreft it out of their hands ; efpe- 
cially as the powerful monarchs of Syria might, from the 
Perfian Gulf, have carried on an intercourfe with the fame 
parts of India, by a fliorter and fafer courfe of navigation. 
Different confiderations fcem to have induced them fo tamely 
to relinquilh all the obvious advantages of this commerce. 
The kings of Egypt, by their, attention to maritime affairs, 
had formed a powerful fleet, which gave them fuch decided 
command of the fea, that they could have crufhed with eafe 
any rival in trade. No " commercial intercourfe lecms ever to 
have been carried on by fea between Per fia and India. The 
Perfians had fuch 'an infuperable averfion to that element, or 
were fo much afraid of foreign invafion, that their monarchs 
(as I have already obferved) obftrudted the navigation of the 
great rivers, which gave accefs to the interior parts of the 
country, by artificial works. As their fubjeds, however, were 
no lefs defirous than the people around them, to poffefs the 
valuable produ£tion$ and elegant manufactures of India, thefe 
Were conveyed to all the parts of their extenfive dominions by 
land-carriage. The commodities deflined for the fupply of 
the northern provinces, were tranfportcd on camels from the 
banks of the Indus to thofe of the Oxus, down the flream of 
which they were carried to the Cafpian* fea, and diAributed, 

4 partly 
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partly by laivd-carriage, and partly by navigable rivers, through SECT,, 
the different countries^ bounded on one hand by the Caf- 
pian, and on the other by the Euxine, fea * The commodities 
of India intended for the fouthern and interior provinces, pro- 
ceeded by land from the Cafpian gates to forae of the great 
rivers, by which they v^rere circulated through every part of the 
country. This was the ancient mode of intercourfe with India^ 
while the Perfian empire was governed by its native princes ; 
and it has been obferved in every age, that when any branch 
of commerce has got into a certain channel, although it may 
be neither the moft proper nor the moft commodious one^ 
it requires long time, and confiderable efforts, to give it a 
different direction \ 

■ ♦ 

To all thefe reafons for fuffering the monarchs of Egypt to 
continue in the undifturbed poffeflion of the trade with India 
by fea, another may be added » Many of the ancients, by aik 
error in geography extremely unaccountable, and in which 
they perfifted, notwithftanding repeated opportunities of ob- 
taining more accurate information, believed the Cafpian fea to 
be a branch of the great Northern Ocean, and the kings of 
Syria might hope by that means to open a communication 
with Europe, and to circulate through it the valuable produo* 
tions of the Eaft, without intruding into thofe feas, the navi« 
gation of which the Egyptian monarchs feemed to confider as 
their exclufive right. This idea had been early formed by the 
Greeks, when they became mafters of Afia« Seleucus Nicator^ 

4 Strabo, lib. xii. jj6. D. Plin* Nat» Hift» liK vi. c. 17. 
• See NOTE XVIII. 
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the firft and moft fagacious of the Syrian kings^ at the time 
when he was alTaflinated, entertained thoughts of forming a 
junction between the Cafpian and Eu^cine feas by a canal % 
and if this could have been effedted^ his fubjeds, befides the 
extenflon of their trade in Europe, might have fupplied all the 
countries in the North of Afia, on the coaft of the Euxine 
fea,,as well as many of thofe which ftretch eaftwardfrom the 
Cafpian, with the productions of India. As thofe countries, 
though now thinly inhabited by a miferable race of men, def- 
titute of induftry and of wealth, were in ancient times ex- 
.tremdy populous, and filled with great and opulent cities, this 
muft have been confidered as a branch of commerce of fuch 
magnitude and value, as to render the fecuring of it an objed 
worthy the attention of the moft powerful monarchy 



But while the monarchs of Egypt and Syria laboured with 
emulation and ardour to fecure to their fubje£ts all the advan- 
tages of the Indian trade, a power arofe in the Weft which 
proved fatal to both. The Romans, by the vigour of their 
military inftitutions, and the wifdom of their political conduct, 
having rendered themfelves mafters of all Italy and Sicily, 
foon overturned the rival republic of Carthage, fubje£ted Ma- 
A.C«65. cedonia and Greece, extended their dominion over Syria, 
and at laft. turned their victorious arms againft Egypt, the 
only kingdom remaining of thofe eftablifhed by the fuccefTors 
of Alexander the Great. After a feries of events, which be- 
Jojig not to the fubjed of this Difquifition, Egypt was annexed 



• Plin. Nat. Hift. lib, ?i. c. ii. 
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to the Roman empire, and reduced into the form of a Roman SECT. 

X ■ 

province by Auguftus. Aware of its great importance, he, ^ *_ . 
with that provident fagacity which diftinguifhes his character, ^' ^' 39* 
not only referved it as one of the provinces fubjed: immedi« 
ately to Imperial authority, but by various precautions, well 
known to every fcholar, provided for its fecurity. This extra- 
ordinary folicitude feems to have proceeded not only from con- 
fidering Egypt as one of the chief granaries on which the 
capital depended for fubfiftence, but as the feat of that lucrative 
commerce which had enabled its ancient monarchs to amafs 
fuch enormous wealth, as excited the admiration and envy of 
other princes, and produced, when brought into the treafury of 
the empire, an alteration in the value of property, and the 
ilate of manners, in Rome itfelf. 
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intercour/e with India^from the EJlablt/bment of the Roman 
Dominion in Egypt ^ to tb£ Conquejl of that Kingdom by the 
Mabomedans. 



u 



PON the conqueft of Egypt by the Romans, and the SECT. 
rediidion of that kingdom to a province of their . 



empire, the trade with India continued to be carried on in the 
fame mode, under their powerful proteftion : Rome, enriched 
with the fpoils and the tribute of almoft all the known world, 
had acquired a tafte for luxuries of every kind. Among 
people of this defcription, the produdions of India have 

G 2 always 
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S E p 'r* always been held in the highcft eftimation. The capital of 

the greateft empire ever eftabliflied in Europe, filled with 
citizens who had now no occupation, but to ^njoy and diflipate 
the wealth accumulated by their anccftors, demanded every 
thing elegant, rare, or coftly, which that remote region could 
furnifli, in order to fupport its pomp, or heighten its pleafures. 
To fupply this demand, new and extraordinary efforts became 
fequifite, and the commerce with India increafed to a degree, 
which (as I have obferved in another place * ) will appear 
aftonifhing even to the prefent age, in which that branch of 
trade has been extended far beyond the practice or conceptioa 
of any former period. 

Besides the Indian commodities imported into the capital 
of the empire from Egypt, the Romans received an additional 
fupply of them by another mode of conveyance. From the 
earlieft times, there feems to have been ibme communication 
between Mefopotamia,. and other provinces on the banks of the 
Euphrates,^ and thofe parts of Syria and Paleftine,' which lay near 
the Mediterranean^ The migration of Abratn from Ur, of the. 
Chaldees to Sichem in the land of Canaan, is an inftance of 
this**. The journey through the defart, which feparated. 
thefe countries, was much facilitated by its affording a ftatioa^ 
abounding with water, and capable of cultivation. As the in- 
tcrcouHe increafed^ the poffeffibn of this ftation became an 
objcS of fo much importance, that Solomon, when he turned 
his attention towards the extenfion of commerce among his 

* Hift. of Aaicrica, vd. i. p. 25.. * G^nef. xi. and xii. 
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fcbje<Sbs, built a fenced city there °. Its Syrian name of Tadmotr S E C T- 

in the wildemcfs, and its Greek one of Palmyra^ are both de- ** 

fcriptivc of its fituation in a fpot adorned with palm-trees. 

This is plentifully fupplied with water^ and furrounded by a 

portion of fertile land, which (though of no great extent) render 

it a delightful habitation in the midft of barren fands and an 

mhofpitable defart. Its happy pofuion^ at the diftance of little 

more than fixty miles from the river Euphrates, and of two 

Bundred and three miles from the neareft coaft of the Mediter- 

Kinean, induced its inhabitants to^ enter with ardour into the ' 

trade of conveying commodities from one of thefe to the 

ether. As the moft valuable productions of India, brought up 

the Euphrates from the Perfian Gulf, are of fuch fmall bulk as* 

to bear the expence of a long land-carriage, this trade foon 

became fo confiderable that the opulence and power of Palmyra- 

increafed rapidly. Its government was of the form which is 

beft fuited to the genius of a commercial city, republican ; and 

from the peculiar advantages of its fituation, as well as the 

fpirit of it3 inhabitants, it long maintained its independence, 

though furrounded by powerful and ambitious neighbours. 

tJnderthe Syrian monarchs defcendedfromSeleucus it attained to 

ks higheft degree of fplendour and wealth, one great fource of 

which feems to have been the fupplying their fubjeds with Indian 

commodities. When Syria fubmitted to the irrefiftible arms of 

Rome, Palmyra continued upwards of two centuries a free ftate, 

and its friendfhip was courted with emulation and folicitude by the 

Romans, and their rivals for empire, the Parthians. That it traded 

with.both, particularly that from it the capital, as well as other parts 
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of the empire received the produdions of India, we learn from 
Appian, an author of good credit"*. But in tracing the pro- 
grefs of the commerce of the ancients with the Eaft, I fhould 
not have ventured, upon his fmgle teftimony, to mention this 
among the channels of note in which it was carried on, if a 
fmgular difcovery, for which we are indebted to the liberal 
curiofity and enterprizing fpirit of our own countrymen, did not 
confirm and illuftrate what he relates. Towards the clofe of 
the laft century, fome gentlemen of the Englifh faftory at 
Aleppo, incited by what they heard in the Eaft concerning the 
wonderful ruins of Palmyra, ventured, notwithftanding the fa- 
tigue and danger of a journey through the defart, to vifit them. 
To their aftonifhment they beheld a fertile fpot of fome miles 
in extent, arifing like an ifland out of a vaft plain of fand, 
covered with, the remains of temples, porticoes, aqueduds, and 
other public works, which in magnificence and fplendour, and 
fome of them in elegance, were not unworthy of Athens or of 
Rome in their moft profperous ftate. Allured by their defcrip- 
tion of them, about fixty years thereafter, a party of more 
enlightened travellers, having reviewed the ruins of Palmyra 
with greater attention and more fcientific (kill, declared that 
what they beheld there exceeded the moft exalted ideas which 
they had formed concerning itS 

From both thefe accounts, as well as from recollecting the 
extraordinary degree of power to which Palmyra had attained, 

** Appian. de Bcllo Civil, lib. v. p. 1076. edit. Tollii. 
* Wood's Ruins of Palmyra, p. 37. 

when 
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when Egypt, Syria, Mefopotamla, and a confiderable part of S E C T. 
Afia Minor were conquered by its arms; when Odenatus, its 
chief magiftrate, was decorated with the Imperial purple, and 
Zenobia contended for the dominion of the Eaft with Rome 
under one of its moft warlike Emperors, it is evident, that a 
ftate which could derive little importance from its original ter- 
ritory, muft have owed its aggrandizement to the opulence 
acquired by extenfive commerce. Of this the Indian trade 
was undoubtedly the moft confiderable, and moft lucrative branch. 
But it is a cruel mortification,, in Searching for what is inftrudtive 
in the hiftory of paft times, to find that the exploits of conquerors 
who have defolated the earth, and the freaks of tyrants who 
have rendered nations^ unhappy, are recorded with minute and 
often difgufting accuracy, while the difcovery of ufeful arts, 
and the progrefs of the moft beneficial branches of commerce, 
are pafled over in filence, and fuffered to fink into oblivion. 

Af TEK the conqueft of Palmyra by AureKan, trade never 
revived there. At prefent a few miferaWe huts of beggarly 
Arabs are fcattered in the courts of its ftately temples, or 
deform its elegant porticoes; and exhibit an humiliating con- 
traft to its ancient magnificence; 

But while the merchants of Egypt and Syria exerted their 
adivity in order to fupply the increafing demands of Rome for 
Indian commodities', and vied with each other in their efforts, 
the eagernefs of gain (as Pliny obferves) brought India itfelf 
nearer to the reft of the world. In the courfe of their voyages 
to that country, the Greek and Egyptian pilots could not fail 

6 to 
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SEC T. to obfcrve the regular fliifting of the periodical winds or mon- 

foons, and bow fteadily they continued to blow during one 
part of the year from the Eaft, and during the other from the 
Weft. Encouraged by attending to this circumftance, Hippalus, 
the commander of a fliip engaged in the Indian trade, ventured, 
about four-fcore years after Egypt was annexed to the Roman 
-empire, to relinquifli the flow and circuitous courfe which I have 
xiefcribed, and ftretching boldly from the mouth of the Arabiaa 
Gulf acrofs the ocean, was carried by^the weftern monfoon to 
Mufiris, a harbour in that part of India, now known by the 
^ame of the Malabar coaft. 

This route to India was held to be a difcovery of fuch 
importance, that in order to perpetuate the memory of the 
inventor, the name of Hippalus was given to the wind which 
-enabled him to perform the voyage ^ As this was one of the 
greateft efforts of navigation in the ancient world, and opened 
the beft communication by fea between the Eaft and Weft that 
was known for fourteen hundred years, it merits a particular 
defcription. Fortunately Pliny has enabled us to give it with a 
degree of accuracy, which can feldom be attained in tracing the 
«aval or commercial operations of the ancients. From Alex~ 
andria (he obferves) to Juliopolis is two miles; there the cargo 
^eftined for India is embarked on the Nile, and is carried to 
Coptos, which is diftant three hundred and three miles, ^nd the 
voyage is ufually accompliftied in twelve days. From Coptos 
goods are conveyed to Berenice on the Arabian Gulf, halting 



•^ Pcrip. Mar. Erythr. p. 32* 
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at diflerent ftations regulated according to the conveniency of S EC T. 
catering. The difkance between thefe cities is two hundred 
and fifty-eight miles. On account of the heat, the caravan 
travels only during the night, and the journey is finiflied on 
the twelfth day. From Berenice, fhips tak^ their departure 
about midfummer, and in thirty days reach Ocelis (Gella) at the 
mouth of the Arabian Gulf, or Cane (Cape Fartaque) on the 
coaft of Arabia Felix* Thence they fail in forty days to Mufiris, 
the firft emporium in India. They begin their voyage home- 
wards early in the Egyptian month Thibi, which anfwers to 
our December; they fail with a north-eaft wind, and when they 
enter the Arabian Gulf meet with a fouth or fouth-weft wind^ 
and thus complete the voyage in lefs than a year ^. 

The account which Pliny gives of Mufiris, and of Baracc, 
another harbour not far diftant, which was likewife .frequented 
by the (hips from Berenice, as being both fo incommodious for 
trade on account of the fhallownefs of the ports, that it became 
necefiary to difcharge and take in the cargoes in fmall boats, does 
not enable us to fix their pofition with perfeft accuracy. This 
defcription applies to many ports on the Malabar coaft, but 
from two circumftances mentioned by him ; one, that they are 
not far diftant from Cottonara, the. country which produces 
pepper in great abundance; and the other, that in failing towards 
them the courfe lay near Nitrias, the ftation of the pirates ; I . 
adopt the opinion of Major Rennell, that they were fituated 
Ibmewhere between Goa and Tellicherry, and that probably 

» Plin, Nat, Hift. lib. vi. c. 23. Sec NOTE XIX, 
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SECT, the modern Meerzaw or Merjee is the Mufiris of the ancienia,, 

aad BaTcelope their Barace \ 



As in thefe two ports was the principal ftaple of the trade 
between Egypt and India, when in its moft flourifliing ftate, 
this feems to be the proper piace for inquiring into Ae nature 
t)f the commerce which the ancients, particularly the Romans, 
-carried on with that country, and for enumerating the com- 
taodities moft in requeft, which they imported from it. But 
SIS the operations of commerce, and the mode of regulating it, 
were little attended to in thofe ftates of antiquity, of whofe 
ttttnfadBons we hat^e any Accurate knowledge; theiir hiftorianft 
hardly enter into any detail concerning a ftfcjea of fuch fubor* 
dinate importance in their political fyftem, and it is moflly 
iVom brief hif^ts^ detached fa^s^ and incidental observations, 
that we can gather infotmrtion concemi'ng it *• 

In every age, it has beeti a commerce of hxury, rather than of 
neceffity, which has been carried on between Europe and India, 
hs elegant manufaftures, fpices, and precious ftones, are neither 
objeftft of defire to nations of fimple manners, nor are fuch 
nations poffefled of V^ealth fiifficient to purchafe them. But at 
the time the Romans became mafters of the Indian trade, they 
were not only (as I have already obferved) in that ftage of 
fociety when men are eager to obtain every thing that can 
render the enjoyment of life more exquifite, or add to its 
splendour, but they had acquired all the fantaftic taftes formed 

^ Introd, p. xxxvji* * See NOTE XX. 

by 
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by the caprice and es^travajgance of wealth. They were of SECT. 
coafeq^ucnce highly delighted with thofe new obje£b of gra- 
tificatioa .with which ladia fupplied them in fuch abundance. 
The productions of. that country 5 natural as well as artificial, 
feein to have been much the fame in that ^e as in th^ prefent. 
But the tafte of the Romans in luxury difibred in many refpe^bs 
from thait of modern times, and g£ cgurfe their demands from 
India difiered confiderably from oursj. 

In order to convey an ld^& of their demafuts ae complete as 
poflible^ I fliall in the firft place make fome obferyations on the 
three great articles of general importation from India, i. Spices 
^nd pomades. 2. Precious ftones and pearls. 3. Silk. And 
then I ihall give fome account (as far as I can veoture to do it 
fromi aDthentic information) of the- afibrtment oT cargoes, both 
outwurd and homeward bound, for the veflels fitted out at 
Becenioe for di&r«%t ports of India. 

L SpfCES and aromatics. From the mode of religious 
worfhip ia the heathen world ; from the incredible number of 
l^lr deities, and of the temples confbcrated to them; the con* 
iumption of frankincenfe and other aromatics which were 
ufed in. every facred funSion, muft have been very great. 
But the vapAty of men oceafioned a greater confamption of 
tbefe fragrant fubfbances than their piety. It was the cuftom 
of the Romans to burn the bodies of their dead, and the/ 
deemed it a difplay of magnificence, to cover, not only the body 
but the funeral pile on which, it was laid^ with the moft coftly 
(pices. At the funeral of Sylla, two hundred and ten burthens 
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SECT, of fpices were ftrewed upon the pile. Nero is reported to 

have burnt a quantity of cinnamon and caflia at the funeral of 
Pappoea, greater than the countries from which it was imported 
produced in one yean We confume in heaps thefe precious 
fubftances with the carcafes of the dead (fays Pliny) : We offer 
them to the Gods only in grains ^ It was not from India, I am 
aware, but from Arabia^ that aromatics were firfl imported into 
Europe j and fome of them, particularlyfrankincenfe, were pro^ 
dudions of that country. But the Arabians were accuftomed^ 
together with fpices of native growth, to furnifli foreign merchants 
with others of higher value, which they brought from India, and 
the regions beyond it. The coQiraercial intercourfe of the Arabi-* 
ans with the Eaftern parts of Aiia, was not only early (as has been* 
already obf<;rved] but confiderable. By means of their trading 
caravans, they conveyed into their own country all the valuable 
productions of the Eafl, among which, fpices held a chief place* 
In every ancient account of Indian commodities, fpices and 
aromatics of various kinds form a principal article'. Some- 
authors aflert that the greater part of thofe purchafed in Arabiar 
were not the growth of that country, but brought from India \. 
That this aflfertion was well-founded, appears from what ha» 
been obferved in modern times. The frankincenfe of Arabia,^ 
though reckoned the peculiar and moil precious production of 
the country, is much inferior in quality to that imported into 
it from the Eaftj and it is chiefly with the latter, that the 
Arabians at prefent fupply the extenfive demands of various 

k Nat. Hift. Kb. xii. c. r8. 

* Pcripl. Mar. Eryth. p. 22. a8; Strab, lib. ii. p. 156. A, lib.-xv. p^ 1018. A. 

* Strab. lib. xvii. p. 1129. C, 
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provinces of Afia for this commodity". It is upon good SECT, 
authority, then, that I have mentioned the inportation of fpices 
as one of the moft confiderable branches of ancient commerce 
with India- 

II; Precious ftbnes, tbgether with which pearls may be 
clafTed, feem to be the article next in value imported by the 
Romans from the Eaft. As thefe have no pretenfion to be* 
of any real ufe, their value arifes entirely from their beauty 
and their rarity, and even when eflimated moft moderately 19 
always high. But among nations far advanced in luxury, 
when they are deemed not only ornaments but marks of dif- 
tindion, the vain and the opulent vie fo eagerly with one 
another for thepoffeffion of them, that they rife in price to aiv 
exorbitant and almoft incredible height. Diamonds^ though the 
art of cutting them was imperfedWy known to the ancients, held 
an high place in eftimation among them as vrell as among us. 
TTie comparative value of other precious ftones varied accord- 
ing to the diverfity of taftes and the caprice of faftiion. The 
hnmenfe number of them mentioned by Pfiny, and the la- 
borious care with which he defcribes and arranges them % wilt 
aftonifli, I fhould fuppofe, the moft fkilful lapidary or jeweller 
ef modern times, and fhews the high requeft in which they 
were held by the Romans^. 

BuT among^ all the articles of luxury, the Romans leem to* 
have given the preference to pearls "*. Perfons of every rank 

i^Niebuhr. Dcfcript. de I'Arabie, tom. i. p^ 126. 

o Nat. Hift. lib. wcxvii^ ' See NOTE XXI.. 
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SECT, purchafed them with eagernaefs ; they were worn, on every par^ 

of drefs ; and there id fuch a diSerence^ both ia fize and in 
.value, ai¥K)^ pearbs^ that while fuch a3 were large And of 
fuperior luftre adorned the wealthy and the great, fmall^r qncs^ 
and of inferior quality, gratified the vanity of perfons in more 
humble- fl^rtipns of Kfe. Julius Casiar prefented Sei^viUa, the 

■ 

Siother of Brutus, with a pearl, for which he paid fortyreight 
thoiiQind four hundred and fifty-fcven pounds. The fiuixout . 
pe^rl ear«rings of Cleopatra, were inTalue one hundred andfixty- 
one thoufand four hundred and fifty*eight pounds \ Precious 
ftones, it is true, as. well a^ pearls, were fx^qnd not only ia 
India,, but in^ many different countries, aAd all were ranfacked 
iii 'Order to gra^tify the pvida of Rome. India, however, fur- 
ni(hed the chief part, and its productions were allowed to be 
xnoft abundant, diverfifi^d, and valuable* 

III. Another produ^ion of India in great denorid at 
Roov^ waa filk ; and when w^ recoiled the variety of ele^aiM) ' 
fabrics into which it may b^ formed, and how much, thefe 
have added to the fplendpur of dref^ and furaiture, we cannot 
wonder at itjS being held, in fuch eftiixiation by ^ lu^urioiu 
people. The price it borQ waa^ exorbitant ; but it W2^ deemed 
a dreis too e^penfiv^ and too delicane f/9C men \ and vvas 
appropriated wholly to women of eminent rank, and opulei^ce. , 
This, however, did not render the demand for it left eager, 
efpecially after the example of the difiblute Elagabalus iatro- 
duced the ufe o£ it among the other fex, and accuAomed men. 

^ Plin. Nat. Hift. lib. ix. o.,35. Sec NOTE XXIL 
' Tacit. Annal. lib. ii. c. 33. 
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to the difgrace (as the fevcrity <rf ancient ideas iweounted it) S E P T. 
of wearing this effeminate garb. Two cifcumftances concern- 
ing the traffic of filk among the Romans merit obferratiou. 
Contrary to what ufually takes place in the Operations of trade, 
the more general ufe of that commodity feems not to have 
increafed the quantity imported, in fuch proportion as to 
anfwer the growing demand for it, and the price of iilk was not 
reduced during the courfe of two hundred and fifty years from 
the time of its being firft known in Rome. In the reign of 
Aurelian, it ftill continued to be valued at its weight in gold. 
This, it is probable, was owing to the mode in whitrh that 
commodity was procured by the merchants of Alexandria. 
They had no diredt intercourfe with China, the only country in 
which the filk*-worto was then reared, and its labour rendered fta 
Itrticle of commerce. All the filk which they purchafed in the 
different ports of India which they frequented, was brought 
thither in (hips of the country ^ and eithet from fortie deftft of 
Ikill in managing tHe filk-worm, the produce of its ingeniou* 
induftry among thie Chinefe was fcftnty, or the iiitei:mediate 
dealers found greater advantage in fumiifhing the market of 
Alexandria with a imall quamity at an high price, than td 
lower its value by increafmg the quantify. The otlher cir- 
cumftaiice which I had in view, is more extraordinary, lind 
affords a ftriking proof of the imperfect commtmication of 
the ancients with remote nations, and of the (lender knowledge 
which they had of their njitural produSbionsi or arts. Much 
as the fnanufa^ures of filk wete admired^ and ofteh as filk is 
mentioned by the Greek and Roman authors, they had not for 
feveral centuries after the txfe of it became common, any cer- 
tain 
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SECT, tarn knowledge either of the countries to which they were 

indebted for this favourite article of elegance, or of the man- 
ner in which it was produced. B7 fome, filk was fuppofed to 
be a fine down adhering to the leaves of certain trees or 
flowers ; others imagined it to be a delicate fpecies of wool or 
cotton ; and even thofe who had learned that it was the work 
of an infect, fhew, by their defcriptions, that they had no 
diflin£t idea of the manner in which it was formed *. It wa« 
in confequencc of an event that happened in the fixth century 
pf the Chriftian aera, of which I fhall hereafter take notice, 
that the i'eal nature of fiik became known in Europe* 

The other commodities ufually imported finom India, will 
be mentioned in the account, which I now proceed to give, of 
the cargoes fent outand brought home in the fhips employed 
in that trade. For this we are indebted to the circumnavi- 
gation of the Erythraean fea, afcribed to Arrian, a curious 
though Ihort treatife, lefs known than it deferves to be, 
and which enters into fome details concerning commerce, to 
which there is nothing fimilar in any ancient writer. The 
firft place in India, in which the fhips from Egypt, while they 
followed the ancient courfe of navigation, were acciidomed 
to trade, was Patala in the river Indus. They imported into 
it woollen cloth of a flight fabric, linen in chequer work, fome 
precious ftones, and fome aromatics unknown in India, coral, 
ftorax, glafe veflTels of different kinds, fome wrought filver, 
money, and wine. In return for thefe, they received fpices 

• See NOTE XXIIL 
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of various kinds, fapphires, and other gems, filk fluffs, filk SECT, 
thread, cotton cloths *, and black pepper. But a iar more 
coniiderable emporium on the fame coaft was Barygaza, and 
on that account the author, whom I follow here, defcribes its 
iituation, and the mode of approaching it, with great minute- 
nefs and accuracy. Its fituation correfponds entirely with that 
of Baroach, on the great river Nerbuddah, down the. ftream of 
which, or by land-carriage, from the great city of Tagara acrofs 
high mountains ",. all the produ£kions of the interior country 
were conveyed to it. The articles of importation and export- 
ation in this great mart were exteniive and various. Befides 
thefe already mentioned, our author enumerates among the 
former, Italian, Greek, and Arabian wines, brafs, tin, lead, 
girdles or fafhes of curious texture, melilot, white glafs, red 
arfenic, black lead, gold and filver coin. Among the exports 
he mentions the onyx, and other gems, ivory, myrrh, variou* 
fabrics of cotton, both plain and ornamented with flowers, and 
long pepper '. At Mufiris, the next emporium of note on 
that coaft, the articles imported were mflch the fame as at 
Barygaza ; but as it lay nearer to the eaftern parts of India, 
and feems to have had much communication with them, the 
commodities exported from it were more numerous and more 
valuable* He fpecifies particularly pearls in great abundance 
and of extraordinary beauty, a variety of filk ftuffs, rich per- 
fumes, tortoife-fliell, different kinds of tranfparent gems, efpe- 
cially diamonds, and pepper in large quantities, and of the 
beft quality \ 

» See NOTE XXIV. " Sec NOTE XXV, 

» Pcripl. Mar. Erythr. p. 28. ^ Ibid. 31, 3a. 
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S E C T, The juftnefs of the account given by this author of the 

articles imported from India, is confirmed by a Roman law, ia 
which the Indian commodities fubjedl to the payment of dutiM 
are enumerated *. By comparing thefe two accounts, we may 
form an idea, tolerably exa^i, of the natur-e and extent of the 
trade whh India in ancient times.^ 

As the flate of fociety and manners among the natives oF 
India, in the earliefl: period in which they are known, nearly 
refembled what we obferve among their defcendants in the pre** 
ient age ; their wants and demands were, of courfe, much the 
£ime. The ingenuity of their own artifts were fo able to fupply 
thefe, that they ftood tittle in need of foreign manufa&ures or 
productions, except fome of the ufeful metals, which their 
own country did not fumifli in fufficient quantity ; and then^ 
as now, it was moflly with gold and filver that the luxuries of 
the £aft were purchafed. In two particulars, however, our im- 
portations from India differ greatly from thofe of the ancients*. 
The drefs, both of the Greeks and Romans, was almoft en- 
tirely woollen, which,, by their frequent ufe of the warm bath„ 
was rendered abundantly comfortable. Their confumption of 
linen and cotton cloths was much inferior to that of modern 
timeSy when thefe are worn by perfons in every rank of life. 
Accordingly, a great branch of modern importation from that 
part of India with which the ancients were acquainted, is in 
piece-goods \ comprehending, under that mercantile term, the 
immenfe variety of fabrics, which Indian ingenuity has formed 
of cotton* But, as far as I have obferved, we have no autho- 

* Digeft> liU XXX13U tit« vf. %. 16. De pubUcanis et veftigalibus. 
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lity that will juftify us in ftating the ancient importation of S E C T. 

thcfe to be in any degree confiderable* 

« 

In modern times, though it continues ftill to be chiefly a 
commerce of luxury that is carried on with India, yet, to- 
gether with the articles that minifter to it, we import, to « 
confiderable extent, various commodities, which are to be con- 
iidered merely as the materials of our domeftic manufadures. 
Such are the cotton-wool of Indoftan, the filk of China, and 
the fah-petre of Bengal. But in the accounts of ancient im« 
portations from India^ raw filk and (ilk^thread excepted, I find 
nothing mentioned that could ierve as the materials of any 
home*manufadure. The navigation of the ancients never 
having extended to China, the quantity of unwrougfat filk with 
which they were iiipplied, by means of the Indian traders, 
appears to have been fo fcanty, that the manufadure of it 
could not make an addition of any moment Co their domeftic 
induftry. 

Apter this fuccinCk account of the commerce carried on 
by the ancients in India, I proceed to inquire what knowledge 
they had of the countries beyond the ports of Mufiris and 
Barace, the utmoft boundary towards the Eaft to which I have 
hitherto traced their progrefs. The Author of the Circum- 
navigation of the Erythraean Sea, whofe accuracy of defcrip- 
tion juftifies the confidence with which I have followed him 
for fonae time, feems to have been little acquainted with that 
part of the coaft which ftretches from Barace towards the 
fouth. He mentions, indeed, curforily, two or three different 

I 2 ports, 
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ports, but gives no intimation that any of them ivere ftaples 
of the commerce with Egypt. He haftens to Comar or Cape 
Comorin, the fouthernmoft point of the Indian peninfula, and 
his defcription of it is fo accurate, and fo conformable to its 
real flate, as ihews his information concerning it to have been 
perfedly authentic *. Near to this he places the pearl-fifliery 
of Colchos, the modern Kilkare, undoubtedly the fame with 
that now carried on by the Dutch in the ftrait which feparates 
the ifland of Ceylon from the continent. As adjacent to this 
he mentions three different ports, which appear to have been 
fituated on the eaft fide of the peninfula now known by the 
name of the Coromandel coaft. He defcribes thefe as emporia^ 
or Rations of trade ^ ; but from an attentive coniideration of 
fome circumftances in his account of them, I think it probable 
that the fbips from Berenice did not fail to any of thefe 
ports, though they were fupplied, as he informs us, with 
the commodities brought from Egypt^ as well as with the 
produdtions of the oppofite coaft of the peninfula ; but thefe 
feem to have been imported in country Jhips *. It was like- 
wife in veffels of their own, varying in form and burden, and 
diftinguithed by different names, fome of which he mentions, 
that they traded with the Golden Cherfonefus, or kingdom 
of Mal^icca, and the countries near the Ganges. Not far 
from the mouth of that river he places an ifland^ which be 
defcribes as fituated under the rifing fun, and as the laft region 
in the Eaft that was inhabited ^. Of all thefe parts of India^ 



• Pcripl. p. 33. D'Anvillc Ant. dc V lode, n8, &c. 

> Pcripl, p. 34. « TPJnua 9r?u>ui. ' Peripl. p. 36. 
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the Author of the Circumnavigation appears to have had very SECT* 
ilender knowledge, as is manifeft, not only from what he 
mentions concerning this imaginary ifland, and from his not 
attempting to defcribe them, ^ut from his relating, with the 
credulity and love of the marvellous, which always accompany 
and chara£lerife ignorance, that thefe remote regions were 
peopled with cannibals, and men of Aincouth and monftrous 
forms % 

I HAVE been induced ta beftow this attention, in tracing 
the courfe delineated in the Circumnavigation of the Erythraean 
Sea^ becaufe the Author of it is the firft ancient writer to 
whom we are indebted for any knowledge of the eaftern 
coaft of the great peninfula of India, or of the countries which 
lie beyond it* To Strabo, who compofed his great work on 

# 

geography in the reign of Auguftus,. India, particularly the 
mod eaftern parts of it, was little known* He begins his 
defcription of it with requeuing the indulgence of his readers^ 
on account of the fcanty information he could obtain with 
refped to a eountry fo remote,, which Europeans had feldom 
vifited, and many of them tranfiently only, in the fundiohs 
of military lervice. He obfesves, that even commerce had con<- 
tributed little towards an accurate inveftigation of the xountry, 
as few of the merchants from Egypt and the Arabian Gulf had 
ever failed as far as the Ganges ;. and^rom men fo illiterate^ 
intelligence that merited a full degree of confidence could 
hardly be expeded. His defcriptions of India, particularly ita 

• Pcripl. p. 3 J, 
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* EC T. Interior provinces^ are borrowed almoft entirely from the 

Memoiis of Alexander's Officers, with fome flender additions 
from more recent accoutitd, and thefe fo few in number, and 
fometimes fo inaccurate, as to Turnifti a ftriking proof of the 
Imall progrefs which the ancients had made, from the time of 
Ale^tander, in exploring that country. When an author, pof- 
feifed of fuch discernment and induftry as Strabo, who vifited 
in perfon feveral diftant regions that he might be -able to 
defcribe them with greater accuracy, relates, that the Ganges 
enters the ocean by one mouth \ we are warranted in conclud- 
ing, that in his time there was either no direfl: navigation 
carried on to that great rirer, by the traders from the Arabian 
Gulf, or that this voyage was undertaken fo feldom, that fcience 
had not then derived much information from it. 

The next author, in order of time, from whom we receive 
any account of India^ h the elder Pliny, who fiouriihed about . 
fifty years later than Strabo. As in the fliort defcription of 
India given in his Natural Hiftory, be follows the fame guides 
with Strabo, and feems to have had * no knowledge of the 
interior country, but vsrhat he -derived from the officers who 
jerved under Alexander and his immediate fucceflbrs, it ie 
unneceflary to examine his defcription minutely. He has 
added, however, two valuable articles, for which he was in^ 
debted to more recent difcoveries. The one is the account of 
the new courfe of navigation from the Arabian Gulf to the 
coaft of Malabar, the nature and importance of which I have 



"^ Strabo, Iib« xv. loii, C. 
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already explained. The other is a defcripiion of the ifland rf S E C Tv 
-Taprobana^ which I fhall" confider particularly, after enquir- 
ing intx> what Ptolemy has contributed, tawards our knowledge 
t£ the aacient flate of India. 

THOtjaH Ptolemy, who publifhed his works about fourfcor« 
years after Pliny, fcems to>have been more diftinguifhed for hia 
perfevering ioduftry, and talent for arrangement, than for aa 
inventive genius j geography has been more indebted to him 
ibr its improvement, than to any other philofppher. jFor- 
tunately for that fcience, in forming his general fyftem of 
.geography, he adopted the ideas, and imitated th« pra<5iQe of' 
Jilipparchus,. who lived qear four hundred years before h\$ 
time. That gr^t philofophcr was the fiirft ,who attempted ta 
make a catalogue of th« ftara. In order to afcertain their 
^ofition in the heavens with accuracy, he meafured their dif- 
tmcQ from certain circles of the fphere, computing it by 
^degrees, either from eaft to weft, or from north to fouth» . The 
former was denominated the longitude of the ftar,. the latter 
its latitude. This^ mode be found to be of fuch utility in his 
^ronomici^l refearchesy that he applied* it with oo lefs happy 
e£fe£t to geography ; and' it is. a rircumftance worthy of 
notice, that it was by obferving and defcribing the heavens, 
jnen were iirli taught to itieafure and delineate the earth 
with exaiStiiefSi This- method of fixing the pofitipn of places, 
invented by Hipparchus, though known to the gieographers 
between his time and that of Ptolemy, and mentioned both 
by Strabo*, and by Pliny ^, was not employed by any of 

» Lib. iu- * Nat. Hift. lib. ii. c. 12- 26. 70. 
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S EC T. them. Of this negle£t the moft probable account feems to be,^ 

that^ as none of them were aftronomers, they did not fully 
comprehend all the advantages geography might derive from 
this invention \ Thefe Ptolemy, who had devoted a long life 
to the improvement of aftronomy, theoretical as well as pradi- 
cal, perfe&ly difcerned, and, as in both thefe Hipparchus was 
his guide, he, in his famdus treatife on geography, defcribed 
the di6ferent parts of the earth according to their longitude 
and latitude. Geography was thus eflablifhed upon its proper 
principles, and intimately connefted with aftronomical obferva* 
tion and matfaematrcal fcience. This work of Ptolemy foon 
rofe high in eftimation among the ancients S During the 
middle ages, both in Arabia and in Europe, the decifions of 
Ptolemy, in every thing relative to geography, were fubmitted 
to with an aflent as implicit, as was yielded to thofe of 
Ariflotle ia all other departments of fcience. On the revival 
of a more liberal fpirit of inquiry in the fixteenth century, the 
merit of Ptolemy's improvements in. geography was examined 
and recognized ; that fcientific language which he firfl rendered 
general, continues to be ufed, and the pofition of places is ilill 
afcertained in the fame diflin£t and compendious manneri by 
Specifying their longitude and latitude^ 

Not fatisfied with adopting the general principles of Hippar- 
chus, Ptolemy emulated him in the application of them ; and, 
as that philofopher had arranged all the conftellations, he ven- 
tured upon what was no lefs arduous, to furvey all the regions 

* See NOTE XXVI. * Sce NOTE XXVII. 
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of the earth, vchich were then known, and with minute and 
^old decifion he fixed the longitude and latitude of the mod 
remarkable places in each of them. All his determinations, 
however, are not to be confidered as the refult of adual ob- 
fervation, nor did Ptolemy publifh them as fuch. Aflrono- 
mical fcience was confined, at that time, to a few countries* 
A confiderahle part of the globe was Httle vifited, and imper- 
fedly defcribed. The poiitioa of a fmall number of places 
only had been fixed with any degree of accuracy. Ptolemy 
was therefore obliged to confult the itineraries and furveys of 
the Roman Empire, which the political wifdom of that great 
ilate had completed with immenfe labour and expence'. 
Beyond the precincts of the empire, he had nothing on which 
he could rely, but the journals and reports of travellers. 
Upon thefe all his conclufions were founded ; and as he refided 
in Alexandria at a time when the trade from that city to India 
was carried on to its utmofl extent, this fituation might have 
been expelled to afford him the means of procuring ample in- 
formation concwning iu But either from the imperfect man* 
ner in which that country was explored in his time, or from 
his placing too much confidence in the reports of perfons 
who had vifited it with little attention or diicernpient ", his 
general delineation of the form of the Indian continent is 
the mod erroneous that has been tranfmitted to us from 
antiquity. By an aftonifliing miftake, he has made the penin- 
fula of India flretch from the Sinus Barygazenus, or Gulf of 
Cambay, from weft to eaft, Infiead of extending, according to 

^ Sec NOTE XXVIII. • Gcogr, lib. i. c. 17. 
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SECT, its real diredion, from north to fouth\ This error will 
II. 

appear the more unaccountable, when we recollect that Mc- 

gafthenes had publifhed a meafurement of the Indian peninfula, 

which approaches near to its true dimeniions} and that this 

had been adopted, with fome variations, by Eratofthenes^ 

Strabo, Diodorus Siculus, and Pliny, who wrote prior to the 

age of Ptolemy ^ * 

Although Ptolemy was led to form fuch an erroneous 
opinion concerning the general dimeniions of the Indian conti- 
nent, his information with refped to the country in detail, and 
the fituation of particular places, was more accurate ; and he is 
the firft author poflefled of fuch knowledge as enabled him to 
trace the fea*coaft, to mention the mod noted places fituated 
upon it, and to fpecify the longitude and latitude of each from 
Cape Comorin eaftward, to the utmoft boundary of ancient 
navigation. With regard to fome diftrids, particularly along 
the eafl fide of the peninfula as far as the mouth of the 
Ganges, the accounts which he had received feera to have 
been fo far exa£t, as to correfpond more nearly perhaps with 
the adual ftate of the country, than the defcriptions which he 
gives of any other part of India. M^ D^Anville, with his 
ufual induftry and difcernment, has confidered the principal 
ftations as they are fixed by him, and finds that they corre- 
fpond to Kilkare, Negapatam, the jnouth of the river Cauveri, 

» See NOTE XXIX. : 

^ Strabo, lib. xv. xoio. B. Arrian, Hift. Indie, c. 3, 4. Diod. Sicul. 
lib. ii. 148. Plin. Nat. Hift. lib. vi. c. 21. See NOTE XXX. 
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Mafulipatam, Poiat Gordeware, &c. It is foreign to the. SECT. 
objeift of this Difquifition, to enter into fuch a minute detail; 
but in feveral inftances we may obferve, that not only the 
CQnformity of pofition^ but the fimilarity of ancient and 
modern names, is verj' ftriking. The great river Cauveri is by 
• Ptolemy named Chaberis ; Arcot, in the interior country, is 
Arcati Regia ; and pr<»bably the whole coafl has received its 
prefent name of Coromandel from Sor Mandulam^ or the king- 
dom of Sorae, which is fituated upon it ''• 

In the courfe of one hundred and thirty-fix years^ which 
elapfed from the death of Strabo to that of Ptolemy, the com- 
mercial intercourfe with India was greatly extended j the latter 
geographer had acquired fuch an acceflion of new information 
concerning the Ganges, that he mentions the names of fix 
different mouths ef that river, and defcribes their pofitions. 
His delineation, however, of that part of India which lies 
beyond the Ganges, is not lefs erroneous in its general form^ 
than that which be gave of the peninfuta, and bears as little 
refemblance to the adual portion of thofe countries. He 
ventures, neverthdefs, upon a furvey of them, fimilar to that 
which he had made of the other great divifion of India, which 
I have already examined. He mentions the places of note 
along the coaft, fome of which he diflinguifhes as Emporia ; 
but whether that name was given to them on account of their 
being ftaples of trade to the natives, in their traffic carried on 
from one diftridl of India to another, or whether they were 

' Ptolem. Geogr. lib. vii. c. i. D'Anville, Antiq. dc Tlnde, 127, &c. 
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S £ C T. ports, ta which veflcls from the Arabian Gulf reforted diredlf^ 
^ - - ^ is not fpecified. The latter I ihould think ta be the idea^ 

which Ptolemy means to convey; but thefe regions of India 
were to remote, and, from the timid and flow courie oF 
ancient navigation, were probably fo little frequented, that his 
information concerning them is extremely defeAive, and his 
defcriptions more obfcure, more inaccurate, and lefs confomv- 
able to the real date of the country, than in any part of his 
geography. That peninfula to which he gives the name of 
the Golden Cherfonefus, he delineates as if it ftretched diredly 
from north to fouth, and fixes the latitude of Sabana £mpo-» 
rium, its fouthern extremity, three degrees beyond the line^. 
To the eaft of this peninfula he places, what he calls the Great 
Bay, and in the mod remote part of it the ftation of Catigara,. 
the utmoft boundary of navigation In ancient times, to which- 
he afligns no lefs than eight degrees and a half of fouthern 
latitude. Beyond this, he declares the earth to be altogether 
unknown, and aflerts that the land turns thence to the wefti- 
ward, and ftretches in that diredtion until it joins the pro- 
montory of Praflum in Ethiopia, which, according to his idea,, 
terminated the continent of Africa to the fouth \ In confe- 
quence of this error, no lefs unaccountable than enormous, he 
muft have believed the Efythraean Sea, in its whole extent 
from the coaft of Africa to that of Cambodia, to be a vaU 
bafon, without any communication with the ocean \ 



^ Ptolem. Geogn lib. vii. c» 3.. 5. D'AnvUIe, Ant. de I'^Iadf, 187. 
' Sec NOTE, XXXI. 
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Out of the confufion of thofe wild ideas, in which the ac- S EC T* 
counts of ignorant or fabulous travellers have involved the geo- 
graphy of Ptolemy, M, D'Anville has attempted to bring orders 
and, with much ingenuity, he has formed opinions with refpedt 
to, fome capital pofitions, which have the appearance of being 
well founded. The peninfula of Malacca is, according to him,, 
the Golden Cherfonefus of Ptolemy ; but inftead of the direc*^ 
tion which he has given it^ we know that it bends fome 
degrees towards the eaft, and that Cape de Romania, its 
fouthern extremity, is more than a degree to the north of the 
line. The Gulf of Siam he conilders as the Great Bay of 
Ptolemy, but the pofition on the eaft fide of that Bay, cor- 
refponding to Catigara, is a£tiially as many degrees to the 
north of the Equator, as he fuppofed it to be fouth of it. 
Beyond this he mentions an inland city, to which he gives the 
name of Thinse or Sinae Metropolis. The longitude which he 
affigns to it, is one hundred and eighty degrees from his firfl 
meridian in the Fortunate liland, and is the utmoft point towards 
the Eaft to which the ancients had advanced by fea. Its latitude 
he calculates to be three degrees fouth of the line. If, with M. 
D'Anville, we conclude the fituation of Sin-hoa, in the weftern 
part of the kingdom of Cochin*China, to be the fame with 
Sinae Metropolis, Ptolemy has erred in fixing its pofition no 
fefs than fifty degrees of longitude, and twenty degrees of 
latitude *. 



» Plolem. Geogr.lib. vii. c. 3. D^Anvillfe, Limites du Monde conudes An- 
ciens au-dela du Gange. Mem» de Literat. xxxiL 604, &c» 'Ant» de Tlnde, 
Supplcm,Li6i,&c. Sec NOTE XXXII. 
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^ E C T. These errors of Ptolemy concerning the remote parts 

of Afia, have -been rendered more confpicuous by n miftaken 
opinion of modern times ingrafted upon them. Sinae, the moft 
diflant flation mentioned in his geography, has fuch a neat 
refemblance in found to China, the name by which the.greateft 
and mod civilized empire in the Eaft is known to Europeans, 
that upon their firft acquaintance with it, they haftily concluded 
them to be the fame ; and of ccyifequence it was fuppofed that 
China was known to the ancients, though no point feems to be 
more afcertained, than that they never advanced by fea beyond 
that boundary which I have allotted to their navigation. 

Having thus traced the difcoveries of India which the 
ancients made by fea, I ihall next examine what additional 
knowledge of that country they acquired from their progrefs by 
land. It appears (as I have formerly related) that there wa& a 
trade carried on early with India through the provinces that 
ftretch along its northern frontier. Its various productions and 
manufactures were tranfported by land-carriage into the interior 
parts of the Perfian dominions, or were conveyed, by means of 
the navigable rivers which flow through the Upper Alia, to the 
Cafpian Sea and from that to the Euxine. While the fucceffort 
of Seleucus retained the dominion of the £aft, this continued 
to be the mode of fupplying their fubjeds with the commo- 
dities of India. When the Romans had extended their conquefts 
fo far that the Euphrates was the Eaftern limit of their empire, 
they found this trade ftill eflablifhed, and as it opened to them 
a new communication with the Eaft^ by means of which they 
received an additional fupply of luxuries, for which they 

had 
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bad acquired the higheft relifli, it became an objedl of tbeir SECT, 
policy to proteft and encourage it. As the progrefs of the cara- 
vans or companies of merchants, which travelled towards the 
countries whence they received the mod valuable manufa^flureSy 
particularly thofe of filk, was often interrupted, and rendered 
dangerous by the Parthians, who had acquired poflefnon of all 
the provinces which extend from the Cafpian Sea to that part 
of Scythia or Tartary whiph borders on China, the Romans 
endeavoured to render this intercourfe more fecure by a nego* 
ciation with one of the monarchs of that great empire. Of 
this fmgular tranfadion there is, indeed, po veftige in the Greek 
or Roman writers ; our knowledge of it is derived entirely from 
the Chinefe hiftorians^ by whom we are informed that 
An-toun, (the Emperor Marcus Antoninus,) the king of the 
people of the Weftern Ocean, fent an embafly with this view to 
Oun«ti, who reigned over China in the hundred and fixty-fixth 
year of the Chriftian aera*. What was the fuccefs of this 
attempt is not known, nor can we fay whether it facilitated 
fuch an intercourfe between thefe two remote nations as con-* 
tributed towards the fupply of their mutual wants. The defign 
certainly was not unworthy of the enlightened emperor of 
Rome to whom it is aicribed. 

It is evident, however, that in profecuting this trade with 

r 

China, a confiderable part of the extenfive countries to the 
fad of the Cafpian Sea mud have been traverfed ; and though 

* Memoire fur les Liaifons €t le Comaierce du Romains, avec les Tartarcs 
a les Chinois> par M. de Guignes. Mem. dc Literat. xxxii. 355, &c. 
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SECT* the chief inducement to undertake thofe diftant journies was 

gain, yet, in the courfe of ages, there muft have mingled 
among the adventurers, perfons of curioflty and abilities, who 
could turn their attention from commercial objeds to thofe of 
more general concern. From them fuch information was pro- 
cured, and fubjeded to fcientific difcuflion, as enabled Ptolemy 
to give a defcription of thofe inland and remote regions of 
Afu ", £illy as accurate as that of ifveral countries, of which, 
from their vicinity^ he may have been fuppofed to have re- 
ceived more diftin£t accounts. The fartheft point towards the 
£afl, to which his knowledge of this part of Afia extended, is 
Sera Metropolis, which, from various circumftances, appears 
to have been in the fame fituation mtfa Kant-cheou, a city of 
ibme note in Chen-fi, the moft wefterly province of the 
Chinefe empire. This he places in the longitude of one 
hundred and ileventy-feven degrees fifteen minutes, near three 
degrees to the weft of Sinas Metropolis, which he had defcrib* 
ed as the utmoft limit of Afia difcovered by fea. Nor was 
Ptolemy's "knowledge of this diftridt of Afia confined only to 
that part of it through which the caravans may be fuppofed 
to have proceeded direfily in their route eaftward ; he had 
received likewife fome general information concerning various 
nations towards the north, which, according to the pofitiou 
that he gives them^ occupied parts of the great plain of Tartary, 
extending confiderably beyond Lafla, the capital of Thibet| and 
the refidence of the Dalai Lama. 
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The latitudes of feveral places in this part of Afia are fixed S E C T, 
by Ptolemy with iuch uncommon precifion, that we can hardly 
doubt of their having been afcertained by adual obfervation« 
Out of many inftances of this, I Ihall feleft three of placed 
fituated in very different parts of the country under review. 
The latitude of Nagara, on the river Cophenes, (the modern 
Attook,) is, according to Ptolemy, thirty-two degrees and thirty 
minutes, which co-incides precifely with the obfervation of an 
Eaftern geographer quoted by M* D'Anville \ The latitude 
of Maracanda, or Samarcand, as fixed by him, is thirty-nine 
degrees fifteen minutes. According to the Aftronomical Tables 
of Ulug Beg, the grandfon of Timur, whofe royal refidence 
was in that city, it is thirty-nine degrees thirty-fevetx minutest 
The latitude of Sera Metropolis, in Ptolemy, is thirty- eight 
degrees fifteen minutes; that of Kant-*cheou, as determined 
by the Jefuit Miffionaries, is thirty-nine degrees. I have 
enumerated thefe ftriking examples of the co-incidence of his 
calculations with thofe eftabliflied by modern obfervations, for 
two reafons : One, becauie they clearly prove that thefe re- 
mote parts of Afia had been examined with fome confiderable 
degree of attentipn ; the other, becaufe I feel great fatisfadion, 
after having been obliged to mention feveral errors vand defedts 
in Ptolemy's geography, in rendering juftice to a philofopher, 
who has contributed fo much towards the improvement of that 
fcience. The fads which I have produced afford the ftrongeft 
evidence of the extent of his information, as well as the 

* EclaircifleiDens;, &c. Englifli Tranilation, p«.io. 
y Tab» Geegr. ap. HudfQn. Geogr. Minoi'cs, iii. 145. 
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8 EC T. juftnefs of his conclufioiis concerning countries with which, 

froth their remote fituation^ we might have fuppofed him to 
be leaft acquainted. 

Hitherto I have confined my refearches concernii^ the 
knowledge which the ancients had of India^ to the continent ; 
I return now to confider the difcoveries which they had made^ 
of the iilandd fituated in various parts of the ocean with which 
it is furroundedy and begin^ as I propofed^ with Taprobane^ 
the greateft and moft valuable of them. This illand lay fo 
diredly in the courfe of navigators who ventured beyond 
Gape Oomorin, efpecially when, according to the ancient mode 
«f failing, they feldom ventiu-ed far from the coaft, that its 
pofition, one ihould have thought, muft have been determined 
with the utmoft precifion. There is, however, hardly any 
point in the geography of the ancients mxxcc undecided and 
tincertain. Prior to the age of Alescander the Great, the name 
of Taprobane was unknown in Europe. In confequence rf 
the adtivc curlofity with which he expfored every country that 
he fubdued or vifited, fome information concerning it feems to* 
have been obtained. From his time, almoft every writer on 
geography has mentioned it, but their accounts of it are fo 
various,, and often fo contradidory, that we can hardly believe 
them to be defcrlbing the fame ifland. Strabo, the earlieft writer 
now extant, from whom we have any particular account of^ 
it, affirms that it was as large as Britain,, and fituated at: 
the diftance of feven days, according to fome reports, and: 
according to other, of twenty days failing from the fouthera. 
extremity q£ the Indian peninfula ;, from which„ conttary to 

what 
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trliat 18 known to be its real poAtion, be defciibes it as ft retch* 8 EC T, 

ing towards the weft above five hundred ftadU \ Pomponius 

Mela, the author next in order of time, is uncertain whether 

be fhould conflder Taprobane as an ifland/or as the beginning 

of another world ; but u$ no perfon, he iays, had ever failed 

round it* he feems to incline towards the latter opinion \ 

Pliny gives t more ample defcription of Taprobane, which, 

inftead of bringing any acci^on of lighti involves every thing 

relating to k in additional obfsurity. After enumerating the 

various and difcordant opinions of the Gr^ek writers, he in* 

forms us, that ambafladors were fent by a. kiiig of thst i^aod to 

the emperor Claudius, from whom the Romans learned £ev(sr»I 

things concerning it, which were formerly unknown % particu^- 

iarty that there were five hundred towns in the ifiaad, »n4 

that in the centre of it there was a lake three hundred and 

feventy-five miles in circumference. Thele ambaffadors wei^ 

aftonilhed at the fight of the Great Bear, and the Pleiades, being 

«onfteTlations which did not appear in Aeir iky ; mm} W4»re ftill 

more amased when they behdd 6ktk ihadows point towerdf 

the north, and the fun rife on diar left hand, nod iet oa their 

right. They affirmed too, that ia their country the moon 

was never feen until the eighiii day afbnr the cSiaoge, aod coa- 

tinued to be vififale only to the fixteesth ^ It » fuiptifing to 

find an author (o iatdligent as Pfiny relating all tb^ circum* 

^nces without aaimadyerfioa^ and partieulArly that be doep 

• Strabo, Kb. ii. 124. B. 180. B. xgau A, lib. xv. lOut* B« 

• DeSMuOriM, Ub. iii. c. ;« 
» "Nat Hift. lib. vi. c. ai. . 
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not take notice, that what the ambafladors reported concerning 
the appearance of the moon^ could not take . place ia anf 
region of the earth. 

Ptolemy, though fo near to the age of Pliny, feems to have 
' been altogether unacquainted with his defcription of Taprobane, 
or with the embaffy to the emperor Claudiuaf; He places that 
ifland oppofrte to Gape Comorin, at no great diftai ze from 
the continent, and delmeates it as ftretching from north to 
fouth no kfs than fifteen degrees, two of which he fuppofes 
to be fouth of the Equator ; and if his reprefentation of its 
dimenfions had been juft, it was well intitled from its magnif- 
tude to be compared with Britain *". Agathemerus, who wrote 
after Ptolemy,, and was well acquainted with his geography^ 
confiders Taprobane as the largeft of all iidands,, and afligns to* 
Britain only the fecond place ^•. 

» 
Frcm this diyerlity of the defcriptTons given by ancient whip 

ters, it IS not furprifing that the moderns fhould have enter.-^ 

tained very different fentiments with- refpeA to the ifland in the 

Indian ocean which was to be coniidered as the fame, with the 

Taprobane of the Greeks and Romans. As both. Pliny and 

Ptolemy defcribe it as lying in part to the fouth of the Equator^ 

fbme learned men maintain Sumatra to be the ifland which coiw 

refponds to this defcription. But the great diilance of Sumatra 

from the peninfula of India does not accord with any account 

« Ptol* lib. vii. c, 4* D'Anville, Ant. de I'Inde, p« i42«. 
f Lib. ii« c. 8« apud Hudfon* Geqgr. Minor, vol. iit. 
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which the Greek or Roman writers have given of the (Ituation of SEC T. 
-Taprobane, and we have no evidence that the navigation of tbe 
ancients ever extended fo far as Suinatra.^ The opinion more 
generally received is/ that the Taprobane of the ancients is 
tlie ifland of Ceylon ; and not only its vicinity to the continent 
of India, but the general form of the ifland^ as delineated by 
Ptolemy, as well as the pofition of feveral places in it, men- 
tioned by him, eftabliih this opinion (notwithftanding fome 
extraordinary miftakes, of which I fhall afterwards take notice) 
with a great degree of certainty.. 

Thb other iflands to the eaftr of Taprobane, mentioned by 
Ptolemy, might be fhewn (if fuch a detail were neceflary). 
to be the Andaman and Nicobar lilands ia the Gulf o£ 
Bengal*. 

After this long, and, I am afraid, tedious ihveftigation oF 
the progrefs made by the ancients, in exploring the difierent 
parts o£ India, and after tracing them asi far as they advanced 
towards the Eaft, either by fea or land,, I fhall offer fome 
general remarks concerning the mode in which their difcoveries 
were condu£ted, and the degree of confidence with which we 
may rely on the accounts of them, which could not have been 
offered with the fame advantage, until this invefligation was 
finifhed* 

The. art of delineating mapsj exhibiting either the figure of 
the whole earth, as far as it had been explored, or that of 
f articular countries, was known ta the ancients ; and withouc 

the^^ 
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* ^iP '^* ^^^ ^^^ ^ '^^"^ '^ ^^^ *^^ imagination, it was impoiCble to 

have formed a diftind idea either of the one or of the other« 
Some of thefe maps are mentioned by Herodotus, and other 
early Greek writers. But no maps prior to thofe which were 
formed in order to illuftrate the geography of Ptolemy, have 
reached our times, in confequence of which it is very difficult 
to conceive what was the relative fituation of the diflferent 
places mentioned by the ancient geographers, unlefs when it 
is precifely afcertained by meafurement *# As foon, however, 
as the mode of marking the fituation of each place by fpecify- 
ing its longitude and latitude was introduced, and came to be 
generally adopted, every pofition could be defcribed in com« 
pendious and fcientific terms* But dill the accuracy of this 
new method, and the improvement which geography derived 
from it, depends upon the mode in which the ancients e(Umated 
the latitude and longitude of places* 

, Though the ancients proceeded in determining the latitude 
and longitude of places upon the fame principles with the 
modems, yet it was by means of inftrumcnts very inferior in their 
conftru£tion to thofe now ufed, and without the fame minute 
attention to every circumftance that may aficd the accuracy of 
an obfervation, an attention of which long experience only 
can demoaftrate the neceffity. In order to afcertain the latitude 
of any place, the ancients obferved the. meridian altitude of 
the fun, either by means of the fhadow of a perpendicular 
^omon, or by means of an aftrolabe, from which it was 



• See NOTE XXXHI. 
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eafy to compute how many degrees and minutes the place of S E C T« 
•bfervation was diftant from the Equator. When neither of 
thefe methods could be employed, they inferred the latitude of 
any place from the bed accounts which they could procure of 
the length of its longeft day. 

With refped: to determining the longitude of any place, 
tfaey ,were much more at a loft, as there was only one fet of 
celeftial phenomena to which they could have recourfe. Thefe ^ 
Were the eclipfes of the moon (for thofeof the fun were not 
£> well underftood as to be fubfervient to the purpofes of; 
geography) ; the difference between the time at which an eclipfe 
was obferved to b^in or to end at two different places, gave 
immediately the difference between the meridians of thofe 
places. But the difficulty of making thofe obfervations with, 
accuracy, and the impoflibility of repeating them c^en, ren* 
dered them of fo little ufe in geography, that the ancients in 
determining longitudes were obliged^ for the moft part, to^ 
have recourfe to a&ual furveys, or to the vague information 
which was to be obtained from the reckonings of failors,.or the: 
itineraries of travellers*. 

But though the ancients, by means of the operations 
which. I have mentioned, could determine the pofition o£' 
places with a confiderable degree of accuracy at land, it is 
very uncertain whether or not they had any proper mode of 
determining this at fea. The navigators of antiquity feem rarely 
to have had recourfe to aflronomical obfervation. They had 
ao indruments fuited to a moveable and unfteady obfervatory ;; 

ux audi 
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and though by their pradicc of landing frequently, they might. 
In fome n>ea£ure, have fupplied that defeat, yet no ancient 
author, as far as I know, * has given an account of any aftro- 
nomical obfervation made by them during the courfe of their 
voyages. It feems to be evident from Ptolemy, who ejnploys 
fome chapters in fhewing how geography may be improved, 
and its errors may be rectified, from the reports of navigators ^, 
that all their calculations were founded folely upon reck^jning, 
and were not the refult of obfervation. Even after all thq im- 
provements which the moderns have made in the fdenoe of 
navigation, this mode of computing by reckoning is known 
to be fo loofe and uncertain, that, from it alone, no conclufion 
can be deduced with any great degree of precifion. Among 
the ancients, this inaccuracy muil have been greatly augmented, 
as they were accuftomed in their voyages, inftead of fteering a. 
diredt courfe which might . have been more cafily meaftired, 
to a circuitous navigation along the coafi: ; and were unac^ 
quainted with the compafs, or any other inftrument by which 
its bearings might hav« been afcertained. We find, accordingly, 
the pofition of many places which we may fuppofe to have 
been determined at fea, fixed with little .exadnefs. When, in 
confequence of an aftive trade, the ports of any country 
were much frequented, the reckonings of different navigators 
may have ferved in fome meafure to correft each pther, 
and may have enabled geographers to form their conclufions 
with a nearer approximation to truth. But in remote coun- 
t;fies, which have neither been the feat of military operations, 

' Lib. i, c. 7 — 14. 

nor 
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nor explored by caravans travelling frequently through them, SECT* 
every thing is more vague and undefined, and the refemblance 
between the ancient defcriptions of them, and their adual 
figure, is often fo faint that it can hardly be traced. The 
latitude of places too, as might be expefted, was in general much 
more accurately known by the ancients than their longitude. 
The obfervatipns by which the former was determined arc 
fimple, made with eafe, and are not liable to much error. 
The other cannot be afcertained precifely, without more com- 
plex operations, and the ufe of inftrumeats much more perfeA 
than any that the ancients feem to have poffefled K Among 
the vaft number of places, the pofition of which is fixed by 
Ptolemy, I know riot if he approaches as near to truth in 
the longitude of any one, as he has done in fixing the lati- 
tude of the three cities which I formerly mentioned as a ftrik«> 
ing, though not fingular, inftance of his exadnefs. 

Th£8E obfervations induce me to adhere to an opinion, 
which I propofed in another place \ that the Creeks and 
Romans, in their commercial intercourfe with India, were 
feldom led, either by curiofity or the love of gain, to vifit the 
more eaftern parts of it. A variety of particulars occur to 
confirm this opinion. Though Ptolemy beftows the appellation 
of Emporia on feveral places fituated on the coaft, which 
ftretches from the eaftern mouth of the Ganges to the ex- 
tremity of the Golden Cherfonefus, it is uncertain, as I for- 
merly obferved, whether from his having given them this 
name, we are to eonfider them as harbours frequented by fhips 
from Egypt, or merely by veflels of the country. Beyond the 

t Sec NOTE XXXIV; •» Hlft. of America, vol. i, p. 8p- 315. 
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SECT. Golden Cherfonefus, it Is remarkable that he mentions one 

II. • . . . . 

Emporium only \ which plainly indicates the intercourfe with 

this region of India to have been very inconfiderable. Had 
voyages from the Arabian Gulf to thofe countries of India 
been as frequent, as to have intitled Ptolemy to fpecify fo 
minutely the longitude and latitude of the great number of 
places which he mentions, he muft, in confequence of this, 
have acquired fuch information as would have prevented feveral 
gr^at errors into which he has fallen; Had it been ufual to 
double Cape Comorin, and to fail up the Bay of Bengal to the 
mouth of the Ganges, fome of the ancient geographers would 
not have been fo uncertain, and others fo widely miftaken, 
with refpe£t to the fituation and magnitude of the ifland of 
Ceylon. If thie merchants of Alexandria had often vifited 
the ports of the Golden Cherfonefus, and of the Great Bay, 
Ptolemy's defcriptions of them muft have been rendered more 
correfpondent to their real form, oor could he have believed 
feveral pla^s to lie beyond the line, which are in truth fome 
degrees on this fide of it. 

But though the navigation of the^ ancients may not have 
extended to the farther India, we are certain that various 
commodities of that country were imported into Egypt, and 
thence were conveyed to Rome, and to other parts of the 
empire. From circumftances which I have already enumerat- 
ed, we are warranted in concluding, that thefe were brought 
in veflels of the ccruntry to Mufiris, and to the otj^er ports oti 

^ Lib. vii. c. 2i^ 

the 
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tKe Malabar coafl, which were, at that period, the ftaplcs of S E C X« 
trade with Egypt. la a country of fuch extent as India, 
where the natural productions are vatious, and greatly diver- 
fified by art and induflry, an adtive domeftic commerce, both 
by Tea and by land, mull have earl^ taken place among its 
different provinces. Of this we have fonie hints in ancient 
authors ; and where the fources of information are fo few and 
fo fcanty, we jnuft reft fatisfied with hints. Among the 
different claffes, or cafts, into which the people of India were 
divided, merchants are mentioned as one% from which me 
may conclude trade to have been one of the eftablifhed occu- 
pations of men in that country. From the Author of the 
Circumnavigation of the Erythraean Sea, we learn that the 
inhabitants of the Coromandel coaft traded in veffels of their 
own with thofe of Malabar ; that the interior trade of Barygaza? 
was confiderable ; and that there was, at .all feafons, a number 
of country fhips to be found in the harbour of Mufiris *. By 
Strabo we are informed, that the moft valuable productions of 
Taprobane were ^ carried to different Emporia of India °". In 
this way the traders from Egypt might be fupplied with them, 
and thus could finifh their voyages within the year, which 
inuft have been protrafted much longer if they had extended 
as far towards the eaft.as is generally fuppofed. 

From all this it appears to be probable, that Ptolemy 
derived the information concerning the eaftern parts of India, 



k Plin, Nat./Iift. lib, vi. c. 22. 
» Lib. ii. 124. B. ' 



^ Peri p. Mar. Erythr. 34, 30. 
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^ ^if '^^ upon which he founds his calculations, not fo much from any 
I ^* ^^ direfl: and regular intercourfe between Egyfft and thefe coun- 
tries, as 'from the reports of a few adventurers, whom an 
enterprifing fpirit, or the love of gain, prompted to proceed 
beyond the ufual limits Of navigation* 

Though, from the age of Ptolemy, the trade with India 
continued to be carried on in its former channel, and both 
Rj^me, the ancient capital of the empire, and Conftantinople, 
the new feat of government, were fupplied with the precious 
commodities of that country by the merchants of Alexandria, 
yet, until the reign of the emperor Juftinian, we have no 
new information concerning the intercourfe with the Eaft by 
fea, or the progrefs which was made in the difcovery of its 
remote regions. Under Juftinian, Cofmas, an Egyptian 
merchant, in the courfe of his traffic, made fome voyages 
to India, whence he acquired the firname of Indicopleuftes ; 
but afterwards, by a tranfition not uncommon in that fuper* 
ftitious age, he renounced all the concerns of this life, and 
aflfumed the monaftic character. In the folitude and leifure of 
a cell, he compofed feveral works, one of which, dignified by 
him with the name of Cbrijlian Topography^ has reached \is. 
The main defign of it is to combat the opinion of thofc phl^ 

» 

lofophers, who affert the earth to be of a fpherical figure, and 
to prove that it is an oblong plane, of twelve thoufand miles in 
length from eifl; to weft, and of fix thoufand miles in breadth 
from north to fouth, furrounded by high walls, covered by 
the firmament as with a canopy or vault; that the viciflitude 

XI of 
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of day and night was occafioned by a mountain of ^prodigious SECT. 
. height^ fituated in the extremities of the north, round which 

« 

the fun moved ; that when it appeared on one fide of this 
mountain, the earth was illuminated, when concealed on the 
other fide, the earth was left involved in darknefs °« But amidft 
thofe wild reveries, more fuited to the credulity of his new 
profeifion, than to the found fenfe charadteriflic of that in 
which he was formerly engaged, Cofmas feems to relate what 
he himfelf had obferved in his travels, or what he had learned 
from others, with great flmplicity and regard for trudtu 

< 

He appears to have been well acquainted with the weft 
coaft of the Indian peninfula, and names feveral places fituated 
upon it ; he defcribes it as the chief feat of the pepper trade, 
and mentions Male, in particular, as one of the moft fre- 
quented ports on that account ^ : From Male, it is probable 
that this fide of the continent has derived its modern name 
of Malabar ; and the clufter of iflands contiguous to it, that of 
the Maldives. From him too we learn, that the ifland of 
Taprobane, which he fuppofcs to lie at an equal diftance 
from the Perfian Gulf on the weft, and the country of the 
Sinae on the eaft, had become, in confequence of this com- 
modious fituation, a great ftaple of trade ; that into it were 
imported the filk of the Sinae, and the precious fpices of the 
Eaftern countries, which were conveyed thence to all parts of 
India, to Perfia, and to the Arabian Gulf. To this ifland hef 

• Cofmas ap, Montfaucon Colled. Patrum» ii. 1x3, &c. 138. 

• Ccfirf. lib* ii. p. 138. lib, xi. 337* 
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SECT, gives the name of Sielediba '', the fame with that of Selendih, 

or Serendib, by which it is ftill known all over the £aft. 

« 

To Cofmas we are alfo indebted for the firft informatioa 
of a new rival to the Romans in trade having appeared in the 
Indian feas. The Perfians, after having overturned the empire 
of the Parthians, and re-eftablifhed the line of their ancient 
monarchs, feem to have furmounted entirely the averfion of 
their anceftors to maritime exertion, and made early and 
v^orous efforts in order to acquire a fliare in the lucrative 
commerce with India. All its confiderable ports were fre- 
quented by traders from Perfia, who, in return for fome pro- 
du£tions of their own country in requeft among the Indians, 
received the precious commodities, which they conveyed up 
the Perfian Gulf, and by means of the great rivers, Euphrates 
and Tigris, diftributed them through every province of their 
empire. As the voyage from Perfia to India was much fliorter 
than that from ^gypt, and attended with lefs expence and 
danger, the intercourfe between the two countries increafed 
rapidly. A circumftance is mentioned by Cofmas which is a 
ftriking proof of this. In moft of the cities of any note in 
India he found Chriftian churches eflabliihed, in which the 
fundions of religion were performed by priefts ordained by the 
archbiihop of Seleucia, the capital of the Perfian empire, and 
who continued fubje£t to his jurifdidlion \ India appears 
to liave been more thoroughly explored at this period, than it 
was in the age of Ptolemy, and a greater number of ftrangers 
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ieem to have been fettled there. It is remarkable, however, S E C T» 
that, according to the account of Cofmas, none of thefe ftran- 
gers were accuftomed to vifit the eailern regions of Afia, but 
refled fatisfied with receiving their filk, their fpices, and other 
valuable productions, as they were imported into Ceylon, and 
conveyed thence to the various marts of India \, 

The frequency of open hoftilities between the emperors of 
Conftantinople and the monarchs of Perfia, together with the 
increafmg rivalfhip of their fubjefl:s in the trade with India^ 
gave rife to an event which produced a confiderable change 
in the nature of that commerce. As the ufe of filk, both in 
drefs and furniture, became gradually more general in the 
court of the Greek emperors, who imitated and furpafled the 
fovereigns of Afia in fplendour and magnificence ; and as 
China, in which, according to the concurring teftimony of 
Oriental writers, the culture of filk was originally known \ 
ftill continued to be the only country which produced that 
valuable commodity ; the Perfians, improving the advantages 
which their fituation gave them over the merchants from the 
Arabian Gulf, fupplanted them in all the marts of India to 
which filk was brought by fea from the Eaft. Having it like- 
wife in their power to moleft or to cut off the caravans, which, in 
order to procure a fupply for the Greek empire, travelled by land 
to China, through the northern provinces of the kingdom, they 
entirely engrofled that branch of commerce. Conftantinople was 
obliged to depend on a rival power for an aiticle which luxury . 
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Viewed and defired as eflential to elegance. The Perfians, 
with the ufual rapacity of monopolifts, raifed the price of filk 
to fuch an exorbitant height \ that Juftinian, eager not only 
to obtain a full and certain fupply of a commodity which was 
become of indifpenfable ufe^ but folicitous to deliver the com- 
merce of his fubje£ts from the exactions of his enemies, en- 
deavoured, by means of his ally, the Chriftian monarch of 
Abyflinia, to wreft fome portion of the filk trade from the 
Perfians. In this attempt he failed ; but when he lead 
A. D. 551. expeded it, he, by an unforefeen event, attained, in" fome 

meafure, the obje£t which he had in view. Two Perfian 
monks having been employed as miffionaries in fome of the 
Chriftian churches, which were eftabliflied (as we are inform- 
ed by Cofmas) in different parts of India, had penetrated into 
the country of the Seres, or China. There they obferved the 
labours of the filk-worm, and b,ecame acquainted with all the arts 
of man in working up its productions into fuch a variety of 
elegant fabrics. ' The profped of gain, or perhaps an indignant 
zeal, excited by feeing this lucrative branch of commerce en- 
grofled by unbelieving nations, prompted them to repair to Con- 
ftantinople. There they explained to the emperor the origin 
of filk, as well as the various modes of preparing and manu* 
fafturing it, myfteries hitherto unknown, or very imperfqdly 
underftood in Europe ; and encouraged by his liberal promifes, 
they undertook to bring to the capital a fufficient number of 
thoie wonderful infedls, to whofe labours man is fo much in- 

« 

debted. This thty accompliihed by conveying the eggs of the 

< Proco|v Hift, Arcwi, c. 25, 
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filk-worm in a hollow cane. They were hatched by the S EC T, 
heat of a dunghill, fed with the leaves of a wild mulberry 
tree, and they multiplied and worked in the fame manner as in 
thofe climates where they firft became objeiSs of human atten- 
tion and care **• Vaft numbers of thefe infe£ts were foon rear- 
ed in different parts of Greece, particularly in the Peloponefus. 
Sicily afterwards undertook to breed filk-worms with equal 
fuccefs, and was imitated, from time to time, in fevcral towns of 
Italy. In all thefe places extenfive manufadtures were eftabliflied, 
and carried on, with filk of domeftic produdion. The demand 
for filk from the Eaft diminiflied of courfe, the fubjeds of the 
Greek emperors were no longer obliged to have recourfe to 
the Perfians for a fupply of it, and a confiderable change took 
place in the nature of the commercial intercourfe between 
Europe and India \ 

■ Procop. dc Bello Gothic, lib. iv, €• 17. 
» Sec NOTE XXXV. 
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SECTION ni. 

« 

htercourfe with India^ from the Conquefi of Egypt by the Ma^ 
bomeddMS^ to the Difcovery of the Pajfage by the Cape of 
Good Ihpe^ and the Eftabli/bment of the Portuguefe Dominion 
in the Eaft. 

ft 

ABOUT fourfcore years after the death of Juftinlan, an S E C T« 
event happened, i^bich occafioned a revolution ftili more 
con^defable in the intercourfe of Europe with the £aft. Ma^ 
hornet, by publifliing a new religion, feems to have animated 
his countrymen with a new ipirit, and to have called forth 

N a latent 
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SECT, latent paiHons and talents into exertion. The 'greateft part cF 
■i_ , - ^-' _f the Arabs, fatisfied from the earlieft times with national inde- 

pendence and perfonal liberty, tended their camels, or reared 
their palm-trees, within the precinds of their own peninfula, 
and had little intercourfe with the reft of mankind, unlefs^ 
when Ihey Tallied out lo plunder a caravan,. or to rob a traveller* 
In fome diftridts, however, they had begun to add the labours- 
of agriculture, and the bufinefs of commerce, to the occupa- 
tions of paftoral life. All thefe orders, of men, when prompt- 
ed by the enthufiaflic ardour with which the exhortations and 
example of Mahomet infpired them, difplayed, at once, all 
the zeal of miffionaries, aild the amVition df conquerors. 
They fpread the dodrine of their prophet, and extended the 
dominion of his fucceflbrs, from the ihores of the Atlantic ta 
the frontier of China, with a rapidity of fuccefs to which 
A. D, 640; there is nothing fimilar in the hiftory of mankind* Egypt 

was one of their earlieft conquefts ; and as they fettled in that 
inviting country, aad kept poffeflion . of it,, the Greeks were 
excluded from all intercourfe with AleJcandria, to which they 
had long reforted as the chief mart of Indian goods* N<m: 
was this the only effect which the progrefe q£ the Maho- 
medan arins had upon the commerce of Europe with Indian 
Prior to their invafion of Egypt, the Arabians had fubdued the 
great kingdom of Perfia, and added it to the empire of their 
Caliphs. They found their new fiibje<^s engaged in profecuting. 
that extebfive trade with India, and tlie country to the eaft of 
it^ the commencement and progrefs of which in Pefiia I have 
already mentioned ; and they were fo fenfible of the great ad- 
vantages derived from it, that they became defirous to partake 

5 ^^ 
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of them. As the adive powers of the humaa mind, when SECT, 
roufed to vigorous exertions in one line, are moft capable of 
operating with force in other diredions ; the Arabians, from 
impetuous warriors^ foon became enterpriling merchants* 
They continued to carry on the trade with India in its former 
channel from the Perfian Gulf, but it was with that ardour 
which characterizes all the early efforts of Mahomet^s follow* 
ers. In a fhort time they advanced far beyond the bounjdaries- 
of ancient navigation, and brought m^ny of the noofl precious* 
GomnK)ditits of the Eaft direftly from the countries whicji* 
produced them. In order to cngrofs all the profit arifing from 
the lale of them, thp Caliph Onvar*, a few^ years after the 
mnqoeft of Perfia, founded the city of Baflbra, on the weftern 
banks of the great fiream formed by the junction of the 
Euphrates and Tigris, with a view of iecuring the command 
of thefe two rivers, by which goods imported from India were 
eoQveyed into all parts of Afia.* With fuch difcernment was 
the iituation choien, that Baflbra foon became a place of trade 
bardly inferior to Alexandria^ 

This genearal information whh refpedt to the trade of the 
Arabians with India, which is all that can be derived from 
the hiftorians of that period, is confirmed and illuftrated by 
the Relation of a Voyage from the Perfian Gulf towards the 
Eaft, written by an Arabian n^rchant in the year of the 
Chriftian asra eight hundred and fifty-one, about two centuries 

. * HerbeI..BibIioth. Orient, artic. Bajrah. 
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SECT, after Perfia was fubje£lcd to the Caliphs, and explained by the 

Commentary of another Arabian, who had likewife. vifited the 
Eaftern parts of Ada ^ This curious Relation, which enables 
us to fill up a chafm in the hiftory of mercantile communica- 
tion with India, furnifhes materials for defcribing more in' 
detail the extent of the Arabian difcoveries in the Eaft, and 
the manner in which they made them. 

Though fome have imagined that the wonderful property 
of the magnet, by which it communicates fuch virtue to a 
needle or flender rod of iron, as to malce it point towards the 
poles of the earth, was known in the Eaft long before it was 
obferved in Europe, it is manifeft, both from the Relation of 
the Mahometan merchant, and from much concurring evi- 
dence, that not only the Arabians, but the Chinefe, were 
deftitute of this faithful guide, and that their mode of navi- 
gation was not' more adventrous than that of the Greeks and 
Romans % They (leered fervilely ak>ng the coafl;, feldom 
ftretching out to fea fo far as to lofe fight of land^ and as 
they Ihaped their courfe in this timid manner, their mode 
of reckoning was defedive, and liable to the fame errors which 
I obferved ta that of the Greeks and Romans ^ 

Notwithstanding thefe diladvantages, the progrefs of 
the Arabians towards the Eaft extended far beyond the Gulf 

* S<5c NOTE XXXVI. * Relation, p. a. 8, &c. 

' Renaudot/ Inquiry into the Time when the Mahomedans firil eniered 
China, p. X42< 
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mi Siam, the bouitiary of European navigation. They .became S E C T.. 
acquainted - with Sumatra,, and the other iflands of the great 
Indian Archipelago^ and advanced as far a8 the city of Canton 
ia China* Nor are thefe difcoveriefr to be coniidered as the 
efie A of the enterprifmg curiofity of individuals ; they were 
owing to a regular commerce carried on from the Perilan 
Gulf with China, and all the intermediate countries- Many 
Mahomedans, imitating the example of the Perfians defcribed 
by Cofmas Indicopleufles, fettled in India and the countries- 
beyond it. They were fo numerous in the city of Canton^, 
that the emperor (^s the Arabian authors relate) permitted 
them to have a Cadi or j udge of their own fed:,, who decided 
.controverfies among his countrymen by. their own laws, and 
prefided in all. the fundions of religion % In other places 
profelytes. were gained to the Mahomedan faith, and the 
Arabian language was underftood and fpoken in almoft every 
iea*port of any note. Ships<£rom China and different places of 
India traded in* the Perfian* Gulf, and by the frequency of 
mutual intercourfe, all the nations, of the Eaft became bettei: 
acquainted with, each other '.. 

A STRIKING proof of this is* the new information concern-^ 
ihg China and India we receive from the^ two authors I have 
mentioned^. They points out the {ituation of Canton, . now fo - 
well known^to Europeans,, with a oonfiderable degree of exz€t^ 
nefst^ They take notice of the general ufe of filk among tha 

* Belation, p^^, Riemarkt, p. 19, Inquiry^.p* 1711 &c.- 
' See NOTE XXXVH. « Relation, p, 8.. 
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S E 9 T. Chinefe. They are the firft who tncntioti their celebnited 
III* 

manufadure of porcelane, which, on account of its delicaof 

and tranfparency, they compare to glals. They defcribe the 

tea-tree, and the mode of ufing its leaves ; and from the great 

revenue which was levied (as they inform us*) from the con- 

fumption of it, tea feems to have been as univcrfally the favsour- 

ite beverage of the Chinefe in the lainth century, as it is at 

prefent \ 



Even with re^eft to thofe parts of India which the Credcs 
and Romans were accuftomed to vifit, the Arabians liad ac- 
quired more perfe<J3: information. They mention a great em- 
pire eftablifhdd on the Malabar coaft, governed by monarch* 
whofe authority was paramount to that of every power m 
India. Thcfe monarchs were diftinguiflied by the appellation 
of Balcharoy a name yet known in Indi^ ', and it is probable 
that the Samorin, or emperor of Calicut, fo frequently men- 
tioned in the accounts of the firft voyages of the Portuguefc 
to India, poflefled fome portion of their dominions* They 
celebrate the ^extraordinary progrefs which the Indians had 
made in aftronomical knowledge, a circumftance which feems' 
to have been unknown to the Greeks and Romans, and aflert 
that in this branch of fcience they were far fuperior to the moll 
enlightened nations of the Eaft, on which account their 
fovereign vras denominated the King of Wifdom \ Other 
peculiarities in the political inftitutions, tire mode of judicial 



* Relation, p. 21. 25^ 
^ Relation, p. 37, 53. 
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{yroceedings, the pailimes, and the fuperftitlons of the Indians, 
particularly the excruaiatihg mortifications and penances of 
the faquirs, might be produced as proofs of the fuperior know- 
ledge which the Arabians had acquired of the manners of that 
people* 




The fame commercial fpirit, or religious zeal, which prompted 
the Mahomedans of Perfia to viiit the remoteft regions of the 
£aft, animated the Chriftians of that kingdom. The Neftorian 
churches planted in Perfia, under the protedion firfl of its 
native fovereigns, and afterwards of its conquerors the Caliphs, 
were numerous^ and governed by refpedlable ecclefiaftics. 
They had early fent miffionaries into India, and eflabliihed 
churches in different parts of it, particularly, as I have formerly 
related, in the Ifland of Ceylon. When the Arabians 
extended their navigation as far as China, a more ample field, 
both for their commerce and their zeal, opened to their view. 
If we may rely on the concurring evidence of Chriflian authors, 
ih the Eaft as well as in the Wefl, confirmed by the teflimony of 
the two Mahomedan travellers, their pious labours were attend- 
ed with fuch fuccefs, that, in the ninth and tenth centuries the 
number of Chriftians in India and China was very confidera- 
ble *. As the churches in both thefe countries received all their 
ecclefiaflics from Perfia, where they were ordained by the 
Catbolicos^ or Nefliorian Primate, whofe fupremacy they ac- 
knowledged, this became a regular channel of intercourfe and 
intetligence j and to the combined effect of all thefe circum- 
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SECT, ftances, we are indebted for the information we receive from 
III. 

the two Arabian writers °, concerning thqfe regions of Afia 

which the Ghreeks and Romans never viflted. 

But while both the Mahomedan and Chriflian fubjedls of 
the Caliphs continued to extend their knowledge of the Eaft, 
the people of Europe found themfelves excluded alraoft 
entirely from any intercourfe with it. To them the great 
port of Alexandria was now fhut, and the new lords of the 
Perfian Gulf, fatisfied with fupplying the demand in their own 
vaft dominions fot the commodities of the Eaft, neglected to 
convey them, by any of the ufual channels, to the trading 
towns on the Mediterranean. The opulent inhabitants of 
Conftantinople, and other great cities of Europe, bore this 
deprivation of luxuries, to which they had been long accuf- 
tomed, with fuch impatience, that all the aftivity of commerce 
was exerted, in order to find a remedy for an evil which they 
deemed intolerable. The difficulties which were to be fur- 
mounted in order to accoraplifh this, affiDrd the moft flriking 
proof of the high eftimatioh in which the commodities of ther 
Eaft were held at that time. The filk of China was purchafed in 
Chenfi, the wefternmoft province of that empire, and conveyed 
thence by a caravan, in a march of eighty or a hundred dajs, 
to the banks of the Oxus, where it was embarked, and carried 
down the ftream of that river to the Cafpian. After a dan- 
gerous voyage acrofs that fea, and afcending the river Cyrus as 
far as it is navigable, it was conducted by a flxort land-carriage^ 

■ Relation, p. 35.. 
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of five days to the river Phafis\ which faUs into the Euxine or SECT. 

Ill* 
Black Sea. Thence, by an eafy and well known courfe, it was 

tranfported to Conftantihople. The conveyance of commodities 

from that region of the Eaft, now known by the name of In- 

doftanj was fomewhat lefs tedious and operofe. They were 

carried from the banks of the Indus, by a route early frequented^ 

and which I have already defcribed, either to the river Oxus, 

cff diredly to the Cafpian, from which they held the fame 

cpurfe to GoA{bantin(^le« 

It is obvious, that only, commodities of fmall bulk, and of 
confiderable value, could bear the expence of fuch a mode of 
conveyance ; and in regulating* the price of thofe commodities, 
not only the expence, but the rifque and danger of conveying 
them, were to be taken into account. In their journey acrofs 
the vaft plain extending from Samarcande to the frontier of 
China, caravans were expofed to the aflaults and depredations 
of the Tartars, the Huns, the Turks, and other roving . tribes , 
which, infeft the north-eaft of Afia, and which have always 
confidered the merchant and traveller as their lawful prey; nor 
were they exempt from infult and pillage in their journey from 
the Cyrus to the Phafis, through the kingdom of Colchis, a 
country noted, both in ancient and in modern times, for the 
thievilh difpofition of its inhabitants. Even under all thefe 
difadvantages, the trade wkh the Eaft was carried on with 

» 

ardour. Conftantinople became a confiderable mart of Indian 
and. Chinefe commodities, and the wealth which flowed into it 

» Plin. Nat. Hift. lib. vi. c. 17. 
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SECT, in confequence of this, not only added to the fplendour of 

that great city, but feenis to have retarded, for fome time, the 
decline of the empire of which it waa the capital. 

As far as we may venture to conjedure, from the imper-« 
fed information of cotemporary hiftorians, it was chiefly by 
the mode of conveyance which I have defcribed, perilous and 
operofe as it was, that Europe was fupplied with the commo* 
dities of the £aft, during more than two centuries. Through- 
out that period the Chriflians and Mahomedans were engaged 
in almoft uninterrupted hoftilities ; profecuted with all the 
animofity which rivalfliip for power, heightened by religious 
zeal, naturally excites. Under drcumllances which occafioned 
fuch alienation, commercial intercourfe could hardly fubfift, 
and the merchants of Chriftendom' either did not refort at all 
to Alexandria, and the ports of Syria, the ancient ftaples for 
the commodities of the Eaft, after they were in poffeffion of 
the Mahomedans, or if the love of gain, furmounting their 
abhorrence of the Infidels, prompted them to vifit the marts 
' which they had long frequented, it was with much caution and ' 
diftruft. 

While the difficulties of procuring the produdions of the 
Eaft were thus augmented, the people of Europe became more 
defirous of obtaining them. About this time fome cities of 
Italy, particularly Amalphi and Venice, having acquired a 

* 

greater degree of independence than they formerly poffeffed, 
began to cultivate the arts of domeftic induftry, with an ardour 
and ingenuity uncommon in the middle ages. The efifeft of 

X I thefe 
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theie exertions was fuch an increafe of wealth, as created new SECT* 

III 
wants and defires, and formed a tafle for elegance and luxury, 

which induced them to vifit foreign countries in order to . 
gratify it. Among men in this ftage of their advance- 
ment, the produ£tions of India have always been held in high 
eftimation, and from this period they were imported into Italy 
in larger quantities, and came into more general ufe. Several 
circumflances which indicate this revival of a commercial Ijpirit, 
are collected by the induftrious Muratori, and, from the clofe 
of the feventh century, an attentive, obferver may difcern faint 
traces of its progrefs ?• 

Even in enlightened ages, when the tranfadions of nations 
are obferved and recorded with the greateft care, and the ftore 
of hiftorical materials feems to be abundantly ample, fo little 
attention has been paid to the operations of commerce,, that 
every attempt towards a regular deduction, of them, has been, 
found an undertaking of the utmoft difficulty. .The aera,. 
however, to which I have conduced this Difquifition, is. one 
of the periods in the annalis of mankind concerning which, 
hiftory furniflies moft fcanty information. As it was chiefly 
in the Greek empire, and in fome cities of Italy, that any 
efforts were made to procure the commodities of India, and 
the ' other regions of the Eaff, it is only from the Hiftorians 
of thofe countries we can expe£k to find any account of that 
trade. But from the age of Mahomet, until the time when* 

^ Antiquit. Ital. medij ^vJ, ii. 400. 408* 41a 883. 885. 894« Rer, 
ItaL Script, ii. 487. 
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the Comneni afcend^d the throne of Conftantinople, a period 
of more than four centuries and a half, the Byzantine hiftory is 
contained in meagre chronicles, the compilers of which fel- 
dom extended their views beyond the intrigues in the palace, 
.the fadions in the theatre, or ^e difputes of theologians* 
To them the monkifh annalifts of the different ftates and cities 
of Italy, during the fame period, are (if poffible) far inferior 
in merit, and in the early accounts of thofe cities which have 
been moft celebrated for their commercial fpirit, we fearch. 
with little fuccefs for the origin or nature of that trade by 
which they firft rofe to eminence ^ It is manifeft, however, 
from the flighted attention to the events which happened in 
the feventh and eighth ceiituries, that the Italian ftates, while 
their coafts were continually infeft^d by the Mahomedans, who. 
had made fome fettlements there, and had fubje£led Sicily 
almoft entirely to their dominion, could not trade with much 
confidence and fecurity in Egypt and Syria. With what, 
implacable hatred Chriftians viewed Mahomedans, as the dif- 
ciples of an impoftor, is well known ; and as all the nations 
which profeffed the Chriftian faith, both in the Eaft and Weft, 
had mingled the worfliip of angels and faints with that of the 
Supreme Being, and had adorned their churches with pictures 
and ftatues; the true Moflems confidered themfelyes as the 
only affertors of the unity of God, and beheld Chriftians of 
every denomination with abhorrence, as idolaters. Much time 
was requifite to foften this mutual animofity, Xo far as to rcn- , 
der intercourfe in any degree cordiaL 
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Meanwhile a tafte for tlie luxuries of the Eaft continued SECT, 
not only to fpread in Italy, but, from imitation of the Italians, 
or from fome improvement in their own fituation, the people 
of Marfeilles, and other towns of France on the Mediterranean, 
became equally fond of them. But the profits exaded by the 
metx:hants of Amalphi or Venice, from whom they received 
thofe precious commodities, were fo exorbitant as prompted 
them to make fome effort to fupply their own demands. 
With this view, they not only opened a trade with Conftan- 
tinople, but ventured at times to vifit the ports of Egypt and 
Syria *. This eagernefs of the Europeans, on the one hand, 
to obtain the productions of India, and, on the other hand^ 
the immenfe advantages which both the Caliphs and their 
fubjedts deriv^ed from the fale of them, induced both fo far to 
conceal their reciprocd antipathy, as to carry on a traffic 
zhanifeftly for their common benefit. How far this traffic 
extended, and in what mode it was conduced by thefe new 
adventurers, the fcanty information wtich can be gathered 
from contemporary writers, does not enable me to trace with 
accuracy. It is probable, however, that this communication 
would have produced infenfibly its ufual effefl:, of familiarizing 
and reconciling men of hoflile principles and difcordant man- 
ners to one another, and a regular commerce might have been 
eftablifhed gradually between Chriftians and Mahometans, 
upon fuch equal terms, that the natiQns of Europe might 
have received all th^j luxuries of the Eaft, by the fame channels 
in which they were formerly conveyed to them, firfl by the 

^ MemJ de Literat. torn, xxxvii*. p»^467, &c.. 483. 
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^ \? ^' Tynans, then by the Greeks of Alexandria, next by the 

Romaosi and at laft by the fubjefts of ihe Conflantinopolitan 
empire. 

_ % 

But whatever might have been the influence of this grow- 
ing correfpondence, it was prevented from operating with 
full efFefl: by the crufades, or expeditions for the recovery 
of the Holy Land, which, during two centuries, occupied the 
profeflbrs of the two rival religions, and contributed to alie- 
nate them more than ever from each other. I have, in ano-. 
ther work \ contemplated mankind while under the dominion 
of this frenzy, the mod fingular, perhaps, and the longed 
continued, of any that occurs in the hiftory of our fpecies ; 
and I pointed out fuch efFe£ts of it upon government, upon 
property, upon manners and Jafte, as were fuited to what 
were then the objedls of my enquiry. At prefent my atten- 
tion is confined to obferve the commercial confequences of the 
crufades, and how far they contributed to retard, or to promote^ 
ihe conveyance of Indian commodities into Europe. 

To fix an idea of peculiar fanQity to that country, which 
the Author of our Religion feleSed as the place of his refi- 
dence while on earth, and in which he accompliihed the 
redemption of mankind, is a fentiment fb natural to the 
human mind, that^ from the fixft eftablifhment of Chriftianity^ 
•thje vifiting of the lioly places in Judea was confidered as an 
cxercife of piety, tending powerfully to awaken and to cherifh 

' Hift. of Charles V, vol. i, j>. 26. edit. ij8j. 
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Z fpirit of devotion. Through fufccceding agcs^ the practice S EC T. 
continued^ and increafed in everf part of Chriftendom. When 
Jenifalem was fubje£l:ed to the Mahomedan empire, and 
danger was added to the fatigue and expence of a diftant 
pilgrimage, the undertaking was viewed as ftill more merito- 
rious. It was fometimes enjoined as a penance to be perform* 
ed by heinous tranfgreflbrs. It was more frequently a duty 
undertaken with voluntary zeaJ, and in both cafes it was 
deemed an expiation for all paft ofiences. From various caufes^ 
which I have eifewhere enumerated % thefe pious vifits to the 
Holy Land multiplied amazingly during the tenth and deventh 
centuries. Not only individuals in the lower and middle ranks . 
of life, but perfons of fuperior condition, attended by large 
retinues, and numerous caravans of opulent pilgrims^ refixted 
to Jerufalem* 

In all their operations, however, men have a wonderful 
dexterity in mingling fome attention to interefl: with thofe 
fiin£tions which feem to be moil purely fpiritual. The Ma- 
homedan caravans which, in obedience to the injundions of 
their religion, vifit the holy temple of Mecca,, are not com* 
pofed, as I fhall hereafter explaia more fully, of devout pil« 
grims only, but of merchants, who, both in going and return-* 
ing, are provided with fuch an ailbrtment of goods, that they 
carry on a confiderable traflSc \ Even the Faquirs of India, 
whole wild enthufiafm feems to elevate them above all klkU 



• Hift. of Charles V. vol. i. p. 27 . 285. 
"* Viaggl di Raittfia, vol. i. p. 151, 152^ 
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^ ^t9 ^' *^^ about the concerns of this world, have rendered their 
III. r • • 

frequent pilgrimages fubfervient to their intereft, by trading in 

every country through which they travel **• In like manner, 

it was not by devotion alone that fuch numerous bands of 

Chriftian pilgrims were induced to vifit Jerufalem. To many 

of them commerce was the chief motive of undertaking that 

diftant voyage, and by exchanging the productions of Europe 

for the more valuable commodities of Afia, particularly thofe 

of India, which at that time were diffufed through every part 

of the Caliphs dominions, they enriched themfelves, and fur* 

niflied their countrymen with fuch an additional fupply of 

Eaftern luxuries, as augmented their relijQi for them \ 

But how faint foever the lines may be, which, prior to the 
crufades, mark the influence of the frequent pilgrimages ta 
the Eaft upon commerce, they become fo confpicuous after 
the commencement of thefe expeditions, as to meet the eye of 
every obferver. Various circumftances concurred towards this, 
from an enumeration of which it will appear^ that by attend- 
ing to the progrefs and effedls of the crufades, confiderable 
light is thrown upon the fiibjeft of my inquiries. Great 
armies, conduced by the moft illuftrious nobles of Europe,, 
and compofed of men of the moft enterprifing fpirit in all the 
kingdoms of it, marched towards Paleftine, through countries 
fer advanced beyond thofe which they left, in every fpecies of 
imprcrvement. They beheld the dawn of profperity in the 

• See NOTE XL. 

' GuI. Tyr. lib. xviu C..4. p* 933* ap. GefiaDei per Francos-. 
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Tepublics of Italy, which had begun to vie with each other in SECT, 
the arts of induftry, and in their efforts to engrofs the lucra- 
tive commerce with the Eaft. They . next admired the more 
advanced flate of opulence and fplendour in Conflantinople, 
raifed to a pre-eminence above all thip cities, then known, by 
its extenfive trade, particularly that which it carried on with 
India, and the countries beyond it. They afterwards ferved in 
thofe provinces of Afia through which the commodities of the 
Eafl: were ufually conveyed, and became mailers of feveral 
cities which had been ftaples of that trade. They eflabliflied 
the kingdom of Jerufalem, which fubfifted near two hundred 
years. They took poffeflion of the throne of the Greek em- 
pire, and governed it above half a century. Amidft fuch a 
variety of events and operations, the ideas of the fierce 
warriors of Europe gradually opened and improved; they 
became acquainted with the policy and arts of the people 
whom they fubdued; they obferved the fources of their 
wealth, and availed themfelves of all this knowledge. Antioch 
and Tyre, when conquered by the crufaders, were flourifliing 
cities, inhabited by opulent- merchants, who fupplied all the 
nations trading in the Mediterranean with the productions of 
the Eaft ^, and as far as can be gathered from incidental occur- 
rences, mentioned by the Hiftorians of the Holy War, who, 
being moftly priefts and monks, had their attention direfted to 
objeds very different from thofe relating to commerce, there 
is reafon to believe that both in Coilftantinople, while fubjeft 

' Gul. Tyr. lib. xiii. c. 5. Alb.. Aqucnf. Hift. Hierof. ap. Gefta Dei, 
vol. i. p* 247. 
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S EC T. to the Franks^ and in the porta of Sjm acquired by tBe 

Chriftian»^ the long^eflablifhed trade with the £aft continued to 
be protected and encouraged. 

But though commej^e may have been only a fecondary^ 
object with the martial leaders of the crufades^ engaged in 
perpetual hollilities with th^ Turks on one hand„ and with 
the Soldans of Egypt on the other, it was the primary objeft 
with the aiTociates^ in conjun&ion with whom they carried on 
their operations* Numerous as the armies were which aflumed 
the croft, and enterprifing. as the famatical zeal was with 
which they were animated, they could not have accompliihed 
their purpofe, or even have reached 'the feat of their warfare,, 
without fecuring the affiftance of the Italian flates^ None of the 
other European powers could either &irnifK a fufficient number 
of tranfports to convey the armies of the cfufaders to the coaft 
of Dalmatia, whence they marched to Conflantinople, the place 
of general rendezvous ; or were able to fupply them with 
military ftores and provifions in fuch abundance as to enable 
them to invade a diftant coimtry. In all the fucceflive expe* 
ditions, the fleets of the Genoefe, of the Pifans,. or of the 
Venetians, kept on the coaft as the armies advanced by land^ 
and fupplying them, &om time to time, with whatever was 
wanting, engrofied aH the profits of a branch of commerce 
which, in every age, has been extremely lucrative* It was 
with all the interefled attention of merchants,, that the Italians 
afforded their aid. On the reduction of any place ia which 
they found it for their intereft to fettle, they obtained from 
the crufaders valuable immunities of different kinds *^ freedom 

5 . of 
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of trade; an abatetncat of the xjfual duties paid for v/hat SECT, 
was imported and exported > or a total exemption from tliem ; 
the property of entire fuburbe in fomc citiedy and of cxtenfive 
ftrects in others ; and a privilege granted to every perfon who 
refided within their precinds^ or who traded under tiieir pro- 
tection^ of being tried by their own laws, and by judges of 
their own appointment '^ In confequence of fo many adran^ 
tages, we can trace, during the progrcfs of the crufades, a^ 
rapid increafe of wealth and of power in all the commercial 
ftates of Italy. Every port open to trade was frequented by 
their merchants, who, having now engrofled entirely the com«» 
merce of the £aft, ftrove with fuck adive emulation to find 
sew markets for the commodities which it furni&edv that they 
extended a tafte for them tQ many parts^ of Europe m wfaicb 
Ibey had hitherto been little kaown«. 

Two events happened, prisor to tEe termination of the Holy- 
War, which, by acquiring to the Venetians* and Gencefe the- 
neffeffion of (everal provinces in the Greek empire, enabled^ 
ttkem to fupply Europe more ^Mindandy with all the produc- 
tions of the £aft«. The firft wa» the conquefV of Conflanti- 
nople, in the year ont thou&ndtwo hundred and four, by the 
Venetians, and the leaders of the fourth crufade. An account 
^ the political interefta and intrigues whiclii formed this 
alliance, and turned the hallowed arms deftined to deliver the 
Holy City from the dominion ef infidels, agaiuft a CShriftiasu 
monarch, is^ foreign from the defigii of this Difquifttion^ 

» Hift. of Qiaxtes V.. vd. i. p. 34* 
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SECT. Conftantinople was taken by ftorm, and plundered by the confo- 

derates. An earl of Flanders was placed on the Imperial throne. 
The dominions which ftill remained fubjedl to the fucceflbrs of 
Conftantine, were divided into four parts, one of which being 
allotted to the new emperor, for fupporting the dignity and 
expence of government, an equal partition of the other three 
^as made between the Venetians and the chiefs of the crufade. 
The former, who, both in concerting and in condudting this 
enterprife, kept their eye fteadily fixed on what might be 
mod for the emolument of their commerce, fecured the ter- 
ritories of greateft value to a trading people. They obtained 
fome part of the Peloponnefus, at that time the feat of flourifli- 
ing manufadtures, particularly of filk. They became mafters 
of feveral of the largefl: and bed cultivated iilaiids in the 
Archipelago, and eftablifhed a chain of fettlements,^ partly 
military and partly commercial, extending from the Adriatic 
to the Bofphorus*. Many Venetians fettled in Conftantinople, 
and without obilru<2ion from their warlike aiTociates, little 
attentive to the arts of induftry, they engroffed the various 
branches of trade which had fo long enriched that capital. 
Two of thefe particularly attracted their attention ; the filk 
trade, and that with India. From the reign of Juftinian, it 
was moftly in Greece, and fome of the adjacent iflands, that 
filk-worms, which be firft introduced into Europe, were 
reared. The product of their labours was manufactured 
into fluffs of various kinds in many cities of the empire. 

* Danduli Chronic, ap. Murat. Script. Rer. Ital. vol. xii. p. 328. Mar. 
jSanuto Vite dc Ducbi di Vencz. Murat. vol. pal p. 532. 
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But. it was in Conftantmople, the feat of opulence and luxury, SECT, 
that the demand for a commodity of fuch high price was 
greateft^ and there, of confequehce, the commerce of filk 
naturally centered. In aflbrting cargoes for the feveral ports 
in which they traded, the Venetians had for fome time found 
filk to be an eilential article, as it continued to grow more and 
more into requeft in every part of Europe^ By the refidence 
of fo many of their citizens in Conftantinople, and by the 
immunities granted to them, they not only procured filk in 
fuch abundance, and on fuch terms, as enabled them to carry 
0n trade more extenfively, and with greater profit than for- 
merly, but they became fo thoroughly acquainted with every 
branch of the filk manufadlure, as induced them to attempt 
the eflablifhment of it in their own dominions. The meafurea^ 
taken for this purpofe by individuals, as well as the regulation& 
framed by the ftate, were concerted with fo much prudence^ 
and executed with fuch fuccefs, that in a fhort time the filk 
fstbrics of Venice vied with thofe of Greece and Sicily, and 
contributed both to enrich the republic, and to enlarge the: 
iphere of its commerce. At the fame time, the Venetians 
availed themfelves of the influence which they had acquired 
in Conftantinople, in order to improve their Indian trade. 
The capital of the Greek empire, befides the means of beings 
fupplied with the produdions of the Eafl, which it enjoyed 
in common with the other commercial cities of Europe, re- 
ceived a confiderable portion of them by a channel peculiar to 
itfelf. Some of the moft valuable commodities of India and 
China were conveyed over land, by routes which I have 
dicfcribed, to the Black Sea, and thence by a fhort navigation 

to 
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S E C T. to Conftantinoplc. To this market^ the beft ftorcd of any 

except Alexandria, the Venetians had now eafy accefs, and the 
goods which they purchafed there, nvade an addition of great 
confequence to what they vtere accuftomed to ac(piire in the 
ports of Egypt and Syria. Thus while the Latin empire in 
tSonftantinople fubfilled^ the Venetians poOTefled fuch advantages 
over all their rivals, that thdr commerce -extended gl'eatly^ and 
it was chiefly from tfiem every pvt of Europe received th« 
commodities of the Ea(L 



The other event which I bad ki view, was the fubverfioit 
of the dominion of tlie Latina in. Gonflantlnople, and the re- 
^(lablifliment of the Imperial &mily on the throne* This was 
<fie£ted after a period of fifty-feven years, partly by a tranflent 
effort of vigour, with which indignation at a foreign yoke 
animated the Greeks; and partly by the powerful ailiftance 
which they received from the repuWic of Genoa. The 
Genoefe were fo fenfible of the advantages which the Vene- 
tians, their rivals in trade, derived from their union with the 
Latin -emperors of Conftantinople, that in order to deprive 
them of thefe, they furmounted the moil deep-rooted jpre« 
judioes of their age, and combined with the fchifmatic Greeks 
to dethrone a monarch protected by the Papal power, ietting at 
defiance the thunders of the Vatican, which at that time made the 
greateft princes tremble. This undertaking, bold and impious as 
it was then deemed, proved fuccefsfuL In recompence for t^ir 
fignal fervices, the gratitude or weaknefs of the Gr^ek emperor, 
among other donations, beftowed upon the Genoefe Pera, the 
chief fuburb of Confia«xtinople, to be held as a£ef of the empire, 

together 
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together with fuch exemption from the accuftomed duties on.S E C T. 
goods imported and exported^ as gave them a decided fupe- 
riority over every competitor in trade. With the vigilant 
attention of merchants, the Genoefe availed themfelves of this 
favourable fituation. They furrounded their new fettlement in 
Pera with fortifications. They rendered their fadtories on the 
adjacent coafts places of ftrength ^. They were mailers of 

the harbour of Conftantinople more th?in the Greeks them- 
felves. The whole trade of the Black Sea came intp their 
hands ; and not fatisfied with this, they took pofTeilion of part 
of the Cherfonefus Taurica, ttie modern Crimaea, and rendered 
Caffa, its printipal town, the chief feat of their trade with the 
Eaft, and the port iii which all its productions, conveyed to 
the Blatk* Sea by the different routes I have formerly defcribed, 
were landed \ 

In confequence of this revolution, Genoa became the 
greateft commercial power in Europe ; and if the enterprifing 
induftry and intrejiid courage of its citizens had been under 
the diredtion of wife domeftic policy, it might have long held 
that rank. But never was there a contraft more ftriking, than 
betv^een the internal adminiftratioh of the two rival republics 
of Venice and Genoa. In the former, government was con- 
ducted with fteady fyftematic prudence j in the latter, it was 

^ Niceph. Gregor. lib. xi. c. i. §. 6. lib. xvii. c. i. §• 2. 

« Folieta Hift. Genucnf. ap. Graev. Thef. Antiq. Ital. i. 387. Dc Ma- 
rihis de GenuenF. Dignit* ib. 14.86. Niceph. Greg. lib. xiii. c. I2. Mu- 
ral. Annal. d' Ital. lib. vii. c. 351. See NOTE XLI. 
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S EC T. confiftent in nothing but a fondnefs for novelty, and a pro- 

penfity to change. The one enjoyed a perpetual calm, the 
other was agitated with all the ftorms and viciffitudes of faction. 
The increafe of wealth, which flowed into Genoa from the 
exertions of its merchants, did not counterbalance the defeats 
in its political conftitution ; and even in its mod profperous 
ftate we may difcern the appearance of fymptoms which fore- 
boded a diminution of its opulence and power. 



As fong, however, as the Genoefe retained the afcendant 

which they had acquired in the Greek empire, the Venetians 

felt their conunercial tranfa^ions with it to be carried on upon 

fuch unequal terms, tha:t their merchants vifited Conftantinople 

Seldom, and with reludance; and in order to procure the 

commodities of the Eaft in fuch quantities as were demanded 

in the various parts of Europe which they were accuftomed to 

fupply, they were obliged to refort to the ancient flaples of 

that trade. Of thefe Alexandria was the chief, and the moft 

abundantly fupplied, as the conveyance of Indian goods by 

land through Afia, to any of the ports of the Mediterranean,, 

was often rendered impracticable by the incurfions of Turks, . 

Tartars, and other hordes, which fucceffively defolated that 

fertile country, or contended for the dominion of it. But 

under the military and vigorous government of the Soldans 

* 

of the Mameluks, fecurity and order were fteadily maintained 
in Egypt, and trade, though loaded with heavy duties, was 
open to all. In proportion to the progrefs of the Genoefe, in 
engrofling the commerce of Conftantinople and the Black 

Sea, 
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Sea^, the Venetians found it more and more' neceflary to en- SECT, 
large their tranfadions with Alexandria. 

But fuch an avowed intercourfe with infidels being con- 
fidered, in that age, as unbecoming the charader of Chriftians, 
the fenate of Venice, in order to filence its own fcruples, or 
thofe of its fubjeds, bad recourfe to the infallible authority of 
the Pope, who was fuppofed to be poflefled of jpower to dif- 
penfe with the rigorous obfervation of the moft facred laws, 
and obtained permiflion from him to fit out annually a fpeci- 
fied number of fhips for the ports of Egypt and of Syria *". 
Under this fandion, the republic concluded a treaty of com- 
mercc with the Soldans of Egypt, on equitable terms j in con- 
ftquence of which the fenate appointed one conful to refide in 
Alexandria, and another in Damafcus, in a public character, 
and to exercife a mercantile jurifdi<9:ion, authorifed by the 
Soldans. Under their protedion, Venetian merchants and 
artifans fettled in each of thefe cities. Ancient prejudices 
and antipathies were forgotten, and their mutual interefts efta- 
Uifhed, for the firft time, a fair and open trade between Chrif* 
tians and Mabomedans^ 

While the Venetians and Gcnoefe were alternately making '- 
thofe extraordinary efforts, in order to engrofe all the advan- 
tages of fupplying Europe with the produdlions of the^aft, 
the republic of Florence^ originally a commercial democracy. 



- Sec NOTE XLII. • See NOTE XLIII. 

^ Sandi Storia Civile Vcneziana, lib, v. c. 15. p, 248, &c. 
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applied with fuch perfevefing vigour to trade, and the genius 
of the people, as well as the nature of their inftitutipns, were 
fo favourable to its progrefs, that the ftate advanced rapidly in 
power, and the people in opulence. But as the Florentines 
did not poflefs any commodious fea-port, their adtive ^xertions. 
were diredled chiefly towards the improvement of their ma- 
nufadlures, and domeftic induftry. About the beginning o£ 

the fourteenth century, the Florentine manu&£l,ures of various. 

* ■ ' < 

kinds, particularly thofe of (ilk and woollen cloth, appear from. 

the enumeration of a well-informed Hiftorian, to have been 

very confiderable *. The connexion which th^y formed in^ 

different, parts of Europe, by furnifljing theni with tlie pro- 

duCtions of their own induftry, led th^m to engage in another. 

branch of trade, that of banking. In this they foon became 

fo eminent, that the money-tranfadions of almoft every king- 

don) in Europe palled through their hands, and in njapy of 

them they were entrufted with the coUedion and adrpiniftratiom 

of the public revenues. In confequence of the adivity apd fuccefs, 

with which they conduded their n>anufa(Slur^s and njoney- 

tranfadions, the former always attended with^ certain, though 

moderate profit, the latter lucrative in an high <legr?e, at a 

period when neither the intereft of money, nor the premium 

on bills of exchange, were fettled with accuracy, Florence 

became one of the firft qities in Chrift^ndom, and many of.it$ 

citizens^ extremely opulent. Cofmp di Medici, the head of a 

family which rofe from pbfcurity by its fuccefs in trade, wa§. 

reckoned the moft wealthy merchant ever known in Eu* 



< Giov. Villani Hift. Fiorcnt. ap« Muratt Scjript. Rer. Ital. yol. xiii« p. 82 ?• 
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rope * ; 4wi in a£^3 of public munificence^ as^ well as of private SECT, 
generofity, in the patronage of learning, ami in. the encou- « - -' _j ' 
ragement of uiefulr and elegant arts, no monarch of the age 
could vie with hiim* Whether the Medici, in their firft mer- 
cantile tranfaaiona, carried on any coeaaierce. with Ae Eaft* I 
have not been able tc^ di^ovei; ^ It is oiore probable^ I (hquld 
think, tha£ th^ir trado: ^a$ confinjsd to, the fame articles with 
that of their cQuntry i^en^ But ^s £^on as th^ common wealth, 
by the conquefl/ of Pi&» had acqjuired a communication with A.C. 1405; 
the ocean, Cpftnodi Medici,, who had the chief diiiedion of 
Its affairs, endeavoured to proqnre for h^s country a ihare in 

that lucrative commerce, wihich; h:a4 raifed Venice and Genoa 

* « 

ib.far above all the other Italiftn ftat^ai- With this view am- A*C. 142$. 

baflkdors were feat to Alexandria^ ift order to prevail with the 

Soldap. to open that^ and the qtbv port$ of his dominions, to 

tjie fubjeds of the republic,, and. to admit tbem to a paiiiicipa-^- 

tion of all the commercial privilege which were enjoyed by 

the Venetians* The negociation ternunatod with fuch fuccefs, 

that the Florentines feem to have obtained fomst ihare in the 

Indian trade *"; and foon after- this period,, we findlfpieea enur 

merated-among the commodities imported: by the. Flocentines 

into Englaivd '.. 

* Fr. Mich. Brutus Hift. Flor. p. 37, 6a. Chron. Eugubinum ap. 
Murat. Script. Rtr. ItaL vol. xi^r* p. 1007. Denina Revol. d* Italic, torn. vL 
p. 263, &c. 

* Sec NDT£ XUV- ^ See NOTE XLV>. 
' HaUuyt, vol. i« p* 193% 
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SEC 

III. 



In fome parts of this Difquifition, concerning the nature 
and courfe of trade with the Eaft, I have been obliged to 
grope my way, and often under the guidance of very feeble 
lights. But as we are now approaching to the period when 
the modern ideas, with refpeiS: to the importance of commerce^ 
began to unfold, and attention to its progrefs and efFe^s became 
a more confiderable objeft of policy, we may hope to carry 
on what refearches yet remain to be made, with greater cer- 
tainty and precifion. To this growing attention we are 
indebted for the account which Marino Sanudo, a Venetian 
nobleman, gives of the Indian trade, as carried on by his 
countrymen, about the beginning of the fourteenth century. 
They were fupplied, as he informs us, with the produdtions 
of the Eaft in two different ways. Thofe of fmall bulk and 
high value, fuch as cloves, nutmegs, mace, gems, pearls, &c» 
were conveyed from the Perfian Gulf up the Tigris to Baffora, 
and thence to Bagdat, from which they were carried to fome 
port on the Mediterranean. All more bulky goods, fuch as 
pepper, ginger, cinnamon, &c. together with fome portion of 
the more valuable articles, were conveyed by the ancient rbute 
to the Red Sea, and thence acrofs the defart, and down the 
Nile to Alexandria. The goods received by the former 
route were, as Sanudo obferves, of fuperior quality but 
• from the tedioufnefs and expence of a diftant land-carriage, 
the fupply was often fcanty, nor can he conceal (though 
contrary to a favourite proje£t. which he had in view when 
he wrote the' treatife to whiqh I refer) that, from the ftate 
of the countries through which the i^aravans paffed, this 
f . 6 mode 
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mode of conveyance was frequentljr precarious, and attended ^^|p ^* 
with danger ". . 

It was in Alexandria only, that the Venetians found always 
a certain and full fupply of Indian goods ; and as thefe were 
conveyed thither chiefly by water-carriage, they might have 
purchafed them at a moderate price, if the Soldans had not 
impofed upon them duties which amounted to a third part of 
their full value. Under this and every other difadvantage^ 
however, it was neceflkry to procure them, as from many con- 
curring circumftances, particularly a more extenfive intercourfc 
efliabliihed among the different nations of Europe, the demand 
for them continued to increafe greatly during the fourteenth 
century. By the irruptions of the various hoflile tribes of 
Barbarians, who took poffeflion of the greater part of Europe^ 
that powerful, bond by which the Romans had united together 
all the people of their vaft empire was entirely diflblved, and 
fuch difcouragement was given to the communication of one 
nation with another, as would appear altogether incrjedible, if * 
the evidence of it refted only upon the teftiraony of hiftorians, 
and were not confirmed by what is ftill more authentic, the 
exprefs ena£kment of laws. Several ftatutis of this kind, 
which difgrace the jurifprudence of almoft every European 
Qation, I have enumerated and explained in . another work '. 
But when the wants and defires of men multiplied, and they 
found that other countries could furnifh the means of fupplying 

°* Mar. Sanuti Secreta Fidelium Cruci$, p. 22, &c. ap. Bongarfium. 
* Htft. of Charles V. vol. i. p. 92. 291. &c. 

and 
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fi E C T. and gratifying them, the hoftite fentiments which kept 

nations at a diftance from each other abated, and tnutuarl 
* correfpondence gradually took place. From the time of the 
crufades^ which firft brought people hafdly known to one 
another, to aflbciate and to a<^ in concert during two centuries, 
in purfiiit <rfonccdmftiortend,.f6T?^ei'al circumftjinces hadco-cpe- 
^at«d towards acceleratittg this g^nerdl intercdurfe. The people 
around the BaftiCj hitherto dreaded atid' abhorred by the reft 
©f Europe as pirares *id itovaders,^ aflumed more pacific 
manners, ditd btigan liow to vifit their neighbours as merchants. 
Ocdurfencej foreign froih the fUbjeft of the prefent inquiry^ 
united them together in tbe pdwetful commercial confederacy 
fo fkmous in the middle ages, under the name of the Hanfeatic 
League, and led them to eilablifli the ftaple of their trade with 
the fouthern parts of Europe in Bruges. Thither the merchants 
of Italy, particularly thofe of Venice, reforted; and in return 
fcr the produdions of the Eaft, and the manufa^f es of thdr 
own country, they received not only the naval ftores and other 
commodities of the North, but a confiderable fupply of gold 
and filver from the mines in various provinces of Germany, the 
moft valuable and produ45tive of any known at that time in 
Emt>pe^ Bruges continued to be the great mart or ftore- 
houfe of European trade during the period to which my in- 
quiries extend* A regular communication, formerly unknown^ 
was kdpt up there among all the kingdoms into which our cc»- 
ttnent is divided, and we are enabled to account fen- the rapid 
progrefs of the Italian ftates in wealth and power, by obferving 

^ Zimmermann's Polit* Surveyof £urope,p. i02. 
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liow much their trade, the fource from which both were ^ EC T. 
derived, muft have augmented upon the vaft increafe in the 
confumption of Afiatic goods, when all the extenfive coun- 
tries towards the nosth-eaft of Europe were opened for their . 
reception. 

During this profperous and improving ftate of Indian 
commerce, Venice received from one of its citizens, fuch new 
information concerning the countries which produced the pre- 
cious commodities that formed the moft valuable article of its 
trade, as gave an idea of their opulence, their population, and 
their extent, which rofc far above all the former conceptions of 
Europeans. From the time that the Mahomedans became 
mafters of Egypt, as no chriftian was permitted to pafs through 
their dominions to the Eaft **, the dire£t intercourfe of Europeans 
with India ceafed entirely. The account of India by Cofmas 
Indico-pleuftes in the fixth century, is, as far as I know, the 
laft which the nations of the Weft received from any perfon who 
had vifited that country. But about the middle of the thir- 
teenth century, the fpirit of commerce, now become more 
enterprizing, and more eager to dilcover new routes which led to 
wealth, induced Marco Polo, a Venetian of a noble family, 
after trading for fome time in many of the opulent cities of 
the lefler Afia, to penetrate into the more eaftern parts of that 
continent, as far as to the court of the Great Khan on the fron- 
tier of China. During the courfe of twenty-fix yeafs, partly 
4empIoyed in mercantile tranfadions, and partly in conducting 

f Sanuto, p. 23. 
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SEC T. negoclations with which the Great Khan entrufted hint, b« 

III 

explored many regions of the £aft which no European had 
ever vifited* 

He defcribes the great kingdom of Cathay, the name by 
which China is ftill known in many parts of the Eaft "*, and 
{ravelled through it frookChambalu, or Peking, on its n6rthero 
frontier, to fome of its moft fouthern provinces. He vifited 
different parts of Indoftan, and is the firft who mentions Bengal 
and Guzzerat, by their prefent names, as great and opulent king« 
doms. Befides what he difcovered in his journies by land, he 
made more than one voyage in the Indian ocean, and acquired 
fome information concerning an ifland which he calls Zipangri or 
Cipango, probably Japan* He vifited in perfon Java, and fevfral 
iflands contiguous to it, the ifland of Ceylon, and the coafl of 
Malabar as far as the Gulf of Cambay, to all which he give» 
the names that they now bear. This was the moft extenfive fur- 
vey hitherto made of the Eaft, and the moft complete dercri|>tioa 
of it ever given by any European ; and in an age which had 
hardly any knowledge of thofe regions but what was derived from 
the geography of Ptolemy, nSt only the Venetians, but all the 
people of Europe, were aftoniflied at the difcovery of immenfe 
countries opened to their view beyond what had hitherto been 
reputed the utmoft boundary of the earth in that quarter '. 

But i;(hile men of leifure and /peculation occupied themfelves 
with examining the difcoveries of Marco Polo, which gave rife 

^ Herbclot Bib. Orient, artic. Kbatbai, Stewart, Account of Thibet, Phil,. 
' Tranf. Ixvii. 474. Voyage of A. Jenkinfony Hakluyt. i. 333. 

'See NOTE XLVI. 
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to conjc^urcs and theories, produdive of moft important con- S EC T. 
iequcnces; an event happened, that drew the attention of all i_ ^-* ^ 
Europe, and had a moft confpicuous eScGt upon the courfe of 
that trade, the progrefs of which I am^ndeavouring to trace. 

Tnt event to which I allude, is the final conqueft of the 
Oretk empire by Mahomet II. and the eftablifhing the feat «f A. D. 1453.* 
the Turkiih government in Conftahtinople. The immediate 
effe£l: of this great revolution was, that the Genoefe redding in 
Pera, involved in the general calamity, were obliged not only 
40 abandon that fettlement, but all thofe which they had made on 
the adjacent fea-coaft, after they had been in their poflfeiCon near 
two centuries. Not long alter, the victorious arms of the A; D. 1474. 
Sukan expeUed them from Caffa, and every other place which 
they held in the Crimea '• Conftantinople was no longer a mart 
open to the nations of the Weft for Indian commodities, and 
uo fupply of them could now be obtained but in Egypt and 
the ports of Syria, fubjedt to the Soldans of the Mameluks. 
The Venetians, in consequence of the protedion and privilege$ 
which they had fecured by their commercial treaty with thofe 
powerful princes, carried on t^de in every part of their doml* 
IHons with fuch advantage, as gave them a fuperiority over every 
competitor. Genoa, which had long been their moft formi- 
dable rival, humbled by the lofs of its pofleflions in the Eaft, 
and weakened by domeftic diflenfions, declined fo faft, that it 
was obliged to court foreign protedion, and fubmitted alter- 
nately to the dominion of the Dukes of Milan aifd the King3 
of France. In confequence of this diminution of their political 

' Folieta Hift. Genu. 602, 626. Murat Annali dltal. ix. 451 . 

R 2 power. 
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SECT, power, the commercial exertions of the Genoefe became Ie& 

vigorous. A feeble attempt which they made to recover that 
ihare of the Indian trade which they had formerly enjoyed, by 
offering to enter into tieaty with the Soldans of Egypt upoa 
terms fimilar to thofe which had been granted to the Venetians^ 
proved unfuccefsful ; and during the remainder of the fifteenth 
century, Venice fupplied the greater part of Europe with the 
productions of the Eaft, and carried on trade to an extent far 
beyond what had been known in thofe times. 

The ftate of the other European nations was extremely fa- 
vourable to the commercial progrefs of the Venetians. England^ 
defolated by the civil wars which the unhappy conteft betweea 
the houfes of York and Lancafler excited, had hardly begun 
to turn its attention towards thofe objedls and purfuits to^ 
which it is indebted for its prefent opulence and power. la 
France, the fatal effedts of the Englifli arms and conquefts 
were ftill felt, and the king had neither acquired power, nor 
the people inclination, to diredt the national genius and adlivity 
to the arts of peace. The union of the different kingdoms of 
Spain was not yet completed ^ fome of its moft fertile pro- 
vinces were ftill under the dominion of the Moors, with whom 
the Spanifli monarchs waged perpetual war; and, ex<:ept by the 
Catalans, little attention was paid to foreign trade. Portugal, 
though it had already entered upon that career of difcovery 
which terminated with moft fplendid fuccefs, had not yet 
made fuch progrefs in it as to be entitled to any high rank 
among the commercial ftates of Europe. Thus the Venetians^ 
almoft without rival or competitor, except from fome of the 

inferior 
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inferior Italian ftates, were left at liberty to concert and to ex- S E C T, 
ecute their mercantile plans ; and the trade with the cities of 
the Hanfeatic League, which united the North and South of 
Europe, and which hitherto had been common to all the 
Italians, was now engrofTed, in a great meafure, by them^ 
alone. 



While ' the' increafing demand for the prodiidions of Afia » 
induced all the people of Europe to court intercourfe with the 
Venetians fo eagerly, as to allure them, by various immunities, 
to frequent their fea- ports, we may obferve a peculiarity in 
their: mode of carrying on trade with the Eaft, which dif- 
tinguifhes it from what has taken pkce in other countries in • 
any period of hiftory. In the ancient world, the Tyrians, . 
the Greeks who were mafters of Egypt, and the Romans, . 
failed to India in queft of thofe commodities with which they 
fupplied the people of the Weft. In modern times, the fame * 
has been the pradlicp of the Portuguefe, the Dutch, the Englifh, . 
and, after their example, of other European -nations. In both 
periods loud complaints have been made, that in carrying on this - 
trade every ftate muft be drained of the precious metals which, . 
in the courfc of it, .flow inceflantly from the Weft to the Eaft, 
never to return. From whatever lofs might have been occafioned 
by this -gradual but unavoidable diminution of their gold and filver 
(whether a real or only an imaginary lofs, it is not incumbent 
upon me, in this place, to inquire or to determine), the Venetiaixs 
were, in a great meafure, exempted. They had no diredt inter- 
courfe with India. They found in Egypt, or in Syria, warehoufes 
filled with all the commodities of the Eaft, imported by the Ma*- 

homedans ; 
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JS E C T^ liomedans ; ariii from the bcft accounts we have, with refpe^i to 

the nature of their trade, they purchafed them more-frequently by 
barter, than with ready money. Egypt, the chiefs mart for 
Indian goods, though a mod fertile country, is deflitute of many 
things requifite in an improved ftate of fociety, either for 
accommodation or for ornament. Too limited in extent, and 
too highly cultivated to afford fpace for forefts j too level to 
have mines of the ufeful metals ; it muft be fupplied with 
timber for building, with iron, lead, tin, and brafs, by import-^ 
ation from other countri^. The Egyptians, while under the 
dominion of the Mameluks, feem not themfelves to have 
traded in the ports of any Chriftian ftate, and it was principally 
from the Venetians that they received all the articles which I 
have enumerated. Befides thefe, the ingenuity of the Vene- 
tian artifts furniihed a variety of manufadhires of woollen 
cloths, filk ftuffs of various fabric, camblets, mirrors, arms, 
ornaments of gold and filver^ gl^fs, ^nd many other articles^ 
for all which they found a ready market in Egypt and Syria. 
In return they received from the merchants of Alexandria, 
fpices of every kind, drugs, gems, pearls, ivory, cotton and 
filk, unwrought as well as nianufadured, in many different 
forms, and other prod unions of the Eaft, together with feveral 
valuable articles of Egyptian growth or fabric. In Aleppo, 
Baruth, and other cities, befides the proper commodities of 
India brought thither by land, they added to their cargoes the 
carpets of Perfia, the rich wrought filks of Damafcus, ftill 
known by a name taken from that city, and various produc- 
, tions of art and nature peculiar to Syria, Paleftine, and Arabia. 
If, at any time, their demand for the produftions of the Eaft 

went 
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went beyond what they could procure in exchange for their SECT, 
own manufactures^ that trade with the cities of the Hanfeatic 
League, which I have mentioned, furnifhed them from the 
mines of Germany, with a regular fupply of gold and filver, 
which they could carry, with advantage, to the markets of 
Egypt and. Syria. 

From a propenfity, remarkable in all commercial dates, ta 
fubje^ the operations of trade to political regulation and 
reftraint, the authority of the Venetian government feems ta 
have been interpofed, both in direding the importation of 
Afiatic goods, and in the mode of circulating them among 
the different nations of Europe. To every confiderable ftaple 
in the Mediterranean a certain number of large yeflels^ 
known by the name of Galeons or Caracks^ was fitted out 
ott the public account, and returned loaded with the richeflr 
merchaodife \ the profit arifing from the fale of which mud: 
hare been no (lender addition to the revenue of the re« 
public* Citizens, however, of every clafs, particularly perfons- 
of noble families^ were encouraged to engage in foreign 
trade, and whoever employed a veflel of a certain burden for 
this purpofe, received a confiderable bounty from the ftate ".^ 
It was in the fame manner, partly in (hips belonging to 
the public, and partly in thofe of private traders, that the^ 
Venetians circulated through Europe . the goods impcnted from> 



< Sabellicus, Hift. Ren Venet. Dec. iv. lib. iii- p. 868. Denina Revol. d' 
Italic, torn. vi. 340. 

■ Sandi Stor.^ Ciu. Venez* lib-viii« Sgi.^ 
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SEC T. the Eaft. as well as the produce of their own dominions and 
III. • 

manufadures. 



There are two different ways by which we may come at 
fome knowledge of the magnitude of thofe branches of -com- 
merce carried on by the Venetians. The one, by attending to 
the' great variety and high value of the commodities which 
they imported into Bruges, the ftore-houfe from which the 
©th^r nations of Europe were fupplied. A full enumeration 
of thefe is given by a well-informed author, in which is con- 
tained almoft every article deemed, in that age, eflential to 

* _ 

accommodation or to elegance "". The other, by confidering 

- the effedis of the Venetian trade upon the cities admitted to a 

participation of its advantages. Never did wealth appear 

more confpicuoufly in the train of commerce. The citizens- 

of Bruges, enriched by it, difplayed in their drefs, their builds 

ings, and mode of living, fuch magnificence as even to mortify 

the pride and excite the envy of royalty ^. Antwerp, when 

the ftaple was removed thither, foon rivalled Bruges in opu* 

lence and fplendour. In fome cities of Germany, particularly 

in Augfburg, the -great mart for Indian commodities in the 

interior parts of that extenfive country, we meet with early 

examples of fuch large fortunes' accumulated by mercantile 

induftry, as raifed the proprietors of them to high rank and 

» confideration in the empire. 



* Lud. Xjuicciardini Defcript. de Pacfi Baffi, p. 173* 
y Sec NOTE XLVII. 
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From obferving this remarkable increafe of opulence in all the SECT. 
places where the Venetians had an eflablifhed trade, we are led 
to conclude, that the profit accruing to themfelves from the 
different branches of it, efpecially that with the Eaft, muft 
have been ftill more confiderable. It is impoflible, however, 
without information much more minute than that to which 
we have accefs, to ^form' an eftimate of this with accuracy ; 
but various circumftances may be produced to eftabliQi, in 
general, the juftnels of this conclufion. From the firft revival 
of a commercial fpirit in Europe, the Venetians poflefled a 
large fliare of the trade with the Eaft. It continued gradually 
to increafe, and during a great part of the fifteenth century, 
they had nearly a monopoly of it. This was productive of • 
confequences attending all monopolies. Wherever there is no 
competition, and the merchant has it in his power to regulate 
the market, and to fix the price of the commodities which he 
vends, his gains will be exorbitant. *Som'e idea of their mag- 
nitude, during feveral centuries, may be formed, by attending 
to the rate of the premium or intereft then paid for the ufe 
of money. This is undoubtedly the moft exa£t ftandard by 
which to meafure the profit arifing from the capital ftock 
employed in commerce ; for, according as the intereft of money 
is high or low, the gain acquired by the ufe of it muft vaiy, 
and become exceflive or moderate. From the clofe of the 
eleventh century to the commencement of the fixteenth, 
the period during which the Italians made their chief com- 
mercial exertions, the rate of intereft was extremely high. It 
was ufually twenty per cent, fometimes above that ; and fo late 
as the year one thoufand five hundred, it had not funk below 

S ten 
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ten or twelve per cent, in any part of Europe '. If the profits 
of a trade fo extenfive as that of the Venetians correfponded 
to this high value of money, it could not fail of proving a 
fource of great wealth, both public and private *. The con- 
dition of Venice, accordingly, during the period under review, 
is defcribed by writers of that age, in terms which are not 
applicable to that of any other country in Europe. The 
revenues of the republic, as well as the wealth amaffed by 
individuals, exceeded whatever was elfewhere known. In the 
magnificence of their houfes, in richnfefs of furniture, in 
profufion of plate, and in every thing which contributed either 
towards elegance or parade in their mode of living, the nobles 
of Venice furpafied the ftate of the greateft monarch beyond 
the Alps. Nor was all this difplay the efFe£t of an oftentatious 
and inconfiderate diilipation, it was the natural confequence 
of fuccefsful induftry, which, having accumulated wealth with 
eafe, is entitled to enjoy it in fplendour ^ 

Never did the Venetians believe the power of their country 
to be more firmly eftablifhed, or rely with greater confidence 
on the continuance and increaie of its opulence, than towards 
the clofe of the fifteenth century, when two events (which 
they could neither foreiee nor prevent) happened, that proved 
fatal to both. The one was the difcovery of America. The 
other was the opening a dire<3: courfe of navigation to the Eaft 
Indies, by the Cape of Good Hope. Of all occurrences in 



* riift. of Charles V. vol. L -p. 40 Ff &c. 

» Sec NOTE XLVIII. «» See NOTE XLIX. 
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the hiftory of the human race, thefe are undoubtedly among 
the mofl: interefting ; and as they occafioned a remarkable 
change ofintercourfe among the different quarters of the globe, 
and finally eftablifhed thofe commercial ideas and arrangements 
which conftitute the chief diftin£tion between the manners 
and policy of ancient and of modern times, an account of them i^ 
intimately conneded with the fubjedt of this Difquifition, 
and will bring it to that period which I have fixed upon for 
its boundary. But as I have related the rife and progrefs of 
thefe difcoveries at great length in another work % a rapid view 
of them is all that is requifite in this place. 




The admiration or envy with which the other nations of 
Europe beheld the power and wealth of Venice, led them na- 
turally to enquire into the caufes of this pre-eminence ; and 
among thefe, its lucrative commerce with the Eaft appeared 
to be by far the moft confiderable. Mortified with being ex- 
cluded from a fourcc of opulence, which to the Venetians had 
proved fo abundant, different countries had attempted to ac- 
quire a fhare of the Indian trade. Some of the Italian ftates 
(as I have formerly hinted) endeavoured to obtain admiflion 
into the ports of Egypt and Syria, upon tl)e fame terms with 
the Venetians j but either by the fuperior intereft of the 
Venetians in the court of the Soldans, their negociations for 
that purpofe were rendered unfuccefsful ; or from the mani- 
fold advantages which merchants, long in poffeffion of any 
branch of trade, have in a competition with new adventurers, 



^ Hift. of America, Books I. and II. 
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all their exertions did not produce effeds of any confequence^ 
In other countries, various fchemes were formed with the 
fame view. As early as the year one thoufand four hun- 
dred and eighty, the inventive and enterprifing genius of 
Columbus conceived the idea of opening a (horter and more 
certain communication with India, by holding a direct wefterly 
courfe towards thofe regions, which, according to Marco Polo 
and other travellers, extended eaftward far beyond the utmoft 
limits of Afia known to the Greeks or Roipans. This 
fcheme, fupported by arguments deduced from a fcientific 
acquaintance with cofmography, from his own praftical know- 
ledge of navigation, from the reports of fkilful pilots, and 
from the theories and conjedures of the ancients, he propofed 
firft to the Genoefc his countrymen, and next to the king of 
Portugal, into whofe fervice he had entered. It was rejeded 
by the former from ignorance, and by the latter with circum- 
ftances moft humiliating to a generous mind. By perfeverance, 
however, and addrefs, he at length induced the moft wary and 
leaft adventurous court in Europe to undertake the execution 
of his plan ; and Spain, as the reward of this deviation from 
its ufual cautious maxims, had the glory of difcovering a new 
world, hardly inferior in magnitude to a third part of the ha- 
bitable globe. Aftonifhing as the fuccefs of Columbus w^as, 
it did not fully accomplifli his own wifhes, or condudl him to 
thofe regions of the Eaft, the expe<5lation of reaching which 
was the original objed of his voyage. The effedts, however, 
of his difcoveriee were great and extenfivc. By giving Spain 
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the pofleffion of immenfe territories, abounding in rich mines, S E C T» 

and many valuable produdions of nature, feveral of which 

had hitherto been deemed peculiar to India, wealth began to 

flow fo copioufly into that kingdom, and thence was fo difTufed 

over Europe, as gradually awakened a general fpirit of in- 

duftry, and called forth exertions, which alone muft have foon 

turned the courfe of commerce into new channels. 



But this was accompliflied more fpeedily, as well as more 
completely, by the other great event which I mentioned, the 
difcovery of a new route of navigation to the Eaft by the Cape 
of Good Hope, When the Portuguefe, to whom mankind 
are indebted for opening this communication between the mod 
remote parts of the habitable globe, undertook their firft voyage 
of difcovery, it is probable that they had nothing farther in 
view than to explore thofe parts of the cbaft of Africa which 
lay neareft to their own country. But a fpirit of enterprife, 
when roufed and put in motion, is always progreffive ; and 
that of the Portuguefe, though flow and timid in its firft ope- 
rations, gradually acquired vigour, and prompted them to ad- 
vance along the weftern Ihore of the African continent, far 
beyond the utmoft boundary of ancient navigation in that 
diredion. Encouraged by fuccefs, it became more adventurous, 
defpifed dangers which formerly appalled it, and furmounted 
difficulties which it once deemed infuperable. When the 
Portuguefe found in the torrid zone, which the ancients had 
pronounced to be uninhabitable, fertile countries, occupied by 
numerous nations ; and perceived that the continent of Africa, 
inftead of extending in breadth towards the Weft, according to 

the 
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SECT, the opidion of Ptolemy, appeared to tx>atraA itfelf, and to bend 

Eaftwards, more exlenfive profpeds opened to their view, 
and infpired them with hopes of reaching India, by continuing 
to hold the fame courfe which they had fo long purfued. 



After feveral unfuccefsful attempts to accomplifh what they 
had in view, a fmall fquadron failed from the Tagus, under the 
command of Vafco de Gama, an officer of rank, whofe abilities 
and courage fitted him to condud the moft difficult and arduous 
enterprifes. From unacquaintance, however, with the proper 
feafon and route of navigation in that vaft ocean through . * 
which he had to fteer his courfe, his voyage was long and 
dangerous. At length he doubled that promontory, which, for 
feveral years, had been the objefl: of terror and of hope to his 
countrymen. From -that, after a profperous navigation along 
the fouth-eaft of Africa, he arrived at the city of Melinda, 
and had the fatisfadion of difcovering there, as well as at 
other places where he touched, people of a race very different 
from the rude inhabitants of the Weftern fhore of that con- 
tinent, which alone the Portuguefe had hitherto vifited. Thefe 
he found to be fo far advanced in civilization, and acquaintance 
with the various arts of life, that they carried on an adive 
commerce, not only with the nations on their own coaft, but 
with remote countries* of Afia. Conduded by their pilots, 
who held a courfe (with which experience had rendered them 
well acquainted) he failed acrofs the Indian ocean, and landed 
at Calecut, on the coaft of Malabar, on the twenty-fecond of 
May, one thoufand four hundred and ninety-eight, ten months 
and two days after his departure from the port of Lifbon. 

The 
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The Samorin, or Monarch of the country, aftoniflied at this SECT, 
unexpedked vifit of an unknown people, whofe afpedt, and 
arms, and manners, bore no refemblance to any of the nations 
accuftomed to frequent his harbours, . and who arrived in his 
dominions by a route hitherto deemed impradicable, received 
them, at firft, with that fond admiration which is often excited 
by novelty. But in a fliort time, as if he had been infpired 
with forefight of all the calamities now approaching India by 
this fatal communication opened with- the inhabitants of Europe, 
he formed various fchemes to cut off Gama and his followers. 
But from every danger to which he w^as «xpofed, either by the 
open attacks or fecret machination of the Indrans, the Por- 
tuguefe Admiral extricated himfelf with Angular prudence and 
intrepidity, and at laft failed from Calecut with his fhips loaded, 
not only with the commodities peculiar to that coaft, but with 
many of the rich produdions of the Eaftern parts of India. 

« 

On his return to Lilbon, he was received with the admira- 
tion and gratitude due to a man, who, by his fuperior abilities 
and refolution, had conduced to fuch an happy iflue an under- 
taking of the greateft importance, which had long occupied the 
thoughts of his Sovereign, and excited the hopes of his fellow- 
fubje£ts% Nor did this event intereft the Portuguefe alone^ 
No nation in Europe beheld it with unconcern. For although 
the difcovery of a new world, whether we view it as a difplay 
of genius in the perfon who firft conceived an idea of that 
undertaking which led mankind to the knowledge of it, whether 

^ Afta de Jpao deBarros, doc. i. lib. iv.g. ix» Caflagncda, Hift. de I'lnde 

lead.. en Fraficois, liv. i. c. 2<^28. 
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III ^* ^^ contemplate its influence upon fcience by giving a more 
complete knowledge of the globe which we inhabit, or whether 
we confider its effeds upon the commercial intercourfe of man- 
kind, be an event far more fplendid than the voyage of Gama, 
yet the latter feems originally to havnj excited more general 
attention. The former, indeed, filled the minds of men with 
aftoniOiment; it was fome time, however, before they attained 
fuch a fuflBcient knowledge of that portion of the earth now 
laid open to their view, as tofo^many juftidea, or even probable 
conjedlure, with refpedt to what might be the confequences of 
communication with it. But the immenfe value of the Indian 
trade, which both in ancient and in modern times had enriched 
every nation by which it was carried on, was a fubjedl fa- 
miliar to the thoughts of all intelligent men, and they at once 
perceived that the difcovery of this new route of navigation to 
the Eaft, muft occafion great revolutions, not only in the courfc 
of commerce, but in the political ftate of Europe. 

What thefe revolutions were moft likely to be, and how 
they would operate, were points examined with particular 
attention in the cities of Lifbon and of Venice, but with feel- 
ings very different. The Portuguefe, founding upon the rights 
to which, in that age, priority of difcovery, confirmed by a 
papal grant, were fuppofed to confer, deeming themfelves in- 
titled to an exclufive commerce with the countries which they 
had firft vifited, began to enjoy, by anticipation, all the benefits 
of it, and to fancy that their capital would foon be what Venice 
then was, the great ftore-houfe of Eaftern commodities to all 
Europe, and the feat of opulence and power. On the firft 

6 intelligence 
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intelUgence of Gama's fuccefsful voyage, the Venetians, with S EC T. 
the quick-fighted difcernment of merchants, forefaw the imme- 
diate confequence of it to be the ruin of that lucrative branch of 
commerce vrhich had contributed fo greatly to enrich and aggran- 
dize their country ; and they obferved this with more poignant 
concern, as they were apprehenfive that they did not poflefs any 
efFedual means of preventing, or even retarding, its operation* 

The hopes and fears of both were well founded. The 
Portuguefe entered upen the new career opened to them with 
a<3:ivity and ardout, and made exertions, both commercial and 
military, far beyond what could have been expefted from a 
kingdom of fuch inconfiderable extent. All thefe were direded 
by an intelligenJt monarch, capable of forming plans of the 
greateft magnitude with calm fyftematic wifdom, and of pro- 
fecuting them with unremitting perfeverance. The prudence 
and vigour of his meafures, however, would have availed 
little without proper inftruments to carry them into execution. 
Happily for Portugal, the difcerning eye of Emanuel feleded 
a fucceffion of oifKcers to take the fupreme command in India,' 
who, by their enterprizing valour, military Ikill, and political 
fagacity, accompanied with difinterefted integrity, public fpirit, 
and love of their Country, • have a title to be ranked with the 
perfons moft eminent for virtue arid abilities in any age or 
nation. Greater things perhaps were atchiieved by them, than* 
were ever accomplifhed in fo fhort a time. Before the clofe of 
Emanuers reign, twenty-four years only after the voyage of 
Gama, the Portuguefe had rendered themfelves matters of the 
city of Malacca, in which the great ftaple .of trade carried on 

T among 
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5 ^ C T. femong the ifihabkante of all thofe regions in Afw, ^hicf$ 

Europeans havie diftinguiflied by the general nime of tke Eatt^ 
IndieS) was then eftablifhed. To this port, fitoated nearly at aoe 
equal diftarrce (com the Eaftem atid Weftern extremities of 
thefe countries, and pofleffing the command of that ftrait, by 
whieh they keep trommunication with each other^ the mer^ 
chants of China^ of Japan, of every kingdom on tlie coti^ 
tinent, of the Moluccas and all the iflands in the Archipelago,, 
reforted fidom the Eaft; and thofe of Malabar, of Ceylon, of 
Coromandel, a&d of Bcf^l;^ irom the Weil ^ This conqueft 
fecured to the Portugu^e great iafloeoce over the interior 
commierce of India^ whilci at the fame time, by their fettled 
Ineiitt M Goa and Dim, they were enabled to engrofe the tr^^de* 
of tike Malabar Ceoft, and to obftrud greatly the loRg efta^ 
bttflied ifttercourfe of Egypt with India by the Rod Sea» 
Theh: Atps frequented every port in the Eaft where valuable 
tolftmodities were to be found, &om the Cape of Good Hope 
to the river of Canton ; and along this ioimenfe flretch of' 
CoaA^ extending qpwards of four thoufand leagues % they had* 
eftablilhed^ {or the conveniency or prote^on of trade, a cbaia 
c^ forts or fadories. They had likewife taken pofleflion of 
itatknus moil favourable to commerce along the Southern <:oaft 
of A&ica^ and in many of the iflands which lie between 
Madagafisar i^nd the Moluccas* In every part of the Eaft 
they were received with reiped, in many they had acquired 
the d^d'ute command. They carried on trade there without 

^ ITecad* de Barros, dec, i* liy. vlii, c» i. 0|br» de reb. Eman. lib. 
vii. si3» &c* 
*» Hift. Gener. des Voyages, tolft* u |)»'i4J). 

5 rival 
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tlfiU or ptmtrovl i th#y pf/^fgcib^ tp. the fiadvef tipis tetm* of 3 ^ J^ "^^ 
Ihisir muiiMi iixterconrl^t tb«7 «^i=i^ ^t wJl^t price ];))#7 pleafiefl 
oa tb« gopcU ii^(^ ^f pqrclwi&4; apd w^rp thus (iaai|>}e(l to 
import frow Io4ofta]» wid th» r^gipo^ be7P)a4 it, whaMsv^ U 
4U«fiiJ« l»r<e, or »gr€MV}c, iii greater ^iMUMlaApie, and of oaore 
variouf kwd$, tl»an ha4 h^en Ifnovn form^ly iya ^vrpp& 



Not iatisfied with this^afcendant which they had acquired 
in IiuUaf th« PortugwBfe learlf Sovmfid a ^h^me^ w> le^ i>old 
Shza iatoreftedt of excluding fH c^kfx tiBtjpm &QW pa^rtk^ 
^iag of tbf advjiaipges of fomMr^fi mth, tb£ Syftr I9 
ordw Co efied 1^«, it Wf« AeceflTary to o(>taui poflef^pA jof iib^|t 

ibti<MM la the Andhaan «o4 P(»:£wi Gylf^ ^ m^f^ T^ft4v 
th«09L maftois of the MikvieatioQ of ^jiefe two ipl»fi4 feMS» aj^ 
finable tiifim both to oMra^ ih» m(mt covaokgreigl kAcfr 
cmuft htON^cc^L £gf ipt and J»^ »nd to «QP»«Aad the ^mtrMce 
of the gceat mnsxss^ «vhkh &eiUtfltfid ibe eoi^teyiafifie of li^dtsu, 
^ooda^ not (caaiy thfiovgh i^ ifttenar ]^v»qtf:€# <Qf A^ ^ 
tt8 £n: i» Conftaotioople. The condu^ of Ate iafi«fwrf s for 
this purpofe was committed to Alphonfo Alkiiq»erq]ae« thf 
moft eminent of all the Portuguefe generals who diftinguifh- 
led ^themfiglUcs in iadku After the vitmott ^flSaoots iqf genius and 
TaflouT) lie WHS aide to aocomplifii ^e-haif only 4£ what the 
MQlrttkn of hie coumryvnea had fanned, fiy wafting the 
|0afid of OrmuS) whkh <;oaamainded the aoutb €)f 4lie Perfiaa 
Oulf, from the petty printes^ who, as tributaries to the pio- 
nardhs of iWia, had ^fiahCflied ^lieir domkuosi diere^ he 
fecured to Portugal that extenfive trade with the £aft, vA&di 
^as I have formerly defcribed) the PexliaM iud carried on for 

T a feveral 
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^^tu '^* Several centuries. Ii> the hands of the Portugiiefe, Onnuz 

foon became the great mart from Which the Perfian empire, 
and all the provinces of Afia to the weft of it, were fiipplied 
With the produdlions of India ; and a city which they built on 
that barren iflahd, deftitute of water,- was rendered one of the 
chief feata of opulence, fplendour, and luxury in the Eaftcrrl 
world \ 

The operations of Albuquerque in the Red Sea were far 
from being attended with equaL fuccefs. Partly by- the vigor- 
ous refiftance of th6 Arabian princes, whofe ports he attacked, 
and partly by the damage his fleet fuftained in a fea of 
which the navigation is remarkably difficult and dangerous, 
he was conftrained to retire, without effecting any fettlement 
T>f importance *. * The ancient • channel of • intercourfe with 
India by the Red Sea ftill continued open to the Egyptians ; 
but their commercial tranfadions in that country were greatly 
' circumfcribed and obfttu6ted, by the influence which the Por- 
tuguefe had acquired in every port to which they were accuf- 
tomed to refort. - 

In confequence of this, the Venetians foon began to feel 
that, decreafe of their own Indian trade which they had fore- 
feen and dreaded. In order to prevent the farther progrefs of 
this evil, they perfuaded. the Soldan of the Mameluks, equally 

^ OforiuS dc reb. giftis ..Eman. lib.x. p. 274> &c. .Tavcruicr's Trav^Is^ 
Book V. c. 23. 

^ Ofojius, lib. ix. p. 24.8, &c». ^ . 

ijarmed 
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alarmed with themfelves at the rapid fuccels of the Portuguefe SECT* 

III 

in the Eaft, and no lefs interefted to hinder theqi from enr 

♦ • 

groffing that commerce, which had fo long been the chief 
fource of opulence both to the monarchs and to the people 
of Egypt, to enter into a negociation with the Pope and the 
King of Portugal. The tone which the Soldan aflumed in 
this negociation was fuch as became the fierce chief of a 
military government. After ftating his exclufive right to 
the trade with India, he forewarned Julius II. and Emanuel, 
'that, if the Portuguefe did not relinquifli that new courfe of 

■ 

navigation by which they had penetrated into the Indian ocean, 
and ceafe from encroaching on that commerce, which' from 
time immemorial had been carried' on between the Eaft 
cf Afia and his dominions, he would put to death all the 
chriftians in Egypt, Syria, and Paleftine, burn their cTiurches, 
and demolifti the holy fepulchre itfelf \ This formidable 
threat, which, a few centuries before this period, would have 
made all Chriftendom tremble, feems to have made fo little 
impreflion, that the Venetians, as the laft expedient, had re- 
courfe to a meafure, which, in that age, v^as deemed not 
only reprehenfible, but impious. They incited the Soldan tQ 
fit out a fleet in the Red Sea, and to attack thofe unexpedled 
invaders of a gainful monopoly, of which he and his pre- 
deceflbrs had long enjoyed undifturbed poflefEon. As Egypt 
did not produce timber proper for building ihips of force, 
the Venetians permitted the Soldan to cut it in. their forefts 
of Dalmatia, whence it was conveyed to Alexandria, and^ 

*■ Oforius de rebus Eman. lib. iv. p. i lo. edit, 1580* Afia de Barrosj dccad.' u. 
lib, viiit c. 2» * • 

<' then 
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^ ^tF ^* ^^^^ <^t^ed^ P'^'y ^f wat«r and partly by laod, to Sutz. 

There twdre fhipi of war were buUt, oa board of which a 
l>ody of MaflMeliiks was ordered to ferve» uiader the commznd 
of MX cffiker of nMit. Thefe new eocmieg, £ir more for- 
midable than the aatires of lodia with whom the Portuguele 
inid hitherto conteikkd, they encountered, with undaunted 
tottragt|^ aad* after fixne Severe coa&^ts, they entirely ruined 
the %iadroii, and remained oafters of the Indian ocean \ 

SoOK after this diikftcr, the domiiuon of die Alamduks 
^m^ otertumody and Egypt, ^Syria, and Pakftine were iiib- 
jtdtd to the Twktdi empire by the vinQjorioua arms of Selim L 
Hbeir mutnd intereft quickly induced the Turks and Venc- 
tittis to iotgct ancient animofities^ and to co«-operate to- 
watdi die ruin of the FortDguefe trade in India. With this 
view Selim 'ODtifirmed to the Venetians the exteniive com« 
inettial pn^ilqges which diey had cajoyed under the goveriw 
mMit ^f ithe MamehzkS) and pubii&ed an edid permitting 
the £*ee entry of all the produ&ions of the £aft, imported* 
4fredly from Alexandria, into every part of his dominion^, 
^nd ifi^pio^g lieavy ditties upon fuch as v^ere broqght 
%HXB (LIfbon ^^ 

« 

B9T all libele were unaT^uling efforts againft the iuperior 
^tdramtages which the FortogQefe pofTefled^ m fupplying 
Surope wkh the <^maio4ities of the Eaft^ in coaiequence 



' Alia de Barros, dec, iu lib. ii. c. 6. Lafit^u^ Hift, de DecouvtrCcs des Por- 
tugaia, u 2929 &c. Ofor. lib. iv« p. 1 20« 

^ Saadi Scor; Civ. Venea. part ii, 9.01. part iii. 43a* 
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of haying opened a new mode of communication with it. 5 EC T. 

At the fame time, the Venetians, brought U> the brink of 

ruin by the fatal league of Camfaray, which broke the power 

and humbled the pride of the republic, were incapable of 

filch efforts for the prefervation of their commerce^ ^8 they 

might have made in the more vigorous age of their govern- 

soem, and were reduced to the feeble expedients of a- de-» 

climng ilate. Of this there i& a remarkable infiaQc^ in aa^ 

ofier made by them to the King of Portugal ia the year one 

ihouftnd five hundred aod twenty*one» to purchafe, at a flipu-<^ 

kted prices all the Pgicf^ imported into Liibon, over and 

abovie what miglbt be requiiite for t}^ confiinxpdoQ of 

his own ftthjeds* If Ema&ueT had beea fa iD£Oflilder»t^ 

as to clofe with this propof;^^ Venice would have riecovcrej! 

aU the benefit of the sainfial mooopdj which fbe htd Ioft». 

But the ofier met with the reception that it jnfuited^ and 

was rejeded without hefitatMa \ 

The Portuguefe,. almoft without obftrudioo, condnue^^ 
^eir, progrefs in the Eaft^ until they eftablifhed there sf 
eonuneoxial enq)ire $ xa which) whether we confider its ex— 
tent^ ks o^ulence^ the flender power by which it was formed"^ 
OT the ipkndour with which the government of it was. 
conduced, there had hitherto been nothing; comparable in the: 
hifiory of nations. Emanuel, who laid* the foundation of this^ 
fkipandousiahric, had the fatialadiion to fee it alhioflr completed*^- 
Every part of Europe was fupplied by the Portuguefe with the- 
produ£kk)ns of the Eafl: .; and if we except fome inconfulerable- 

« 

^ 01br»jde reb« Eman.-Iib. xii. 2655 ' 

quantity? 
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S EC T* quantity of .them, which the Venetians ftill continued to re- 
ceive by the ancient channels of conveyance, our quarter of 
the globe had no longer any commercial intercourfe with 
India, and the regions of Afi^ beyond it, but by the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

Though from this period the people of Europe have con- 
tinued to carry on their trade with India by fea, yet a con— 
liderable . portion of the valuable' productions of the Eaft is 
ftill conveyed to other regions of the earth by land-carriage. 
In tracing the progrefs of trade with. India, this- branch of it 
is an objeft of confiderablc magnitude, which has not been- 
examined with fufficient attention. That the ancients (hould 
have had recourfe frequently to the tedious ^nd expenfive 
mode of tranfporting goods by land, will not appear furprifing, 
when we recolle£l the imperfedt ftate of navigation among 
them : The reafon of this mode of conveyance being not only 
continued, but increafed, in modern times, demands fome ex-- 
planation. 

J • . 

If we infpe£l a map of Afia, we cannot fail to obferve,' 
that the communication throughout all the countries of that* 
great continent to the weft of Indoftan and China, though* 
opened in fome degree towards the fouth by the navigable 
rivers Euphrates and Tigris, and towardis the north by two 
inland feas, the Euxine and Cafpian, muft be carried on in 
many extenfive provinces wholly by land. This^ as I have 
obferved, was the firft mode of intercourfe between different 
countries, and during the infancy of navigation it was the 

2 only 
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only one. Eycq after that art had attained fomc degree of 3 EC T, 
improvement, the conveyance of goods by the two rivers 
which I have mentioned, extended fo little way into the 
interior country, and the trade of the Euxtne and Cafpian 
feas was fo often ob{lru£ted by the barbarous nations fcat- 
tered along their fliores, that, partly on that account, and 
partly from the adherence of mankind to ancient habits, the 
commerce of the various provinces of Afia, particularly that 
with India and the regions beyond it, continued to be con- 
duced by land. 

« 

Tfls fame circumftances which induced thf inhabitants of 
Afia to carry on fuch a confiderable part of their commerce 
with each other in this manner, operated with ftill more 
powerful effed in Africa. That vaft continent, which little 
refembles the other divifions of the earth, is not penetrated by 
inland feas, like Europe and Afia, or by a chain of lakes, like 
North America, or opened by rivers (the Nile alone e:3tcepted) 
of extended navigation. It forms one uniform, continuous fur- 
face, between the various parts of which there could be no inter- 
courfe, from the earlieft times, but by land. Rude as all the 
people of Africa are, and flender as the progrefs is which they 
have made in the arts of life, fuch a communication appears 
to have been always kept up. How far it .extended in the 
more early periods to which I have diredted my refearches, and 
by what different routes it was carried on, I have not fuffioient 
information to determine with accuracy. It is highly probable 
that, from time immemforial, the gold, the ivory, the perfumes, 
both of the fouthern parts of Africa, and of its more northern 

U diftrias, 
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SECT, diftrids, were conveyed either to the Aralnan Gulf, or to 

Egypt, and exchanged for the fpicea and other produdioos 
of the Eaft. 

Th£ Mahomedan religion, vvhich ijpread trith amazing 
rapidity over all Afia and a confiderable part of Africa, 
contributed greatly towards the increafe of commercial in- 
tercourfe by land in both thefe quarters of the globe, and 
has given it additional vigour, by mingling with it a new 
principle of adivity, and by direding it to a common cen- 
tre. Mahomet enjoined all his followers to vifit once in 
their life-time,^ the Caaba or fquara building in the temple 
of Mecca, the immemorial objed of veneration anumg 
his countrymen ; and, according to their tradition^ the firft 
i^ot Oft this earth whfth was confecrated to thcworfhip of 
God: In order to preferve continually upon their minds a 
fcnfe of their obligation to perform this duty, he direded 
that, in all the multiplied ads of devotion which his re« 
li^on pre&ribes, true believers £houkl always turn their, faces 
towards that holy place ^ In obedience to a precept folenmly 
enjoined and fedulqufly inculcated, numerous caravans of pil- 
grims aflemUe annually in every country where the Mabome- 
dan faith is ej9;abli(hed. From « the ihores . of Ihe Atlantic on 
one band, and from the moft reiliote regbas of the Eaft oa 
the other, the votaries of the Prophet advance to Mecca« 
GoQV&^rcial ideas and objeds nuo^e with thofb of devotion* 
The numerous camels '^ of e^ch caravan are loaded with.thofe 



« * 
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eommodities of every country which are of eafieft carriage S EC T. 

and ma&, toAy Me. The. holy city is crowded, not only 

with zealous devotees, but with opulent merchants* During 

the few days they remain there, the fair of Mecca is the 

greatefi, perhaps, on the face of the earth. Mercantile tranf^ 

a€tion8 are carried on in it to an immenfe value, of which thf 

difpatch, the filence, the mutual confidence and good faith in 

condud^ing them, are the moft unequivocal proof. The pro«- 

dudions and manufa£hires of India form a capital article in this 

great traffic^ and the caravans, on their return, difleminate them. 

through every part of Afia and Africa* Some of thefe are 

deemed neceflfary, not only to the comfort, but to the prefer- 

vation of life, and others contribute to its elegance and plea- 

fure. They are fo various as to fuit the tafte of mankind in 

every climate^ and in different ftages of improvement; and 

are in high requeft among fhe rude natives of Africa, as 

well as the more luxurious inhabitants of Aiia. In order to 

fupply \heir feveral demands, the caravans return loaded with 

the muflins and chintzes of Bengal and the Deccan, the 

fhawls of Cachemire, the pepper of Malabar, ths diamonds 

of Gblconda, the peark of Kilkare, the cinnamon of Ceylon, 

the nutmeg cloves and ma^e of thii Moluccas, and an immenfe 

number of other Indian commodities. 



Beside thefe great caravans, formed partly by refpedl for a 
religious precept, and partly with a view to extend a lucrative 
branch of commerce, there are other caravans, and thefe not 
inconfiderable, compofed entirely of merchants, who have no ob- 
jed but trade. Thefe, at flated feafons, fet out from different parts 

• U 2 of 
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S E P T. of the Turkifh and Perfian domkuons, and proceeding to 

indoftan, . and even to China, by routes which were anciently 
known, they convey by land-carriage the moft valuable com-* 
xnodities of thefe countries to the remote provinces of both 
empires. It is only by confidering the diftance to which laige 
quantities of thefe commodities are carried, and frequently 
acrofs extenfive deferts, which, without the aid of camels, 
would have been impaflable, that we can form any idea of 
the magnitude of the trade with India by land, and are led ta 
perceive, that in a Difquifition concerning the various modes, 
of conducting this commefce, it is well entitled to the at^entioa 
which I have bellowed lA endeavouring to trace it \ 

< Sec NOTE Uk 
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SECTION iv; 

Gcncrd^ Ob/ervations.. 

m 

THUS I have endeavoured to defcribe tlie'progrefs of trade ^ S E C T* 
with India, both by Tea and by land, from the earlieft times , ^^ * 
in which hidory affords any authentic information concerning it, . 
tmtil an entire revolution was made in its nature, and the mode 
of carrying it on, by that great difcovtry which I originally fixed 
as the utmoft boundary of my inquiries. Here, then, this _ 
Difquifition might have been terminated. But as I have con- 
ducted my readers to that period when a new order of ideas, and ' 

% new 
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SECT, new airangements of policy Jbegan to be introduced into 
< , ' 1^ *, 9 Europe, in confequence of th^ value and importance of com- 
merce being fo thoroughly underftood, that in almoft every 
country the encouragement of it became a chief obje£t of 
^ public attention ; as we have oow reached that point whence 
a line may be drawn which marks the chief diflindion between 
the manners and political inftitutions of ancient and modern 
times, it will render the work more inflru£tive and ufeful, to 
conclude it with fome general obfervations, which naturally ari(e 
from a furvey of both, and a comparifon of the one with the 
other. Thefe obfervations, I truft, will be found, not only to 
have an intimate counedion with the fubjed of my refearches, 
and to throw additional light upon it ; but will ferve to 
illuilrate many particulars in the general hiftory of commerce, 
and to point out effe&a or CQffiiieq,wnces of various events, 
which have not been generally obferved, or confidered with 
that attention which they merited. 

I. After viewing the great and extenfive efie&s of finding a 
new courfe of navigation to India oy the Cape of Good Hope, 
it may appear furprifing to a modern obferver, that a difcovery 
of fuch importance was not made, or even attempted, by any 
of the comoiercial ftatcd of the ancient world. But in judg- 
ing with refpe^ to tbs coadu£fc of nations in remote times, we 
never en more widely, than when we deci4e with regard to 
it, not according to thiD id^as an^ views of their age, but of 
our own. This is not, perhaps, more confpicuous in any 
inftance, than in that under oonfideration. It was by the 
Tyriant, and by the Greeks, who were oufters of Egypt) that 

the 
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the different people of Europe were firft fupplied with the SEC T. 
produ^ons of the Eaft. From the account that has been 
given of the manner in which they procured thefe, -it is 
manifeft that they had neither the fame inducements with mo- 
dern nations to wi(h for any new communication with India^ « 
nor the fame means of accompliihing it. All the commercial 
tranfaftions of the ancients with the Eaft were confined to the 
ports on the Malabar coafl:, or extended at fartheil to the ifland 
of Ceylon. To thefe ftaples, the natives of all the different 
regions in the eaflem parts of Afia brought the commodities 
which were th? growth of their feveral countries, or the pro- 
duct of their ingenuity, in their own veffels, and with them 
the fhips from Tyre and from Egypt complete their inveft- 
ments. While the operations of their Indian trade were carried 
on within a fphere fo drcumfcribed, the conveyance of a 
cargo by the Arabian Gulf, notwithftanding the expence of 
land-carriage, either from Elath to Rhinocolura, oracrofs the 
* defart to the Nile, . was fo fafe and commodious, that the 
merchants of Tyre and Alexandria had little reafon to be fe- 
licitous for. the difcovery of any other. The fituation of both 
thefe cities, as well as that of the other confiderable commercial 
flates of antiquity, was very different from that of the coun* 
tries to which, in later times, mankind have been indebted 
for keeping up intercoutfe with the remote parts, of the globe. 
Portugal, Spain, England, Holland, which have been mofl 
a£live and fuccefsful in this line of entei^rife, all lie on the 
Atlantic ocean, (in which every European vqjrage of difcovery 
muft commence,) or have immediate accefs to itl But Tyre 
was fituated at the eaftern extremity of the Mediterranean, 

Alexandria 
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SECT. Alexandria not far from it ; Rhodes, Athens, Corinth, which 
IV. . . 

came afterwards to be ranked among the moft adive trading 

cities of antiquitT, lay confiderably advanced towards the fame 

quarter in that fea. The commerce of all theie flates was 

long confined within the precinds of the Mediterranean ; and 

in fome of them never extended beyond it. The pillars 

of Hercules, or the Straits of Gibraltar, were long confidered 

ae thfr utmoft boundary of navigation. To reach this was 

dwmed a fignal proof of naval ikill ; and before any of thefe 

Aates could give a beginning to an attempt towards exploring 

the vaft unknown ocean which lay beyond it, they had to ac- 

complifti a voyage (according to their ideas) of great extent 

and much daijgen This was fufficieht to deter them from 

engaging in an arduous undertaking, from which, even if 

attended with fuccefs, their fituation prevented their entertaining 

hopes of deriving great advantage \ 

* 

But could we fuppofe tbe difcovery of a new paflage to 
India to have become an object of defire or purfuit to any 
of thefe dates, their fcience as well as pra£tice of navigation 
was fo defeftive, that it would have been hardly poffible 
for them to attain it. The veflels which the ancients em- 
ployed in trade were fo fmall, as not to afford ftowage for 
provifions fufficient to fubfift a crew ^during a long voyage. 
Their conftrudion was fuch that they could feldom venture 
to depart far from* land, and thdr mode of (leering along 
the coaft (which I have been obIiged»to mention often) fo 
circuitous and flow, that from ^efe as well as from other 
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-drcumftances which I ' might have . fpecified ^, we may pro* SECT, 
mounce a voyage from the Mediterranean to India by the 



Cape of Good Hope, to have been an undertaking beyond 
their power to accomplifh, in fuch a manner as to render 
k| in any degree, fubfervient to commerce. To this decifion, 
the account preferved by Herodotus, of a voyage performed 
by feme Phenidan jQiips employed by a king of £gypt, 
which, taldng their departure from the Arabian Gulf, doubled 
the Southern promontory of Africa, and arrived, at the end 
of three years, by the Straits of Gades, or Gibraltar, at the 
mouth of the Nile% can hardly be coniidered as repugnant; 
for feveral writers of the greateft eminence anfbng the ancients, 
and mod diftinguiflied for their proficiency in the knowlege of 
geography, segardcd this account* x||ber as an amufing tale, 
than the hiftory of a real tranfa£kion ; and either entertained 
doubts concerning the poflibility of failing round Africa, or 
abfolutely denied it ^ But if what Herodotus relates concern- 
i(ig the courfe hela by theie Phenician fhips had aver been 
Veceived by the ancients with general aiTent, we can hardly fup- 
pofe, that any date could have been fo wildly adventurous, as tQ 
immpne that a voyage, w^ch it required three years to complete, 
could be undartaken with* a profpo^ of commercial benefit. « 

IL The rapid progrefs of the moderns Ux exploring India, 
a$ well as thf extenfive pQwer and valuable fettlements^ which 

* Goguet Orig, de$ Lmx its Arts, &c. ii. 303, 329. * 

• Lib. i». c. 42, • • * 

' Polyb. lib. iii. p. 193. edit. Cafauh. P|in. Nat. Hift. Nb. it. c. 6. ' 
l»t«l. G«ogr. lib. iv. c. 9. Ste NOTE LIV. . . 
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B E C T. . they early acquired there, mark fuch a diftindion betweeii 

their mode of condu&ing naval operations, and that of the 
ancients, as merits to be confidered and explained with at^ 
tention. From the reign of the firft Ptolemy, to the conqueft 
of Egypt by the Mahometans, Europe had been fdpplied with 
the produdions of the Eaft by the Greeks of Alexandria, 
by the Romans while they were mafters of Egypt, and by 
the fubjefts of the Emperors of Conftantinople, when that 
kingdom became a province of their dominion|. During 
this long period, extending almoft to a thoufknd years, none 
of thofe people, the moil enlightened, undoubtedly, in the 
ancient world, ever advanced by fea &rther towards the Eaft 
than the Gulf of Slam, and had no regular eftabliflied trade 
but with the ports on the coaft of Malabar, or thofe ia 
the ifland oi^ Ceylon. They attempted no conquefts in 
any part of India, they made no fettlements, they ereded 
no forts* Satisfied with an intercourie merely commercial^ 
they did not aim at acquiring any degree of power or do- 
minion in the countries where they traded, though it feems 
to be probable* that they might have eftabliflied it without 
much oppofition from the natives, m gentle effeminate pto^ 
\)le, with whom, at that time, ni> foreign and fnyre warlike 

- A 

race was mingled. But the enterpfizing adivlty of the Por- 
tuguefe wa? not long confined within the fame limits ; a few 
years after their arrival at Calecut, they advanced towards the 
Eaft, int6 regioys unknown to the ancients. The kingdoms 
of Camfeddia, Cochin China; Tonquin, ^ vaft empire of 
China, and all the fertile Jftands in the great Indian Archi- 
pelago^ from Sumatra to the Philippines^ were difcovered, and 
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the Portuguefe, though cppofed in every quarter by the S E C T. 
Mahomedans of Tartar or Arabian origin fettled in ibany 
parts of India, enemies much more formidable than the 
natives, eftabliflied there that extenfive influence and domi* 
nion which I have formerly defcribed. 



Of this remarkable difference between the progrefs and 
operations of the ancients and moderns in India, the im« 
perfect knowlege of the former, with refped both to the 
theory and pra&ice of navigation, feems to have been the 
principal caufe. From the coafl of Malabar to the Philips 
pines, was a voyage of an extent far beyond any that the 
ancients were accuftomed to undertake, and, according to 
their manner of failing, muft hava required a great length 
of time to perform it. The nature of their trade with 
India was fuch, that they hafll not (as I have already ob- 
ferved) the fame inducements with the moderns, to profe- 
cutft dli^ove^ w^ ardour; and, accor^ling to the defcrip- 
tion given of the veffels in which the merchants of Alex- 
andria carried on their trade from the Afabian Gulf; they 
aippea^^ to have been ^ very .unfit for that purpofe. . On 
'^11 tbrfe accounts, |he ancients Remained fatisfied with a 
flender knowlege df India; anci^ influenced «by reafons pro* 
ceeding from the fame- taufe, they attempted mother con- 
qveft ijpr fettlement there. In order to accomplifli either 
of thefe, they muft have tranfported a confiderable number 
of men from India. But, from the del^dtive ftrudure of 
their fhips, ts well as from the imperfedion of their art in 
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SECT, navigating then), the ancients feldom ventured to convej a 

body of troops to any diftance by iea« From Berenice ta 
Mufiris, was to them, even after Hippalus had difcovere4 
the method <^ fteering a dired courfe, and when their naval 
ikill had attained to its htgheft (late of improvement, a voy^ 
»ge of no lefs than feventy days. By the aacient route 
along the coaft of Perfia, a voyage from the Arabian Gulf 
to any part of India muft have beeti of greater length, and 
accompliflied more flowly« As no hoftile attack was ever 
made upon India by fea, either by the Greek monarchs of 
Egypt, though the two firft of them were able and ambi« 
tious Princes, or by the moft enterprizing of the Roman 
Emperors, it is evideflt that they muft have deemed it aa 
attempt beyond their power to execute. Alexander the 
Great, and, in imitation of hio^ his fucceflbrs^ the monarchy 
of Syria, were liie only perfans in the ancient world who 
formed an idea of eftablifhing their dominion in any parik 
of India ; but it was with armies led thither bjr la^, ||iat 
they hoped to atchieve^this. • * '* 

IIL The fudden efFed of opening a dircCt tommun^patios 
with the Eaft, in k>werin||^ the' price of Indian comm^ylities^ * 
is a circumftan<;^ that merits q|)fervation. * How compendious 
foever the. ancient ii^tercourfe wirii India may appear *to 
have been, it was attended with confiderable expenc^ T\i^ 
productions 4)f the remote parts of Afia, brought to Ceylon^ 
or the ports on the Malabar coaft, by the natives, were put 
on board the (hips which arrived from the Arabian Gulf* 
At Berenice they were landed, and carried by camels two 
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hundred and fifty-eight miles to the banks of the Nile. 
There they were again embarked, and conveyed down the 
river to Alexandria, whence they were difpatched to different 
markets. The addition to the price of goods by fuch a mul- 
tiplicity of operations muft have been confiderable, efpecially 
when the rate chargeable on each operation was fixed by, 
monopolifts, fubje£k to no controul But after the paflage to 
India by the Cape of Good Hope was difcovered, its va-r 
rious commodities were purchafed at firft hand in the countries 
of which they were the growth or manufacture. In all thefe, 
particularly in Indoftaa and in China, the fubfiftence of maa 
is more abundant than in any other part of the earth. The 
people live chiefly upon rice, the moft* prolific of all grains*. 
Population, of confequence, is fo great, and labour fo extremely 
cheap, that every produ^ion of nature or of art is Tol4 at a 
very low price. When thefe were (hipped in diflferent parts 
of India, they were conveyed dire&ly to Lifbon,. by a naviga- 
tion,. loQig indeed, but uninterrupted and fafe, and thence 
circulated through Europe. The carriage of mercantile goods 
by watec is {6 much lef^ expenfive than by any other mode 
of conveyance, that as foon as the Portuguefe could import 
th/e produ£Hoi)^ of India in fufiicient quantities to fupply the 
'demands of Europe, they were able to afibrd them at fuch a 
feduced price,, that the competition of the Venetians ceafed 
almofl; entirely, and the full ftream of commerce, ^owed in. 
its natural direftion towards the cheapeft market. In what 
proportion the Portuguefe lowered the price of* Indian com- 
modities, I cy^not afcertain with precifion, as I have not found 
in %ontemporar]c writers fufficient information with refpe£t 
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fi E C T. to that point* Some idea, however, of this, approaching 

perhaps near to accuracy, may be formed, from the computl* 
tion^ of Mr. Munn, an intelligent EngUfh merchant. He has 
publifbed a table of the prices paid for various articles of goods 
in India, compared with the prices for which they were ibid in 
Aleppo, from which the difference appears to be nearly as three 
to one ; and he calculates, that, after a reafonable allowance for 
the expence of the voyage from India, the fahie goods may be fold 
in England at half the price which they bear in Aleppo. The 
expence of conveying the productions of India up the Perfian 
Gulf to Baffora, and thence either through the Great or Little 
Defert to Aleppo, could not, I fhould imagine, differ confider-' 
ably from that by the Red Sea to Alexandria. We may there- 
fore fuppofe, that the Venetians might purchafe them from the 
merchants of that city, at nearly the fame rate for which they 
were fold in Aleppo; and when we add to this, what they 
muft have charged as their own profit in all the markets which 
they frequented, it is evident that the I^ortuguefe might afford 
to reduce the commodities of the Eaft to a price below that 
which I have mentioned, and might fupply every part of 
Europe with them more than one-half cheaper than formerly. 
The enterprizing fchemes of the PortugUefe aonarchs were 
accomplifhed fooner, as well as more completely, than in the 
hour of moft fanguine hope they could have prefumed to expedl ; 
and early hi the fixteenth century, their fubje<fis became poffeffed 
of a monopoly of the trade* with India, founded- upon the 
only equitablfe *title, that*of furnifliing its produdlions in greater 
abundance, and at a more moderate price. • • 
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IV. We may obferve, that in cpnfequence of a more plen- 8 EC T, 
tiful fupply of Indian goods, and at a cheaper rate^ the demand 
for them increafed rapidly in every part of Europe. To trace 
the progrefs of this in detail, would lead me far beyond the 
period which I have fixed as the limit of this Difquifition, 
but fottie general remarks concerning it will be found intimately 
conneded with the fubje£t of my inqwries. What were the 
chief articles of importation from India^ while the Romans 
had the diredlion of the trade with that country, I have for* 
merly mentioned. But upon the ' fubverfion of their empire, 
and the fettlement of the fierce warriora of Scythia and Ger« 
itaany in the various countries of Europe, the flate of fociety, 
as well as the condition of individuals, became fo extremely 
diflferent, that the wants and defires of men were no longer the 
fame. Barbarians, many of them not far .advanced in their 
progrefs beyond the rudeft fiate of focial life, had little relifh 
i^r thofe accommodations, and that elegance, which are fb 
alluring to poliflied nations. The curious manufaSures of 
iilk, the precious (lones and pearls of the Eafl, which had 
been the ornament and pHde of the wealthy and luxurious 
citizens of Rome, were not objedks of defire to men, who, 
for a confiderable time after they took pofleffion of their new 
cpnquefts, ^retain^d^ the Original fimplicity of their pailora! 
manners. They advanced^ how^ycr, from judenefs to refine- 
ment in the ufual courfe of progreflion which nations are 
deftined to hold, and an increafe of wants and defifes requir- 
ing new obje^ to gradfy« tnem, they began to acquire a 
relifh for fome of the luxuries of India. Among thcfe they 
^ad a fingular predilection for the ipiceries and aromatics 

which 
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^ ^iv ^* "wliich that country yields in fuch variety and abundance. 



Whence their peculiar fondnefsfor thefe arofe, it is not of 
importance to inquire. Whoever perufes the writers of the 
middle ages, will find many particulars which confirm this 
obfervation. In every enumeration of Indian commddltiea 
which they give, fpices are always mentioned as the moft 
confiderable and precious article % Iti their cookery, all difhes 
were highly feafoned with them. In every eatertalnment of 
parade, a profufion of them was deemed efiential to mag*: 
nificence. In every medical prefcription they *were principal 
ingredients ^ But confiderable as the demaod for fpices had 
become, the mode in which the nations of Europe had hitherto 
been fupplied with them Was extiiemely difadvantageous. The 
fhips employed by the merchants of Alexandria never ven- 
tured to vifit thofe remote regions which produce the moft 
valuable fpices, and before they could be circulated through 
Europe, fhey were loaded with the accumulated profits xeceive|| 
by four or five different hands through which they had paifled. 
But the Portuguefe, with a bolder fpirit of navigation, having 
penetrated into every part of Afia, tDok in their cargo of fpices 
in the places where they grew, and could afibrd to difpoie of 
diem at iudi a price; that, from being an expenfive luxury, 
they became an article of iuch general u^e^ as greatly aug-« 
mented the demand for them. An effed funilar to^ this may 

* 

• Jac. de Vkriac. J^ift. Hicrof, ap, Bongars,^. p. logg, Wilh. Tyg. lib. 
xiL c. 23. • 

^ Du Cange, Gloflar, Verb. Armaia^ tfechs. Henry's Ifift. -of G. BrilL 
vol. iv, p. 597, 598. 
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be obferved, with refpe^fc to the demand for other <:ominoclide8 S EC T. 
imported from India^ upon the redudion of their price by the 
Portuguefe. From that period a growing taile for Afiatic lux«- 
uries may be traced in every country of Europe, and the num* 
ber of ihips fitted out for that trade at Li&on, continued t« 
increafe every year \ 

V. Luc It AT I Y£ as the trade with India was, and had long 
■been deemed, it is remarkable that the Portuguefe were fu£- 
fered to remaia in the undifturbed and exclufive pofleflion of 
it, during the courfe of almbii: a century. In the ancient 
world, though Alexandria, from the peculiar felicity of its 
fituation, could cany on an intercourfe with the Eaft by fea^ 
and circulate its produ£tionsx through Europe with ilich advan* 
tage, as gave it a decided fuperiof ity over every rival ; yet . 
various attempts (which I have defcrlfted in their proper places) 
V7ere made, from time to time, to obtain fome ihare in a com- 
merce fo apparently benefidal. From the growing adivity of 
the commercial fpirit in the fixteenth century, as well as from 
the example of the «ager iblidtude with which the Venetians 
and Genoefe exerted themfelves ahernately to (hut out each 
other from any ihare in the Indian trade, it might have been 
^expedted that fome comjpetitor would have arifen to call in 
queftion the claim of the Portuguefe to an exclufive right of 
traffic xvith the Eaft^ and to wreft from them ibme portion of 
it* There were, however, at that time, fome, peculiar circum* 
fiances tn the poUdcai Jftate of all thofe nations in Enirope, 

f m 

' * See NOTE LV. 
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5 E C T, whofc intrufion, as rivals, the Portuguefe had any reafon td 

dread, which fecured to them the quiet enjoyment of their 
monopoly of Indian commerce, during fuch a long period. 
From the acceffion of Charles V, to the throne, Spain was 
either fo much occupied in a multiplicity of operations in 
which it was engaged by the ambition of that monarch, and 
of his fon Philip II, or fo intent on profecuting its own dif- 
coveries and conquefts in the New World, that, although, by 

A.D.I52I. the faccefsful enterprize of Magellan, its fleets were unexpefl- 

cdly conduced by a new courfe to that remote region of Afia 
which was the feat of the moft gainful and alluring branch of 
trade carried on by the Portuguefe, it could make no confider- 
able efibrt to avail itfelf of the commercial advantages which 
it might have derived froni that event. By the acquifition of 
the crown of Portugal, in the year one thoufand five hundred 
and eighty, the kings oi Spain, inftead of the rivals, became 
the protedors of the Portuguefe trade, and the guardians of 
all its extcnfive rights. Throughout the fixteenth century^ 
the ftrength and refources of France were fo much wafted by 
the fruitlefs expeditions of their monarchs into Italy, by their 
unequal conteft with the power and policy of Charles V. and 
by the calamities of the civil wars which defolated the king- 
dom upwards pf forty years, that it could neither beftow much 
attention upon objects of commerce, nor engage in any fchemtc 
of diftant enterprize. The Venetians, how fenfibly foever 
they might feel the m9rtifying reverfe of being excluded, 
almoft entirely, from the Indian trade, of which their capital 
had been formerly the chief feat, were fo debilitated and 
humbled by the League of Cambray^ that they were no longer 

capable 
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capable of engaging in any undertaking of magnitude. Eng- SECT* 
landy weakened (as I formerly obferved) by the long conteft ^ 
between the houfes of York and Lancafler, and juft beginning 
to recover its proper vigour, was reflrained from active exer- 
tion, during one part of the fixteenth century, by che cautious 
maxims of Henry VH. and wafted its ftrength, during another 
•part of it, by engaging inccnfiderately in the wars between 
.the princes on the continent. The nation, though deftined to 
acquire territories in India more extentive and valuable than 
Were ever poffeflfed by any European power, had no fuch pre- 
fentiment of its future eminence there, as to take an early part 
in the commerce or tranfadions of that country, and a great 
part of the century elapfed before it began to turn its attention 
towards the Eaft. 



While the moft confiderable nations in Europe found it 
necefiary, from the circumftances which I have mentioned, 
to remain ina£live fpedators of what pafled in the Eaft, the 
Seven United Provinces of the Low Countries, recently formed 
into a fmall Aate, ftill ftruggling for political exiflence, and yet 
in the infancy of its power, ventured to appear in the Indian 
ocean as the rivals of the Portuguefe ; and, defpifing their 
pretenfions to an exclufive right of commerce with the exten- 
five countries to the eaftward of the Cape of Good Hope, 
invaded that monopoly which they had hitherto guarded with 
fuch jealous attention. The Englifti foon followed the exam- 
ple of the Dutch, and both nations, at firft by the enterprizing 
induftry of private adventurers, and afterwards by the more 
powerful 4Bbrts of trading companies, under the protedion of 
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SECT, ptiblrc authority, advanced with aftonifiHng ardour and facc^ 

I If 

in this new eareer opened to thetn^ The vaft fabrk ef powev 
ivhich the Portuguefe had ere&ed in the £aft (a fuperftntd^ttre 
much too large for the bafis en which it had to reft} was- 
aknoft entirely overturned^ in as ihort time^ and with aa muchi 
facility, as it had been raifed England and HolFand, by driy« 
tag them from %heir moft valuable fetdemenft^ and feizing the 
moft lucrative branches of their trade, have attained to that pte^- 
eminence in nav^rl^ power and conunercial opulence, by whicb 
they are diftsnguiflied among^ the nations o£ Europe^ 

VI. The GO-incidence, in point of t&ne, of the difcoveriea^ 
made by Columbus in the Weft, and thofe of Gama in the* 
Eaft, is a (angular circumftanee, which- merits oUervation, on) 
account of the remarkable influence of thofe events in forming 
or ftrengthening the commercial conne£bion of the differentr 
quarters of the gibbe with each other. In all ages, gold and 
filver^ particularly the latter, have been the commodities ex-* 
ported with the greateft profit to India. In no part of the 
earth do the natives depend fe little upon foreign countries, 
either for the necefTaries or luxuries «f life.^^ The bleflings of 
a favourable climate and fertile foil, augmented by their own 
ingenuity, afford them whatever they defire. In confequence 
of this, trade with them has always been carried on in one 
uniform manner, and the precious metals have been given in 
exchange for their peculiar productions, whether of nature or 
art. But when the communication with India was rendered 
fo much more eafy, that the demand for its commodities began 
to increafe far beyond what had been formerly known, if 

Europe 
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Europe had not been fuppHed with the gold and filver whicb SECT. 
It was neceflary to carry to the markets of the Eafl: from 
fources richer and more abundant than her own barren and 
impoverifhed mines, fhe muft either have abandoned the trade 
with India altogether, or have continued it with manifeft dis- 
advantage By fuch a continual drain of gold^ and iilver^ a& 
well as by the unavoidable wade of both in circulation and in^ 
manufa^uresy the quantity of thofe metals muft have gone on 
diminiihing, and their value would have been fo much en« 
hanced, that they could not have continued long to be of the 
fame utility in the commercial traniadtions between the two 
countries. But before the efie£ks of this diminution could l^e* 
very fenfibly felt, America opened her mines, and poured ia^ 
treafures upon Europe in the moft copious ffa%am to which' 
mankind ever had accefs. This treafure, in fpite of innume*-- 
rable anxious precautions to prevent it, flowed to the markets^ 
where the commodities neeeflary for fupplying the wants, or" 
gratifying the luxury of the Spaniards, were to be found ; and^ 
from that time to the prefent, the Englifh and Dutch have^ 
purchafed the produAions of China and Indoftan, with iilver 
brought from the mines of Mexico and Peru. ^ The immenie- 
exportation of filver to the Eaft, during the courfe of two 
centuries, has not only been replaced by the continual influx^ 
from America, but the quantity of it has been confiderably 
augmented, and at the fame time the proportional rate of its 
value in Europe and in India has varied fo little, that it is 
chiefly with filver that many of the capital articles imported* 
from the Eaft are ftill purchafed* 

While America contributed in this manner to facilitate and , 
extend the intercourfe of Europe with Afia, it gave rife to a 
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traffic with Africa, which, from flender beginnings, has he- 
come fo confiderable, as to form the chief bond of commercial 
connexion with that continent. Soon after the Portuguefe had 
extended their difcoveries on the coaft of Africa beyond the 
river Senegal, they endeavoured to derive fome benefit from 
their new fettleraents there, by the fale of flaves. Various 
circumflances combined in favouring the revival of this odious 
traffic. In every part of America, of which the Spaniards 
took pofleffion, they found that the natives, from the feeble- 
nefs of their frame, from their indolence, or from the in- 
judicious manner of treating them, were incapable of the 
exertions requifite either for working mines, or for cultivating 
the earth. Eager to find hands more induftrious and efficient, 
the Spaniards had recourfe to their neighbours the Portuguefe, 
and purchafed from them negroe flayes. Experience foon dif- 
covered, that they were men of a more hardy race, and fo 
much better fitted fqr enduring fatigue, that the labour of one 
negroe was computed to be equal to that of four Americans ^ ; 
and from that time the number employed in the New World 
has gone on increafing with rapid progrefs. In this pradlice, 
no lefs repugnant to the feelings of humanity than to the 
principles of religion, the Spaniards have unhappily been imi- 
tated by all the nations of Europe, who have acquired territo- 
ries in the warmer climates of the New World. At prefent, 
the number of negroe flaves in the fettlements of Great Britain 
and France in the Weft Indies, exceeds a million ; and as the 
cftablifhment of fefvitude has been found, both in ancient and 
in modern times, extremely unfavourable to population, it rcf- 

* mft. of America, vol. i. p. 320, 
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quires an annual importation from Africa of at lead fifty-eight S E C T. 
thoufand, to keep up the ftock \ If it were poffible to afcertain^ 
with equal exadinefs, the number of flaves in the Spanifli do- 
minions, and in North America, the total number of negroe 
flaves might be well reckoned at as many more. 

Thus the commercial genius of Europe, wfiich has given 
it a vifible afcendent over the three other divifions of the 
earth, by difcerning their refpedive wants and jefources, and 
by rendering them reciprocally fubfervient to one another, 
has eftablifhed an union among them, from which it has 
derived an immenfe increafe of opulence, of power, and of 
enjoyments. 

VIL Though the difcovery of a New World in the Weft, 
and the opening of a more eafy and direct communication 
with the remote regions of the Eaft, co-operated towards ex- 
tending the commerce, and adding to the enjoyments, of 
Europe, a remarkable difference may be obferved, with refpeCt 
both to the time and the manner in which they produced thefe 
effeds. When the Portuguefe firft vifited the different countries 
of Afia, ftretching from the coaft of Malabar to China, they 
found them poffeffed by nations highly civilized, which had 
made confiderable progrefs in elegant as well as ufeful arts, 
which were accuftomed to intercourfe with ilrangers, and well 
acquainted with all the advantages of commerce. But when 
the Spaniards began to explore the New World which they 

* Report of LfOrds of the Privy Council, A» D. 1788. 
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SECT. ^fcoTcred, the afped which it prefented to them was very 

different. The iilands were inhabited by naked favages, fo 
•unacquainted with the (impleft. and moft neceifary arts of life, 
that they fubfifted chiefly on the ipontaneous produdions of a 
fertile foil and genial climate* The continent appeared to be a 
foreft of immenfe extent, along the coaft of which were feat- 
tered fome feeble tribes, not greatly ibperior to the iflanders in 
induftry or improvement. Even its two large monarchies, 
which have been dignified with the appellation of civilized 
ilates, had not advanced fo far beyond their countrymen, as 
to be entitled to that name. The inhabitants, both of Mexico 
and Peru, unacquainted with the ufeful metals, and deftitute 
'Of the addrefs requifite for acquiring fuch command of the 
inferior animals as to derive any aid from their labour, had 
made fo little prpgr-efs in -agriculture, thje firfl: of all arts, that 
one of the greateft difficulties with which the fmall number of 
.Spaniards, who overturned thofe empires which have been fo 
liighly extolled, had to ftruggle, was how to procure in them 
what was fufficient for their fubfiHence. 



ri 



It was of confequencc^ -with a very different fpirit, thsrt 

the intercoude with two ^countries, refembling each other fo 

[^ ; kittle in their degree »of imyprovement, was begun and carried 

* on. The Portuguefe, certain of finding in the Eaft, not only 

vlhe produ£tions with which the bountiful hand of Nature has 
fcnriched ibat part of the globe, but various manufadtures 
which had long hftcn known and admired in Europe, engaged 
rin this alluring trade with the greatefl eagemefs. The encou- 
:3ragementpf it their «aonarchs ^confidered as a chief objed of 
government;, towards which they directed all the power of the 

3 ' Jdpgdom^ 
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kitigdom, and rouzed their fubjcdXs to fuch vigorous exertions S EC T. 
in the profecution of ir, as occafioned that aftoniftiing rapidity 
x)f progrefs which I have defcribed. The fanguine hopes with 
which the Spaniards entered upon their career of difcovery, 
met not with the fame fpeedy gratification. From the in- 
duftry of the rude inhabitants of the New World, they did not 
receive a fmgle article of commerce. Even the natural produc- 
tions of the foil and climate, when not cherifhed and multiplied 
by the foftering and adive hand of man, were of little ac- 
count. Hope, rather than fuccefs, incited them to perfift in 
extending their refearches and conquefls ; and as government 
derived little immediate benefit from thefe, it left: the profecu- 
tion of them chiefly to private adventurers, by whofe enter- 
prizing adivity, more than by any eflfort of the ftate, the 
moft valuable pofleffions of Spain in America were acquired. 
Inftead of the inftantaneous and great advantages which the 
Portuguefe derived from their difcoveries, above half a century 
elapfed before the Spaniards reaped any benefit of confequence 
from their conquefts, except the fmall quantities of gold which 
the iflanders were compelled to colled, and the plunder of 
the gold and filver employed by the Mexicans and Peruvians 
as ornaments of their perfons and temples, or as utenfils of 
facred pr domeftic ufe. It was not untii the difcovery of the 
mines of Potofi in Peru, in the year one thoufand five hun- 
dred and forty-five, and of thofe of Sacotecas in Mexico, 
fboQ after, that the Spanifh territories in the New World 
brought a permanent and valuaUc addition of wealth and re- 
venue to the mother country^ 

Nor 
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SECT. Nor did the trade with India difier more from that with 

America, in refped of the particular circumftaace which I hare 
explained, than in refpedt to the manner of carrying it on, after 
it grew to be a conHderable objeA of political attention. Trade 
with the £aft was a fimple mercantile tranfadlion, confined to the 
purchafe either of the natural produdions of the country, fuch 
ft$ ipicea, precioue (tones, pearls, &a or of the manufa&ures 
which abounded among an induftrious race of men, fuch as 
filk and cotton flufisi poitcelane, &c. Nothing more waa 
requisite in conducting this trade, than to fettle a few ikilfui 
Agents in proper places, to prepare a proper aflbrtment of goods 
for completing xhe cargoes of ihipa as foon as they arrivod 
from Europe, or at the utmoft to acquire the oemmaiad of a 
*few fortified ftations, which might jecure them admiiBoQ titto 
ports where they might careen in fafety, and find protc&ion 
horn the infult« of any hoftile power. There was no aeceT- 
fity of making finy attempt to eftabUfh colonies, either for 
the cultivation of the foil, or the conduct of manufac- 
tures* Both th^fe remained, as formerly, in the hands of the 
^ative& 

But as ibon as that wild fpirit of eofeerprizc, which aai^ 
mated the Spaniards who firft explored and iabdned ^e New^ 
World, began to fubfide, atid when, initioad of tx^Ting u ad- 
-vmturers from ))roTince to prov^ince in qiieft of igold and 
filvet, tiiey fericuily tunwd their thoiights towards Kaderiog 
•their cotoqitefts bei»ftcial. by cultivation ami induftry^ they 
found it neceflary to eftablifh colonics in -cvtsry country whsch 
they wifhed to improve* Other nations imitated their example 

in 
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itt the fettkments vhich they afterwards made m fbivxe of tl^^ S { C T« 
iflands, and on the continent of North America* £ur4Eip$^ 
after having defolated the New World, began to repeople it, 
and under a fyikcm of celoaizatiQn (the ipirk and reguUitiocis 
of which it is not the object of this Difi^irition to explain) 
the ' European race has mukipUed there amazingly. Every 
article of commerce imported frao;! the New Wodd^ if mt 
except the fura and ikins purchafed from the independent 
tribes of hunters in North America, and from a few tribes in 
a fimilar ftate on the Southern continent, is the produce of the 
induftry of , Europeans fettled there. To their exertions, or 
to thofe of hands which they have taught or compelled to 
labour, we are indebted for fugar, rum, cotton, tobacco^ inn 
dig0| rice, and even the gold and iHver extca^kod from (he 
howek of the earth* Intent on thofe lucrative braooh^s of 
induftry,. the inhabitants of the New World pay little attention 
to thofe kinds of labour which occupy a coniideraiUe part of 
the members of odier ibcicties, and depend, in feme meafure, 
for their fubfiftence, and entirely for every article of elegance 
and luxury, upon the ancient continent Thus the Europeans 
have become manufa^urera for America, and their induftry 
has been greatly augmented by the vail demands for fupplying 
the wants of extenfive countries, the population c^ which is 
conjdnually increafmg. Nor is the influence of this demwd 
confined fdely to the nations which have a^ more immediate 
conn&^^ion with the American colonic3 ; it is felt in every part 
of Europe. that fumiflies any article exported |o them, and 
gives adivtty and vigour to the hand of the aitiian in the 
inland provinces of Germany, as well as to thofe in Great 

Z 2 Britain 
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SECT. Britain and other countries, which carry on a dired trade with 

the New World. 



But while the difcovery and conqueft of America is allowed 
to be one principal caufe of that rapid increafe of induftry and 
wealth, which is confpicuous in Europe during the two laft 
centuries, fome timid theorifts have maintained, that through- 
out the fame period Europe has been gradually impoverifhed, 
by being drained of its treafurc, in order to carry on its trade 
with India, But this apprehenfion has arifen from inattention 
to the nature and ufe of the precious metals. They are to be 
coniidered in two different lights; either as the figns which 
all civilized nations have agreed to employ, in order to eftimate 
or reprefent the value both of labour and of all commodities, 
and thus to facilitate the purchafe of the former, and the 
conveyance of the latter from one proprietor to another; 
or gold and filver may be viewed as being themfelves com- 
modities ox articles of commerce, for which fome equivalent 
muft be given by fuch as wifh to acquire them. • In this light, 
the exportation of the precious metals to the Eaft (hoiild be 
regarded ; for, as the nation by which they are exported muft 
purchafe them with the produce of its own labour and in- 
genuity, this trade muft contribute, though not in the fame 
obvious and dire£fc manner as that with America, towards aug- 
menting the general induftry and opulence of Eiirope. If 
England, as the price of Mexican and Peruvian dollars which 
are ncceflary for carrying on its trade with India, muft give a 
certain quantity of its woollen or cotton cloth or hard- ware, 
then the hands of an additional number of manufa&urers arc 

7 rendered 
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Tendered z&.\ve. and work to a certain amount muft be ex« SECT. 

IV 
ecuted, for which, without this trade, there_ would not have 

been any demand. The nation reaps all the benefit aridng 

from a new creation of induftiy. With the gold and filver 

which her manufadhires have purchafed in the Weft, fhe h 

enabled to trade in the markets of the £aft, and the exporta^ 

tion of treafure to India, which has been fo much dreaded^ 

iaftead of impoverifhing, enriches the kingdom. 

VIII. It is to the difcovery of the pafTage to India by the 
Cape of Good Hope, and to the vigour and fuccefs with^ 
which the Pbrtuguefe profecuted their conquefts and eftablifhed 
their dominion there, that Europe has been indebted for its 
prefervation from the moft illiberal and humiliating fervitude 
that ever oppreffed poli(hed nations. For this obfervation I am 
indebted to ai) Author, whofe ingenuity has illuftrated, and 
whofe eloquence has adorned the Hiftory of the Settlements 
and Commerce of Moderp Nations in the Eaft and Weft. 
Indies * ; and k appears to me fo well founded as to merit 
more ample inveftigation. A few years after the firft appear- 
ance of the Portuguefe in India, 'the dominion of the Mameluks 
was overturned, by the irreiiftible power of the Turkifh arms, . 
and Egypt and Syria were annexed as provinces to their 
empire. Jf after this event the commercial intercourfe with 
India had continued to be carried on in its ancient channels, 
the Tupkiih Sultans,, by being mafters of Egypt and Syria,, 
inuft have pofTefled the abfolute command of it, whether the. 

' * M. L'Abbc RaynaK 

prodiic- 
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SECT, produdions of the Eaft were conveyed by the Red Sea to 

Alexandri^a, or were tranlported by land-carriage from the Per*- 
fian Gulf to Conftantinople, and die ports of the Mediterranean. 
The monarchs who were then at the head of this great empire, 
were neither deftitute of abilities to perceive the pre-eminence 
to which this would have elevated them, nor of ambition to 
afpire to it. Selim, the c€»>queror of the Mamehiks, by con- 
firming the ancient privileges cf the Venetians in Egypt and 
Syria, and by his regulations concerning the duties on Indian 
goods, which I have already mentioned, early difcovered his 
folicitude to fecure all the advantage cf coinmerce with the 
Eaft to his own dominions. Tbc attention of Solyman the 
Magnificent, his foccefTor, feems to have be^i equally direSed 
towards the fame obje^. More enlightened than any monarch 
of the Ottoman race, he attended to all the tranfadions of the 
European ftates, and had obferved the power as well as opulence 
to which the republic of Venice had attained by engroffing the 
commerce with the Eaft. He now beheld Portugal rifing 
towards the fame elevadon, by the fame means. Eager to 
imitate and to fupplant them, he formed a fcheme fuitable 
to his charader for political wifdom and the appellation of i^/- 
tutor of Rules^ by which the Turfcifh Hiftorians have diftin- 
guifhed him, and eftabliftied, early in his reign, a fyftem of 
commercial laws in his dominions, by which he hoped to 
render Conftantinople the great fl^apfe of Indian trade, as it 
had been in the prolperous ages of the Greek empire \ For 

^ Paruu Hift. Vcnct. l*. vii. p. 589. Sandi §tor. Civil. Vencz. part 11. 
p« 901% 

accom- 
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tccomplilhing this fcheme, however, he did not rely on the S E C T. 
operadon of laws alone ; he fitted out about the iame time a ^ 

fM-midable fleet in the Red Sea, under the conduft of a con- 
fidential ofiicer, with fuch a body of janizaries on board of it, A.C. 1538. 
as he deemed fufiBcieiit not only to drive the Portuguefe out of 
all their new fettlementB in India, but to take pofleflion of fome 
commodioiis ftation in that country, and to ere£k his ftandard 
there. The Portuguefe, by efforts of valour and conftancy^ 
entitled to the fplendid fuccefs with which they were crowned^ 
repulfed this poweiful armament in every enterprise it under- 
took, and compelled the Ihattered remains of the Turkifli fleet 
and army to return wkh ignominy to the hailM>urs from which 
xhey bad taken their departure, with the moft fenguine hopes 
jof termioatiiig the expedition in a very diflferent manner \ 
Solymau, though he never relinqutlhed the defign of expelling 
the Portuguefe from India, and of acquiring fome eftablifhment 
there, was fo occupied during the remaipder of his reign, by 
the multiplicity of arduous operations in which an infatiable 
ambition involved him, that he never had leifure to refume the 
profecution of it with vigour. 

If either the meafures of Selim.had produced the effect which 
he expeded, or if the more adventurous and extendve plan of 
Solyman had been carried into execution, the command of the 
wealth of India, together with fuch a marine as the monopoly 
of trade with that country has, in every age, enabled the power 
which pofleiTed it to create and maintain, muil have brought 

' Afia dc Barros,' dec. iv. lib. x. c. i, &c. 
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SEC T. an acceflion of force to an empire already formidable to man- 
kind, that would have rendered it altogether irrefiftible. Eu- 
rope, at that period, was not in a condition to have defended 
itfelf againfl: the combined exertions of fuch naval and mili- 
tary power, fupported by commercial wealth, and under the 
direction of a monarch whofe comprehenfive genius was able 
to derive from each its peculiar advantages, and to employ all 
with the greateft elFeft* Happily for the human race, the 
defpotic fyftem of Turkilh government,, founded on fuch illi- 
beral fanaticifm as has extinguiihed fcience in Egypt, in AfTyria, 
and in Greece, its three favourite manfions in ancient times, 
was prevented from extending its dominion over Eiu'ope, and 
from fuppreiling liberty, learning, and tafte, when beginning to 
make fuccefsful efforts to revive there, and again to ble&, to 
enlighten, and to poliih mankindt 
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NOTE I. Sect. I. p. 6, 

CREDULITY and fcepticifm are two oppoCtc extremes 
into which men are apt to run, in examining the 
events which are iaid to have happened in the early age$ of 
antiquity. Without incuirnag any fufpicion of a propenfity 
to the latter of thefe, I may be allowed to entertain doubts 
concerning the expedition of Sefoilris into India, and his 

coftqueft of that country, 1. Few fads in ancient hiftory 

feem to be better eftablUhed, than that of the early averfion 
of the Egyptians to a fea*faflng life. Eren the power of 
defpotifm cannot at oxucc change th^e Ideas and manners of 
a nadon, eipecially when they have been confirmed by 
long habit, and rendeiied iacred by die fandHon of religion. 
lliat Sefoftris^ in the amrtk jof a few years, ijxould have fo 

A a 2 entirely 
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entirely overcome the prejudices of a fuperftitious people, as 
to be able to fit out four hundred (hips of force in the Arabian 
Gulf, befides another fleet which he had in the Mediterranean, 
appears to be extremely improbable. Armaments of fuch 
. magnitude would require the utmofl efibrts of a great and long 
cftabliflied maritime power. 2. It is remarkable that Hero- 
dotus, who enquired with the moft perfevering diligence into 
the ancient hiftory of Egypt, and who received all the inform-* 
ation concerning it wliich the pnefts of Memphis, Heliopolis, 
and Thebes, could communicate, Herodot. edit. Weflelingij, 
lib. ii. c. 3. although he relates the hiftory of Sefoftris at 
fome length, does not mention his conqueft of India. Lib. ii. 
c. 102, &c. That tale, it is probable, was invented in the 
period between the age of Herodotus and that of Diodorus 
Siculus, from wliom we receive a particular detail of the Indian 
expedition of Sefdftris. His account, refts entirely upon the 
authority of the Egyptian priefts ; and Diodorus himfelf not 
only gives it as his general opinion, ** that many things which 
** they related, flowed rather from a defire to promote the 
** honour of their country, than from attention to truth,'* 
lib. i. p. 34. edit. Weflfclingij, Amil. 1746; but takes particular 
notice that the Egyptian priefts, as well as the Greek writers, 
diflfer widely from one another in the accounts which they 
give of the anions of Sefoftris, lib. i. p. 62. 3. Though 
Diodorus aflerts, that in relating the hiftory of Sefoftris he had 
ftudied to feled what appeared to him moft probable, and 
moft agreeable to the monuments of that monarch ftiil re-> 
maining in Egypt, he has admitted into his narrative many 
marvellous circumftances which render the whole extremely 

fufpiGious^ 
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fufpicious. The father of Sefoftris, as he relates, colleded all 
•^ the male children who were born in Egypt on the fame day 

with his fon, in order thjit they might be educated, together 
with him, coiid^rmable to a mode which he prefcribed, with a 
view of prepani^ them as proper inftruments to carry into 
ijixecution the great undertakings for which he deftined Sefoftris. 
Accordingly, when £|(^oftris fet out upon his Indian expedition, 
which, frohi circumftances mentioned by Diodorus, mud have 
been about the fortieth year of his age, one thoufand feven 
hundred of his youthful aflbciates are faid to have been dill 
alive, and were entrufted with high command- in his army* 
But if we apply to the examination of this ftory the certain 
principles of political arithmetic, it is evident, that if one 
thoufand feven hundred of the male children born on the fame 
day with Sefoftris were alive when his great expedition com- 
menced, the number of children bgrn in Egypt on each 
day of the year muft have been at leaft ten thoufand, and 
the population of the kingdom muft have exceeded fixty 
millions ; Goguet TOrigine des Loix, des Arts, &c. torn. ii. 
p. 12, &c. A number far beyond the bounds of credibility, 
in a kingdom which, from the accurate calculations of M.. 
D'Anvillc, Memoire fur TEgypte Anc. ct Moderne, p. 23, 
&c. does not contain more than two thoufand one hundred 
iquare leagues of habitable country. Another marvellous par- 
ticular is the defcription of a fhip of cedar, four hundred and 
ninety feet in length, covered on the outfide with gold, and 
on the infide with filver, which Sefoftris confecrated to the 
deity who was the chief object of worfliip at Thebes. Lib. i, 
p« 67. Such too is the account he gives of the Egyptian army, 

in 
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in which, befide fix hundred thoufknd infantry, and twcnty-f 
jbur thoufand cavalry, there were twenty-feven thoufand armed 
chariots. Ibid. p. 64. 4. Thefe and other particulars ap- 
peared fo far to exceed the bounds of probability, that the 
found underftanding of Strabo the geographer rejeded, with* 
out hetitation, the accounts of the Indian expedition of Sefo-* 
ftris ; and he not only aflerts, in the moft explicit terms, that 
this monarch never entered India, lib, xv. p. 1007. (X edit. 
Cafaub. Amft. 1 707 ; but he ranks what has been rdated con- 
cerning his Operations in that country, with the fabulous 
exploits of Bacchus and Hercules, p» 1007. D» 10C9. B. 
The philofophical Hiftorian of Alexander the^ Great feems to 
have entertained the fame fentiments with refpedl to the ex- 
ploits of Sefofiris in India. Hid. Ind. c. 5. Arrian, Exped. 
Alex, edit, Gronov. L. Bat. 1704. — ^What flender information 
concerning India, or its inhabitants, Herodotus had recei'Oed, 
. i^^ms to have been derived, not from the Egyptians, but from 
the Perfians, lib. iii. c. 105, which renders it probable, that in 
his time there was little intercourfe between Egypt atid India. 



NOTE IL Sect. L p. 8- 

When we confider the extent and cffeds of the Phenician 
commerce, the fcanty information concerning it which wc 
receive from andent writers muft, on a firft view, appear 
forprifmg. But when wc recoiled that all the Greek Hifto- 
rians, (Herodotus excepted,) who give any account of the 
l^ieniciana) pubhfhed tfaeir works Jong aficr the deftrudion of 

3 Tyre 
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Tyre by Alexander the Great, we fliall ceafe to wonder at their 
not having entered into minute details with refpedt to a trade 
which W2^ then removed to new feats, and carried on in other 
channels. But the power and opulence of Tyre, in the pro- 
fperous age of its commerce, muft have attrad):ed general 
:ittention. In the prophecies of Ezekiel, who flburiihed two 
liundred and iixty years before the fall of Tyre, there is the 
mod; particular accoimt of the nature and variety of its com-^ 
mercial tranfadlions that is to be found in any ancient writer, 
and which conveys, at the fame time, a magnificent idea of the 
cxtenfive power of that ftate* Ch* i»vi, xxvii^ stxviii.. 



NOTE IIL Sect. L p. ru 

The accomit given of the revenue of the Perfian monarcAy 
})Y Herodotus is curioi2s, and fcems to have been copied from^ 
fome public record, which had been communicated to him*^ 
According to it, the Perfian empire was divided into twenty^ 
Satrapy^s, or governments. The tribute levied from each is^ 
fpecified, amounting in all to 14,560 Eubxan talents, which Dr» 
Arbuthnot reckons to be equal to 2,807,437 1, fterling money )• 
a ' fum extremely fmali for the revenue ef the Great King,, 
and which ill accords with many fad):8 concerning the riches,, 
magnificence, and luxury of the Eaft,, that occur ia ancienb 
authors^' 
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NOTE IV. Sect. I. p. i6. 

It is furprifing that Alexander did not receive. In the. pro- 
vinces contiguous to India, fuch an account of the periodical 
rains in that country, as to fliew him the impropriety of car« 
rying on military operations there, while thefe coo^inued. 
His expedition into India commenced towards the end of 
Spring, Arrian, lib. iv. c. 22., \srhen the rains were ahready 
begun in the mountains from which all the rivers in the 
Panjab flow, and of courfe they muft have been confiderably 
fwelled before he arrived on their banka. Rennell, p. 268. — 
He paiTed the Hydafpes at Midfummer, about the height of 
the rainy feafon. In a country through which, fo many Iwge 
rivers run, an army on fervicc at this time of the year muft 
have fuffered greatly. An. accurate defcription of the nature 
of the rains and inundations in this, part of India, is giveri 
by Arrian, lib. v. c. 9. ; and one ftill fuller may be found 
in Strabo, lib. xv,. 1013. — It was of what ^hey fuffered^by 
thefe that Alexander's foldiers complained, Strabo, lib. xv. 
1 02 1. D.; and not without reafon, as it had rained inceflant-- 
ly during feventy days, Diod. Sicul. xvii. c. 94. — A circum- 
ftance which marks the accuracy with . which Alexander's 
officers had attendefd to every thing in that part of India, 
deferves notice. Ariftobulus, in his Journal, which I have 
mentioned, takes notice that, though heavy rains fell in the 
mountains, and in the country near to them, in the plaina 
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below not fo much as a fhower felL Strabo, lib. xv. 1013, 
B, 1015. B, Major Rennell was informed by a perfon of 
charadter^ who had refided in riiis diftrift of India, which 
is now feldom vifited by Europeans, that during great 
part of the S. W. monfoon, or at leaft in the months 
of July, Auguft, and part of September, which is the rainy 
feafon in moft other parts of India, the atmofphere in 
the Delta of the Indus is generally clouded, but no rain 
fells, except very near the fea. Indeed, very few ihowers'fatl 
during the whole feafon. Captain Hamilton relates, that when 
he viAted Tatta, no rain had fallen for three years before. 
Memoirs, p. 288.— Tamerlane, who, by the vicinity of the feat 
of his government to India, had the means of being well 
nformed concerning ihe nature of the country^ avoided the 
error of Alexander, and made bis Indian campaign during the 
dry feafon. As Nadir Shah, both when he invaded India^ 
A.D. 1738, and in his return next year, marched through 
the fame countries with Alexander, and nearly in the fame 
line of direction, nothing can give a more ftriking idea of the 
perfevering ardour of the Macedonian conqueror, than the 
defcription of the diflBculties which Nadir Shah had to furmount, 
and the hardfhips which his army endured. Though pof- 
fefled of abfolute power and immenfe wealth, and diftinguifhed 
no lefs by great talents than long experience in the condudl 
of war, he had the mortification to lofe a great part of his 
troops in croffing the rivers of the Panjab, in penetrating 
through the mountains to the north of India, and in conflids 
with the fierce natives inhabiting the countries which llretch 
from the banks of the Oxus to the frontiers of Perfia. An 
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interefting account of his retreat and fufFerings is given in the 
Memoirs of Khojch Abdulkurreem, a Cafhmerian of diilinc- 
tion, who ferved in his army. 



NOTE V. Sect- L p. 18. 

That a fle^t fo numerous ihould have been colIe£ted in 
fuch a fhort time, is apt to appear, at firft iight, incredible. 
Arrian, however, aflfures us, that in fpecilying this numher^ 
he followed Ptolemy, the fon of Lagus, whofe authority he 
confidered to be of the ^eateft weight, lib. vi. c. 3. But 
as the Panjab country is full of navigable rivers, on which all 
the intercourfe among the natives was carried on, it abounded 
with veiTels ready conftruded to the conqueror's hands, fo that 
he might eafily colle£k that number. If we could give credit 
to the account of the invasion of India by Semiramis, no 
fewer than four thoufand veiTels were aflembled in the Indus to 
oppofe her fleet. Diod. Sicul. lib. ii. c. 74.*— It is remarkable 
that when Mahmoud of Gaznah invaded India, a fleet was 
collected on the Indus to oppofe him, confifting of the fame 
number of veflels. We learn from the Ayeen Akbery, that 
the inhabitants of this part of India ilill continue to carry on 
all their communication with each other b^ water ; the inhabi- 
tants of the Circar of Tatta alone have not lefs than forty 
thoufand veflels of various conftrudions. Vol. ii. p. 143. 
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NOTE VI. Sect. L p. 19. 

All thefe particulars are taken from the Indian Hiftory of 
Arrian, a work different from that already mentioned, and one 
of the mofl , curious treatifes tranfmitted to us from antiquity. 
The firft part of it confifts of extracts from the account given 
by Nearchus of the climate and foil of India, and the ^lan*^ 
ners of the natives. The fecond contains that officer's journal 
of his voyage from the mouth of the Indus to the bottom of the 
PerAan Gulf. The perufal of it gives rife to feveral obferva- 

tions. 1. It is remarkable that neither Nearchus nor Ptolemy, 

nor Ariftobulus, nor even Arrian, once mention the voyage 
of Scylax. This could not proceed from their being unac-» 
quainted virith it, for Herodotus was a favourite author in the 
hands of every Greek who had any pretendons to literature. 
It was probably occafioned by tlie reafons wbich they had to 
diftruft the veracity of Scylax, of which I have already taken 
notice. Accordingly, in a fpeech which Arrian puts into the 
mouth of Alexander, he aflerts that, except Bacchus, he was 
the firft who had pafled the Indus ; which implies, that he 
difbelieved what is related concerning Scylax, and was not 
acquainted with what Darius Hyftafpes is faid to have done 
in order to fubje£t that part of India to the Perflan crown. 
Arrian, vii. c. lo. This opinion is confirmed by Megaflhenes, 
who refided a confiderable time in India. He aflerts that^ 
except Bacchus and Hercules, (to whofe fabulous expeditions 
Strabo is aftonifhed that he fhould have given any credit, 
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Kb. XV, p. 1007. D.) Alexander was the firft who had invaded 
India ; Arrian, Hift. Indie, c. 5. We are informed by Arrian, 
that the Aflacani, a«id other people who polFeflfed^ that country,, 
which is now called the kingdom of Candahar, paid ttibute^ 
firft to the Aflyrians, and afterwards to the Medes and Per- 
fians ; Hift. Indie; c. p. As all the fertile provinces on the 
north- weft of the Indus were anciently reckoned to^ be part of 
India, it is- probable that what was levied from them is the fum 
mentioned m the tribute-roll, from which Herodotus drew hia^ 
account of the annual revenue of the Perfian empire^ and thar 
none of the provinces to the fouth of the Indus were* ever 
fubjed to the kings of Perfia> g> This voyage of Nearchus 
affords forae ftriking inftances of the imperfedl knowledge 
which the aBcients had of any navigation^ different from that 
to which they were accuftomed in the Mediterranean,* ThougHr 
the cnrcrprifing genius and enlarged- views of Alexander 
prompted him to- attempt opening an intercourle by ffea be^ 
tween India and his- Perfian- dbminrons, yet both he and 
Nearchus knew fo little of the ocean which they wiflicd to ex- 
plore, as to' be apprehenfive that it mtght be found impoffible to 
navigate it, on account of hnpervious ftraits, or other obftacles; 
Hift. Indie, c. 20. (^ Curt. lib. ix. c. 9. When the fleec 
arrived near the mouth of the Indus, the aftonifhment excited 
by the extraordinary flow and ebb of tide in the Indian ocean; 
E' phenomenon (according to- Arrian) with which Alexander 
and his foldiers were unacquainted, lib. vi. c. 19. is another 
proof of their ignorance in maritime fcience. Nor is there 
any reafon to be furprifed at their aftonifhment, as the tides are 
iaiardly perceptibje in* the Mediterranean, beyoad which the 
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knowledge of the Greeks and Macedonians did not extendi 
For the fame rcafon, when the Romans carried their viftoriou^ 
arms into the countries fituated on the Atlantic Gcean, or on: 
the feas that communicate with it, this new phenomenon of the 
tides was an- objedl of wonder and terror to them. Caefar* 
defcribes the amazemenf of his foldiers at a Ipring-tide, which 
greatly damaged the fleet with which he^ invaded Britain, and 
acknowledges that It was an appearance with which they wers 
unacquainted; Bell. Gallic. lib. iv. c. 29. The tides on the 
coaft near the mouth of the Indus are remarkably high, and 
the effc€ts of them very great, efpecially that fudden and abrupt 
influx of the tide into the mouths of rivers or narrow ftraitd 
which is known in India by the parae of The BorCy and is 
accurately defcribed by Major Rennell, Introd. xxiv. Memi 
278. I» the Periplus M^ris Erythraei, p. 26;, thefe high tides 
arc mentioned', and the defcription of them nearly refembles 
that of the Bore*^ A very exaggerated account of the tides in 
the Indian ocean is given by Pliny, Nat. Hift. lib. xiii. c. 25'. 
Major Rennell feem& to think, that Alexander and hi$ followers 
could not be fo entirely unacquainted with the phenomenon of 
the tides, as Herodotus had informed the Greeks, " that in the' 
** Red Sea there was a regular ebb and flow of the tide every 
** day;" lib, ii. c. 11. This is all the explanation of that 
phenomenon given by Herodotus^ But among^ the ancients 
there occur inftances of inattention to fa£ls, related by refpedl*- 
able authors,, which appear furprifing in^ modern* times. Though 
Herodotus, as I have jufl: now obferved, gave an account of 
the voyage performed by Scylax at confiderable length, neither 
Alexander,^ nor his Hidorians, take, any notice of that: evenk 
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I ihall afterwards have occaHon to mention a more remarkable 
itiftance of the inattention of later writers to an accurate 
defcription which Herodotus had given of the Cafpian Sea* 
From thefe, and other (imilar inftances which might have been 
produced, we may conclude, that the flight mention of the 
regular flow and ebb of tide in the Red Sea, is not a fufficient 
reafon for reje<fling^ as incredible, Arrian's account of the fur- 
prife of Alexander's foldiers when they firft beheld the extra- 
ordinary effeSs of the tide at the mouth of the Indus, 
3, The courfe of Nearchus's voyage, the promontories, the 
creeks, the rivers, the cities, the mountains, which came fuc- 
ceflively in his view, are fo clearly defcribed, and the diftances 
of fuch as were moft worthy of notice are fo diftindly marked^ 
that M. D'Anville, by comparing thefe with the actual pofition 
of the country, according to the bed accounts of it, ancient 
as well as modern, has been able to point out moft of the 
places which Nearchus mentions, with a degree of certainty 
which does as much honour to the veracity of the Grecian 
navigator, as to the induftry, learning, and penetration of the 
French geographer. Mem« de Literat. torn. xxx. p. 132, &c 

In modern times, the Red Sea is a name appropriated to the 
Arabian Gulf, but the ancients denominated the ocean which 
ftretches from that Gulf to India, the ErythrsEan Sea, from 
king Erythras, of whom nothing more is known than the 
name, which in the Greek language (ignifies red. From this 
cafual meaning of the word, it came to be believed, that it 
was of a different colour from other feas, and confequently of 
more dangerous navigation. 
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NOTE VII. Sect. I. p. 24. 

Alexander was fo intent on rendering this union of his 
fubje£ts complete, that after his death there was found in his 
tablets Of commentaries, (among other magnificent fchem^s 
which he meditated) a refolution to build feveral new cities^ 
fome in Afia, and fome in Europe, and to people thofe in Afia 
with Europeans, and thofe in Europe with Afiatics, " that^ 
" (fays the Hiftorian) by intermarriages, and exchange of 
** good oflSces, the inhabitants of thefe two great continents 
" might be gradually moulded into a fimilarity of fentiments, 
" and become attached to each other with mutual affedion/* 
Diod. Sicul. lib. xviii. c. 4. 



NOTE VIII. Sect. I. p, a6, 



It feems to be an opinion generally received,, that Alexander 
built only two cities in India, Nicaea and Bucephalia, (ituated 
on the Hydafpes, the modern Chelum^ and that Craterus 
fuperinteuded the building of both. But it is evident, from: 
Arrian, lib. v. c. ult,, that he built a third city on the Acefines, 
now the Jenaub, under the diredion of Hephaeftion j and if it 
was his obje£t to retain the command of the country, a place 
of ftrength on fome of the rivers to the fouth of the Hydafpes 
feems to have been neceflary for that purpofe. This part of India 
has been fo little vifited in modern times, that it is impofTible 
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*lo point out with precifion the fituation of thefc cities^ • If P. 
Tieffenthaler were well founded in his conjeflure, that the river 
now called Rauvee is the Acefines of Arrian, Ber^nouilli, vol. L 
P* 39'j it is probable that this city was built fomewhere near 
Xahore, one of the moft important ftadons in that part of 
Jndia^ and reckoned in the Ayeen Akbery to be a city of 
very high antiquity. But Major Rennell, in my opinion, gives 
good reafons for fuppofing the Jenaub to be the Acefines o£ 
the ancients* 



NOTE IX. «ECT. L p. ^6. 

»- 

T»E religious fcruples which prevented the Perfians from 
making any voyage by fea, were known to the ancient^ 
Pliny relates of one of the Magi, who was fent on an embaffy 
from Tiridates to the emperor Nero, " Navigare noluerat^ 
** quoniam iOsfpuere in Maria, alijfque mortalium neceflitati- 
** bus violare naturam cam, fas non putant ;'* Nat. Hift. 
. lib. ^xxx. X. e. This averfion to the fea they carried fo far, 
that, according to the .-obfervatiou of a well4nformed Hiftoriai^ 
there was ^not a cky ^f any note in 'their -empire built upon the 
fea*coaft ; Ammian. Marcel. Kb. xxiii. c. 6. We learn from 
Dr. Hyde, how intimately thefc ideas w«e corniefted with the 
dodrincs :of Zoroafter ; Rel. Vet. Perf. cap. vi. In all the 
wars of the Perfians with Greece, the fleets of the Great King 
confifted entirely of fhips furnifhed by the Phenicians, Syri- 
ans, the conquered provinces .of the LefTer Afia, and the 
iflands adjacent, f^erodotus and Diodorus .Siculus mentioa 
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the *'quota furnifhcd by each country, in order to compofe the 
fleet of twelve hundred fhips with which Xerxes invaded 
Greece, and among thefe there is not one belonging to Perfia. 
At the fame time it is proper to obferve, that according to 
Herodotus, whofe authority is unexceptionable with regard to 
this point, the fleet was under the command of Ariabigines, a 
fon of Darius, who had feveral fatraps of high rank under his 
command, and both Perfians and Medes ferved as foldiers on 
board of it ; Herod, lib. vii. c. 96, 97. By what motives, 
or what authority, they were induced to afl: in this manner, I 
cannot explain. From fome religious fcrttples, fimilar to thofe 
of the Perfians, 'many of the natives of Indoftan, in our own 
time, refufe to embark on board a (hip, and to ferve at fea ; and 
yet, on fome occafions, the fepoys in the fervice of the Eu- 
ropean powers have got the better of thefe fcruples. 



NOTE X. Sect. I. p. 27. 

M. L£ Baron de SAiNtE-Cnoix, in his ingenious and 
learned Critique des Hiftoriens d' Alexandre le Grand, p. 96, 
feems to entertain fome doubt with refpefl: to the number of 
the cities which Alexander is faid to have built. Plutarch de 
Fort. Alex, affirms, tl)f t he founded no fewer than feventy. 
It appears from many paflages in ancient authors, that the 
building of cities, or, what may be confidered as the fame, 
the eftabliihment of fortified ftations, was the mode of main- 
taining their authority in the conquered nations, adopted not 
only by Alexander, but by his fucceffors. Scleucus and Antiochus,' 
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to whom the greater part of the Perfian empire became fubjf^i^ 
were no lef$ remarkable for founding new cities than Alex«* 
ander, and thefe cities feem fully to have anfwered the purpofes 
of the founders^ aa they eiTe&ually prevented (as I (hall 
afterwards have bccafion to obferve) the revolt of the con* 
quered provinces^ Though the Greeks, aaimated with the 
love of liberty and of their native country, refufed to fettle 
in the Perfian empire while under the dominion of its native 
monarchs, even when allured by the prc^ped of great advan«« 
tage, as M. de Sainte-Croix remarks, the cafe became perfed:ly 
different, when that i^npire was fubjedied to their own domi- 
nion, and they fettled there, not as fubje^, but as mafters. 
Both Alexander and his fuccelTors difcovered much difcemment 
in chufing the fituation of the cities which they built. Seleu* 
cia, which Seleucus founded, was inferior only to Alexandria 
in number of inhabitants, in wealth, and in importance ; Mr. 
Gibbon, voU i. p. 250. M. D'Anville, Mem. de Literat. xxx.. 



NOTE XU Se«t. I. p. ag. 

It is from Juftin we receive the flpnder knowledge we have 
of the progrefs which Seleucus made in India ; lib. xv. c. 4.^ 
But we cannot rely on his evidence, unl^ when it is confirmed 
by the teftimony of other authors. Plutarch feems to afTert, 
that Seleucus had penetrated far into India ; but that refpedlable 
writer is more eminent for his difcernment of charafters, and 
his happy feledion of thofe circumftances which mark and dif- 
criminate them, than for the accuracy of his hiilorical re« 
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fearches. Pliny, whofe authority is of greater weight, feems 
to condder it as certain, that Seleucus had carried his arms 
into diftrids of India which Alexander never vifited ; Plin, 
Nat. Hift. lib. vu r. 17. The paflage in which this is men- 
tioned, is fomewhat obfcure, but it feems to imply, that 
Seleucus had marched from' the Hyphafis to the Hyfudrus, 
from thence to Palibothra, and from that to the mouth of the 
Ganges. The dillances of the principal ftations in this march 
are marked, amounting to 2244 Roman miles. In this fenfe, 
M. Bayer underftands the words of Pliny ; Hiftor. Regni 
Graecorum Baiftriani, p. 37* But to me it appears highly im- 
probable, that the Indian expedition of Seleucus could have 
continued fo long as to allow dme for operations of fuch 
extent. If Seleucus had advanced as far into India as the 
mouth of the Ganges, the ancients would have had a more 
accurate knowledge of that part of the counl^ than they feem 
ever to have poffeffed. •. . 



NOTE XIL Sect. L p. 30. 

Major Reknell gives a magnificent idea of thiis, by iiw 
forming us, that the Ganges, after it has ^ efcaped from the 
** mountainous trafl: in which it had wandered abcJve eight 
** hundred miles ;'* Mem. p. 233. " receives in its courfc 
** through the plains eleven rivers, fome of them as large as 
*^ the Rhine, and none fmaller than the Thames, befides as 
" many more of lefler note ;'* p. 257. 
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NOTE XIII. Sect. I. p. 31. 

In fixing the pofition of Palibothrai I have ventured to 
differ from Major Rennell, and I venture to do fo with diffi« 
dence. According to Strabo, Palibothra was fituated at the 
jundion of the Ganges and another river j lib. xv. p. 1028. A. 
Arrian is ftill more expHcit. He places Pahbothra at the con- 
fluence of the Ganges and Erranaboas^ the laft of which he 
defcribes as lefs than the Ganges or Indus, but greater than any 
other known river ; Hift. Ind. c. i o. This deicription of its 
fituation correfjp.onds exadly with that of Allahabad. P. 6011- 
dier, to whofe obfervations the geography of India is much 
indebted, fays, that the Jumna, at its jundion with the Ganges, 
appeared to him hot inferior in magnitude to that river j D'^n- 
ville, Antiq. de V Inde, p. 53. Allahabad is the name which 
was given to that city by the emperor Akbar, who ereded a 
ftrong fortrefs there ; an elegant delineation of which is pub- 
lifhed by Mr. Hodges, No. IV. of his Seled Views in Indian 
Its ancient name, by which it is ftill known among the 
Hindoos, is ^Praegy or Piyag^ and the people of the diftria 
are called Praegiy which bears a near refemblance to Prafij, the 
ancient appellation of. the kingdom of which Palibothra was 
the capital; P. Tieffenthaler chez • Bernouilli, tom^ i. 223. 
D'Anville, p. $6. Allahabad is fuch a noted feat of Hindoo 
devotion, that it is denominated The King of Worjhippei 
Places \ Ayeen Akbery, vol. iL p. 35. " The territory around 
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** it, to the extent of forty miles, is deemed holy ground. 
"^ The Hindoos believe, that when a man dies in this place, 
" whatever he wifhes for he will obtain in his next regencra- 
" tion. Although they teach that fuicide in general will be 
" punifhed with torments hereafter, yet they confider it as 
** meritorious for a man to kill himfelf at Allahabad ;'* Ayeen 
Akbery, iii. 2^6. P. Tieffenthaler defcribes the various ob- 
jedls of veneration at Allahabad, which are ftill vifited with 
great veneration by an inimenfe number of pilgrims ; Bernou- 
illi, torn, i.. 224. From all thefe circumftances, we may con- 
clude it to be a place of great antiquity, and ia the fame 
iituation with the Palibothra of antiquity. 

Major Rennell has been induced to place Palibothra on 
the fame fite with Patna, chiefly by two confiderations.— ^— 
I. From having learned that on or near the fite of Patna flood 
anciently a very large city named Patelpoot-ber or Pataltpputra^ 
which nearly refembles the ancient name of Palibothra. 
Although there is not now a confluence of two rivers at Patna, 
he was informed that the junction of the Soane with the; 
Ganges, now twenty-two miles above Patna, was formerly 
under the walls of that city. The rivers of India fometimes 
change their courfe in a Angular manner, and he produces 
fome remarkable inftances of it. But even fhould it be allow- 
ed, that the accounts which the natives give of this variation 
in the courfe of the Soane were perfedlly accurate, I quefl:ion 
whether Arrian*s account of the magnitude of the Erranaboas 
be applicable to that river^ certainly not fo juftly as to the 
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Jumna,— —2. He feems to have been influenced, in fomc 
degree, by Pliny's Itinerary, or Table of Diftances from Taxila 
(the modern Attock) to the mouth of the Ganges ; Nat. Hift. 
lib. vi. G. I y. But the diftances in that Itinerary are marked 
fo inaccurately, and in fome inftances are fo palpably erroneous, 
that one cannot found upon them with much fecurity. Ac- 
cording to it, Palibothra is fituated four hundred and twenty- 
five miles below the confluence of the Jumna and Ganges. 
The actual diftance, however, between Allahabad and Patna, 
is not more than two hundred Britifh miles. A difagreement 
fo confiderable cannot be accounted for, without fuppofing 
fome extraordinary error in the Itinerary,' or that the point of 
conflux of the Jumna with the Ganges has undergone a change. 
For the former of thefe fuppofitions there is no authority 
(as far as I know) from any manufcript, or for the latter 
from any tradition. Major Rennell has produced the rea- 
fons which led him to fuppofe the fite of Palibothra to 
be the fame with that of Patna ; Memoirs, p. 49 — 54. Some 
of the objeftions which might be made to this fuppofition 
he has forefeen, and endeavoured to obviate; and after all 
that I have added to them, I fliall not be furprifed, if, in a 
geographical difcuffion, my readers are difpofed to prefer his 
decifion to mine. 
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NOTE XIV. Sect. I. p. 32. 

I DO n#t mention a fhort inroad into India by Antiochus the 
Great, about one hundred and ninety-feven years pofterior to 
the invafion of his anceftor Seleucus. We know nothing more 
of this tranfadlion, than that the Syrian monarch, after finifhing 
the war he carried on againft the two revolted provinces of 
Parthia and Badria, entered India, and concluding a peace 
with Sophagafenus, a king of the country, received from him. 
a number of elephants, and a fum of money j Polyb. lib. x. 
P* 597» ^c. lib. xi. p. 651. edit. Cafaub. Juftin. lib. xv. c 4* 
Bayer's Hift. Regn. Graecor. Ba£tn p. 69, &c. 



NOTE XV. Sect. !• p. 34. 

A FACT curforily related by Strabo, and which has efcaped the 
mquifitive induftry of M. de Guignes, coincides remarkably • 
with the narrative of the Chinefe writers* and confirms it. 
The Greeks, he fays, were deprived of Badria by tribes or 
hordes of Scythian Nomades, who came from the country 
beyond the Jaxartes, and are known by the names of Afij, Pafiani^ 
Tachari, and Sacarauli ; Strab. lib. xi. p. 779. A. The Nomades 
•f the ancients were nations who, like the Tanars, fubfifted 
entirely, or almoft entirely, as ihepherds, without agriculture* 
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NGJE XVL Sect. I. p. 36. 

As the diftance of Arfinoe, the modern Suez^ from the Nile, 
is confiderably lefs than that between Berenice and Coptos, it 
was by this route that all the commodities imported into the 
Arabian Gulf, might have been conveyed with moft expedi- 
tion and leaft expence into Egypt, But the navigation of the 
Arabian Gulf, which even in the prefent improved ftate of 
nautical fcience is flow and difficult, was in ancient times oon- 
fidered by the nations around it to *be fo extremely perilous, 
that it led them to give fuch names to feveral of its promon- 
tories, bays, and harbours, as convey a ftriking idea of the 
impreflion which the dread of this danger had made upon their 
imagination. The entry into the Gulf they called Babelmandeb^ 
the gate or port of aifSidion. To a harbour not far diftant, 
they gave the name of Mete^ i. e. Death. A headland adja- 
cent they called Gardefatiy the Cape of Burial. Other denomi- 
nations of fimilar import are mentioned by the author to 
whom I am indebted for this information. Bruce's Travels, 
vol. i. p. 442, &c. It is not furprifmg then, that fhe ftaple of 
Indian trade ftiould have been transferred from the northern 
e3ctremity of the Arabian Gulf to Berenice, as by this change 
a dangerous navigation was greatly fliortened. This feems to 
have been the chief reafon that induced Ptolemy to eftabliflj^ 
the port of communication with India at Berenice, as there 
were other harbours on the Arabian Gulf which were confi- 
iderably nearer thaa it tp the Nile. At a later period, after 
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the ruin of Coptos by the EmperorDiocletian,weare informed by 
Abulfeda, Defcript. Egypt, edit, Michaelis, p. 77, that Indian com- 
modities were conveyed from the Red Sea to the Nile, by the 
Ihorteft route, viz. from Cofleir, probably the Philoteras Portus 
of Ptolemy, to Cous, the Vicus ApoUinis, a journey of four days* 
The fame account of the diftance was given by the natives to 
Dr. Pococke, Travels, vol. i. p. 87. In confequence of this, 
Cous, from a fmall village, became the city in upper Egypt 
next in magnitude to Foftat, or Old Cairo. In procefs of time, 
from caufes which I cannot explain, the trade from the Red 
Sea by Cofleir removed to Kene, farther down the river than 
Cous, Abulf. p. 13. 77. D'Anville Egypte, 196 — 200. In mo- 
dern times, all the commodities of India imported into Egypt, 
are either brought by fea from Gidda to Suez, and thence 
carried on camels to Cairo, or are conveyed by land carriage 
by the caravan returqing from the pilgrimage to Mecca, 
Niebuhr Voyage, tom. i. p. 224. Volney, i. 188, &c. This, 
as far as I have been able to trace it, is a complete account of 
Jill the diflferent routes by which the produftions of the Eaft 
have been, conveyed to tfiie Nilfr, from the firft opening of that 
communication. It is Angular that P. Sicard, Mem. des Miflions 
dans le Levant, tom. ii. p. 157, and fome other refpeftable 
writers, fliould fuppofe Cofleir to be the Berenice founded by 
Ptolemy, although. Ptolemy has laid down its latitude at 23* 
50', and Strabo has defcribed it as nearly under the fame pa- 
rallel with that of Syene, lib. ii. p. 195, D. In confequence 
of this miftake, Pliny's computation of the difl:ance between 
Berenice and Coptos, at two hundred and fifty-eight miles, has 
been deemed erroneous. Pococke, p. 87. But as Pliny not 
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enlf menltons the total diftance^ but names the different 
ftations In the journey^ and fpecifiee the number of miles be» 
tween each ; and as the Itiaerary^ of Antoninus coincides ex* 
SiStly with his account^ D^Anville £gypte» p. 21^ there is^ ao^ 
xeaibii to tidl ia aueilion the accuxacv of iL 



NOTE 



Seqt» L p. 37* 



•> 



Major Renkez.^ is of opinion^ ^ that under the Ptolemies^ 
the Egyptians extended their navigation to the extreme point 
of the Indian continent^ and even failed up the Ganges ta 
Palibothra^'' now Patna. Introd» p. xxxvL But had it been 
ufual to fail up the Ganges as high as Patna, the interior parts 
of India muil have been better known to the ancients than 
they ever were^ and they would not have continued to derive 
their informatioa concerning them fronx Megafthenes alone* 
Strabo begins his defcription of India in a very remarkable!, 
manner* He requefts his readers to perufe with indulgence 
the account which he gives of it, as it was a country very 
remote, and few perfotis had vifited it ; and of thefe, many hav* 
ing feen only a fmall part of the country,, related things either 
from hear-fay, or, at the heft, what they had haflily remarked 
while they paiTed through it in the courfe of military fervice^ 
or on a journey. Strabo, lib. xv. p. 1005. B. He takes notice 
that few of the traders from the Arabian Gulf ever reached 
the Ganges* Ibid# ioo6. C He aflerts, that the Ganges enters 
7 the 
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the fea by one mouth, ibrd, loii. C; an error into which he 
•could not have fallen if the navigatioij of that river had been 
common in his time* He mentions indeed the failing up the 
Ganges, ibid. loio, but it is curforily in a fmgle fentencej 
vrhereas, if fuch a confiderable inland voyage of above four 
hundred miles, through a populous and rich country, had been 
cuftomary, or even if it had ever been performed by the Roman, 
or Greek, or Egyptian traders, it mud have merited a parti* 
cular defcription, and muft have been mentioned by Pliny and 
other writers, as there was nothing fimilar to it in the practice 
of navigation among the andents. It is obferved by Arriaa 
(or whoever is the author of the Periplus Maris Erythrasi)^ 
that previous to the difcovery of a new route to India, which 
ihall be mentioned afterwards, the commerce with that coun- 
try was carried on in fmall veflels which failed round every bay^ 
p. 32. Ap. Hud£ Geogn Min. Veflels of fuch light conftruc*- 
tion, and which followed this mode of failing, were ill fitted for 
a voyage fo diftant as that round Cape Comorin, and up the 
l>ay of Bengal, to Patna. It is not improbable, that the mer- 
chants whom Strabo mentions as having reached the Ganges, 
may have travelled thither by land, either from the countries 
towards the mouth of the Indus, or from fome part of the 
Malabar coaft, and that the navigation up the Ganges, of which 
he cafually takes notice^ was performed by the natives in veflels 
of the country. This opinion derives fome confirmation from 
his remarks upon the bad ftrudufe of the veflels which fre- 
quented that part of the Indian ocean. From his deicriptioii 
of them, p. X0I2. C. it is evident that they were veflleJs of 
the country. 
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NOTE XVIIL Sect. L p. 39. 

The erroneous ideas of many intelligent writers of antiquity 
with refpeft to the Cafpian Sea, though well known to every 
man of letters, are fo remarkable, and afibrd fuch a ftriking 
example of the imperfeftion of ' their geographical know- 
ledge, that a more full account of them may not only be 
acceptable to fome of my readers, but in endeavouring to trace 
the various routes by which the commodities of the Eaft were 
conveyed ta the nations of Europe, it becomes neceflary to 
enter into fome detail concerning their various fentiments with 
refpeft to this matter, r. According to Strabo, the Cafpian is 
a bay, that communicates with the great Northern ocean, from 
which it iffues at firft, by a narrow ftrait, and then expands 
into a fea extending in breadth five hundred fladia, lib. xi. p. 
773. A. With him Pomponius Mela agrees, and defcribes the 
firait by which the Cafpian is connedled with the ocean, as of 
confiderable length, and fo narrow that it had the appearance of 
a river, lib. iii. c^ 5. edit. Pliny likewife gives a fimilar de- 
fcrigtion of it, Nat. Hift. lib. vi. c. 13, In the age of 
Juftinian, this opinion concerning the communication of the 
Cafpian Sea with the ocean, was ftill prevalent; Cofm. In- 
dicoph Topog. Chrift. lib. ii. p. 138. C 2. Some early 
writers, by a miftake ftiH more fingular, have fuppofed the 
Cafpian Sea to be connefted with the Euxine, Quintus Curtius, 
whofe ignorance of geography is notorious, has adopted this 
error^ lib. vii. c. 7. edit. 3. Arxian, though a mudi more 

judicious 
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Judicious writer, and who by refiding for fome time in the 
Romaa province of Cappadocia, of which he was go- 
vernor, might have obtained more accurate information, de- 
clares in one place, the origin of the Cafpian Sea to be ftill 
unknown, and is doubtful whether it was connected with the 
Euxine, or with the great Eaftern ocean which furrounds India ; 
lib. vii, c. 16. In another place he aflerts, that there was a 
communication between the Cafpian and the Eaftern ocean; 
lib. V. c. 26. Thefe errors appear more extraordinary, as a 
juft defcription had been given of the Cafpian by Herodotus, 
near five hundred years before the age of Strabo. " The Cafpian, 
fays he, is a fea by itfelf, unconneded with any other. Its 
length is as much as a veflel with oars can fail in fifteen days, 
its greateft breadth as much as it can fail in eight days;'' lib. i. 
c. 203. Ariftotle defcribes it in the fame manner, and with his. 
ufual precifion contends that it ought to be called a great lake 
not a fea; Meteorology lib. ii. Diodorus Siculus concura 
with them in opinion, vol. ii. lib. xviii. p. 261. None of thofe 
authors determine whether the greateft length of the Cafpian 
was from North to South, or from Eaft to Weft. In the an- 
cient maps which illuftrate the geography of Ptolemy, it is 
delineated, as if its greateft length extended from Eaft to Weft,. 
In modern times the firft information concerning the true 
form of the Cafpian which the people of Europe received, was 
given by Anthony Jenkinfon, an Englifh merchant, who with 
a caravan from Ruffia travelled along a confiderable part of 
its coaft in the year 1558; Hakluyt Colled, vol. i. p. 334. 
The accuracy of Jenkinfon's defcription was confirmed by an 
aftual furvey of that fea made by order of Peter the Great, 

4 A.D* 
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A. D. 171 8^ and it is dow a£:ertainjed not only that the 
Cafpian is unconneded with any other fea, but that its length 
from North to South is confiderably more than its greatefl: 
breadth fpom £aft to Weft. From this detail, however^ we 
learn how the ill-founded ideas concerning it, which were geoe- 
rally adopted, gave rife to various wild fchemes o£ conveying 
Indian commodities to Europe by means of its fuppoled com-* 
munication with the Euxine fea, or with the Northern ocean* 
It is an additional proof of the attention of Alexander the 
Great to every thing conducive to the improvement of com* 
merce, that a fhort time befcH-e his death he gave diredibns to 
fit out a fquadron in the Cafpian, in order to furvey that fea^ 
and to difcover whether it was conne&ed either with the 
Euxine or Indian ocean; Arrian» lib. vii. c* 16. 



NOTE XIX. Sect. I. p. 49. 

From this curious detail, we learn how imperfeft ancient 
navigation was, even in its moft improved ftate. The voyage 
from Berenice to Ocelis, could not have taken thirty days, if 
any other courfe had been held than that jof fervilely following 
the windings of the coaft. The voyage from Ocelis to Mufiris 
would be (according to Major Rennell) fifteen days run for 
an European fhip in the modern ftile of navigation, being 
about feventeen hundred and fifty marine miles, on a ftreight 
courfe; Introd. p. xxxvii. It is remarkable, that though 
the Periplus Maris Erythraei was written after the voyage of 
Hippalus, the chief objeft of the author of it is to defcribc 

the 
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tike: ancient courfe along the coafta of Avshiat and Perfia^ to the 
mouth of the Indus, and fron> thence down the weflern fhore 
of the condnent to Mufiri& I can account for thia, only by 
fuppofing^ that from the anw4IHngneis of n^nkind to abandon 
old habits, the greater part of the traders frooi Berenice ftilL 
continued to follow that route to which they were accuftomed* 
To go from Alexandria to Mufiris, required (according to Pliny) 
ninety-four days.. In the year 1788, the Boddam, a ihip- 
belonging to the £ngli(h Eaft-India Company, of a thoufand 
tuns burthen, took only fourteen days more to complete her 
voyage from Portfmouth to Madras. Such are the improve*^ 
ments which hare beea made in navigation.. . 
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. Sect. IT. p. 501 



It was the opimon of Plato, that in a well-regulated' common^ 
wealth the citizens fhotlld not engage in commerce, nor the ftate 
aim at obtaining maritime power. Commerce,^ he contends^ 
would corrupt the purity of their morals, and by entering into 
the fea-fervice, they would be accuftomed to find pretexts for 
juftifying condudt fo inconfiftent with what was manly and 
becoming, as would gradually relax the ftri^lnefs of military 
Afcipline. It had been better for the Athenians, he afferts, to 
have continued to fend annuaHy the fons of feven of their 
principal citizens to be devoured by the Minotaur, than to have 
changed their ancient manners, and to have become a man- 
time power. In that perfect republic, of which he delineates 
the form,, he ordains that the capital (hould be fituated at lead 

ten 
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ten miles from the fea ; De Lcgibus, lib. iv. ab initio. Thefe 
ideas of Plato were adopted hj other philofophers. * Ariftotle 
enters into a formal difcuffion of the queftion, whether a State 
rightly conftituted fliould be commercial or n6t ; and though 
abundantly difpofed to efpoufe fentiments oppofite to thofe 
of Plato, he docs not venture to decide explicitly with refpedt 
to it; De Repub. lib. vii. c. 6. In ages when fuch opinions 
prevail, little information concerning commerce can be expeded. 



NOTE XXL Sect. XL p. 53. 

Pliny, lib. ix. c. ^5. Principium ergo culmenque omnium 
rerum prxtij Margaritse tenent. In lib. xxxvii. c. 4. he 
affirms. Maximum in rebus humanis praetium, non folum inter 
gemmas, habet Adamas. Thefe two paflages fiand in fucli 
dire£t contradiction to one another, that it is impoflible to 
reconcile them, or to determine which is mod comformable to 
truth. I have adhered to the former, becaufe we have many 
inflances of^the exorbitant price of pearls, but none, as far as 
I know, of diamonds having been purchafed at a rate fo high. 
In this opinion I am confirmed by a paflage in Pliny, lib. xix. 
CI.; having mentioned the exorbitant price oiAJheJioSy hefays^ 
•* aequat prsetia excellentium Margaritarum ;'* which implies^ 

that he confidered them to be of higher price than any other 
commodity. « 
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NOTE XXIL'Sect. IL p. ^4. 

Pliny has devoted two entire books of his Natural Hiftofjr, 
lib. xii, and xiii. to the enumeration and defcription of the 
fpices, aromatics, ointments, and perfumes, the uik of which 
luxury had introduced among his countrymen. As many of 
thefe were the produ£tions of India, or of the countries beyond 

it, and as the trade with the Eaft was carried on to a great extent 
in the age of Pliny, we may form fome idea of the immenfe 
demand for them, from the high price at which they continued 
to be fold in Rome. To compare the prices of the fame com- 
modities in ancient Rome, with thofe now paid in our own 
country, is not a gratification of curiofity merely, but affords 
a flandard by which we may eflimate the different degree of 
fuccefs with which the Indian trade has been conduded in 
ancient and modern times. Many, remarkable paffages in 
ancient authors, concerning the extravagant price of precious 
flones and pearls among the Romans, as well as the general 
ufe of them by perfons of all ranks, are colleded by Meurfius 
de Lux. Romanorum, cap. 5. ; and by Staniflaus Robierzyckius, 
in his treatife on the fame fubje£t, lib. ii. c i. The Englifh 
reader will receive fufEcient information from Dr. Arbuthnot, 
in his valuable Tables of ancient coins, weights, and meafures, 
p. 172, &c. 
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NOTE XXIII. Sect. IL p. s^. 

M. Mahudel, in a memoir read in the academy of in- 
fcriptions and belles lettres in the year 1719, has colle£tedthe 
various opinions of the ancients concerning the nature and 
origin of filk, which tend all to prove their ignorance with 
regard to it. Since the publication of M. Mahudel's memoir, 
P. du Halde has defcribed a fpecies of filk, of which I believe 
he communicated the firft notice to the moderns. ** This is 
produced by fmall infeds nearly refembling fnails. They do 
not form cocoons either round or oval like the filk-worm, but 
fpin very long threads, which faften themfelves to trees and 
bufhes as they are driven by the wind. Thefe are gathered, 
and wrought into filk fluffs, coarfer than thofe produced by 
domeflic filk-worms. The infedts who produce this coarfe filk 
are wild." Defcription de I'Empire de la Chine, tom. ii. folio, 
p. 207. This nearly refembles Virgil's defcription, 

Velleraque ut foliis depe61:ant,tcnuia Seres. 

Georg. II. 121. 

An attentive reader of Virgil will find, that, befides all the 
other qualities of a great defcriptive poet, he pofTeffed an ex- 
tenfive knowledge of natural hiflory. The nature and pro- 
dudlons of the wild filk-worms are illuflrated at greater length 
in the large colledion of Memoires concernant THiftoire, les 
Sciences, les Arts, &c. des Chinois, tom. ii. p. 575, &c.; and 
by Pere de Mailla, in his voluminous Hiflory of China, tom. xiii» 
P- 434* It is a fingular circumftance in the hiflory of filk, that 
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on account of its being an excretion of a yorm, the Mahomedans 
confider it as an unclean drefs ; and it has been decided, with the 
unanimous aflent of all the doctors, that a perfon wearing a gar- 
ment made entirely of filk, cannot law;fully offer up the daily 
prayers enjoined by the Koran. Herbel. Bibl. Orient, artic. Harir. 
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NOTE XXIV. Sect. IL p. ^^^ 

If the ufe of the cotton manufadures of India had been com- 
mon among the Romans, the various kinds of them would have 
been enumerated in the Law de Publicanis et Vedigalibus, in 
the fame manner as the different kinds of fpices and precious 
ftones. Such a fpecification would have been equally ne- 
ceffary for the direction both of the merchant and of the 
tax-gatherer. 



NOTE XXV. Sect. IL p. 57. 

This part of Arrian's Periplus has been examined with 
great accuracy and learning by Lieutenant Wilford ; and from 
his inveftigation it is evident, that the Plithana of Arrian is 
the modern Pultanah, on the fouthern banks of the river 
Godvery, two hundred and feventeen Britifh miles fouth 
from Baroach ; that the pofition of Tagara Is the fame with 
that of the modern Dowlatabad, and the high grounds acrofs 
which the goods were conveyed to Baroach, are the Ballagaut 
mountains. The bearings and diftances of thefe different 
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placeSi as fpecified ^y Arrian, afford an additional proof 
(were that neceflary) of the exad): information which he had 
received concerning this diftriA of India ; Afiatic Refearches, 
voL i. p. 369, &c. 



NOTE XXVL Sect. IL p. 64. 

St R A BO acknowledges his neglefk of the improvements in 
geography which Hipparchus had deduced from ailronomical 
obfervations, and juftifies it by one of thofe logical fubtleties 
which the ancients were apt to introduce into all their writings. 
" A geographer," fays he, (i. e. a defcriber of the earth) " is 

" to pay no attention to what is out of the earth ; nor will 
** men, engaged in conducing the affairs of that part of the 
^^ earth which is inhabited, deem the diftindtion and divifions 
** of Hipparchus worthy of notice." Lib. ii. 194, C. 



NOTE XXVII. Sect. II. p. 64. 

What an high opinion the ancients had of Ptolemy, we 
learn from Agathemerus, who flouriflied not long after him.. 
" Ptolemy," fays he, " who reduced geography into a regular 
" fyftem, treats^ of every thing relating to it, not carelefsly, 
** or merely according to ideas of his own j but attending to 
" what had been delivered by more ancient authors, he adopted 
" from them whatever he found confonant to truth.'* Epitome 

Gcogr.. 
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Geogn lib. L c. 6. edit. Hudfon. From the fame admiratioft 
of his work, Agathodsemon, an artift of Alexandria, prepared 
a feries of maps for the illuftration of it, in which the pofition 
of all the places mentioned by Ptolemy, with their longitude 
and latitude, is laid down precifely according to his ideas^. 
Fabric. Biblioth. Graec. iii. 41 2» 



NOTE XXVIII. Sect. IL p. 65. 

As thefe public Surveys and Itineraries furnifhed the ancient 
geographers with the beft information concerning the pofition 
and diftances of many places, it may be proper to point out 
the manner in which they were completed by the Romans* 
The idea of a general furvey of the whole empire was firft 
formed by Julius Caefar, and, having been begun by him under 
authority of a decree of the fenate, was finifhed by Auguftus. 
As Rome was ftill far inferior to Greece in fcience, the execu- 
tion of this great undertaking was committed to three Greeks, 
men of great abilities, and Ikilled in every part of philofophy. 
The furvey of the eaftern divifion of the empire was finifhed 
by Zenodoxus in fourteen years five months and nine days* 
That of the northern divifion was finilhed by Theodotus in 
twenty years eight months and ten days. The fouthern 
divifion was finifhed in twenty-five years one month and tea 
days. iEthici Cofmographia apud Geographos, editos a Hen. 

Stephano, 1577. P' ^^7* '^^^^ ^^^ ^^ undertaking worthy of 
thofe illuftrious perfons, and fuited to th*e magnificence of a 
great people. Befides this general furvey, every new war pro- 
duced 
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diiced a new delineation and meafurement of the countries 
which were the feat of it. We may conclude from Vegetius, 
Inftit. Rei Militaris, lib. iii. c. 6., that every governor of a 
Roman province was furniflled with a defcription of it j in 
which were fpecified the diftance of places in miles, the nature 
of the roads, the bye-roads, the fhort cuts, the mountains, 
the rivers, &c. ; all thefe, fays he, were not only defcribed in 
words, but were delineated in a map, that, in deliberating con- 
cerning his military movements, the eyes of a general might 
aid the decifions of his mind. 



NOTE XXIX. Sect. IL p. 66. 

The confequence of this miftake is -remarkable. Ptolemy, 
lib. vii. c. I., computes the longitude of Barygaza, or Baroach, 
to he 1 7** 2o' ; and that of Cory, or Cape Comorin, to be 
13** 20'. which is the difference of four degrees precifely; 
whereas the real difference between thefe two places is nearly 
fourteen degrees. 



NOTE XXX. Sect. II. p. 66. 

Ramus 10, the publiflier of the moft ancient and perhaps 
the moft valuable Colledion of Voyages, is the firft perfon, 
as far as I know, who takes notice of this ftrange error of 
Ptolemy } Viaggi, vol. i. p. 181. He juftly obferves, that the 

Author 
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Author of the Circumnavigation of the Erythraean Sea had been 
more atcurate, an^ had defcribed the peninfula of India as ex- 
tending from north to fouth j Peripl. p, 24. 29. 
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NOTE XXXL Sect. II. p. 68. 



This error of Ptolemy juftly merits the name of enormous y 
which I have given to it ; and it will appear more furprifing 
when we recoiled, that he muft have been acquainted, not only 
with what Herodottts relates concerning the circumnavigation 
of Africa, by order of one of the Egyptian kings. Lib. iv. 
c. 4., but with the opinion of Eratofthenes, who held that the 
great extent of the Atlantic ocean was the only thing which pre- 
vented a communication between Europe and India by fea ; 

- Strab. Gcogr. lib. i. p. 113. A. This error, however, muft not 
be imputed wholly to Ptolemy. Hipparchus, whom we may 

, confider as his guide, had taught that the earth is not fur- 
rounded by one . continuous ocean, but that it is feparated by 
different ifthmufes, which divide it into feveral large bafons ; 
Strab. lib. i. p. 11. B; Ptolemy, having adopted this opinion,, 
was induced to maintain that an unknown country extended 
from Cattigara to PraflTum on the fouth- eaft coaft of Africa ; 
Geogr. lib. vii. c, 3 and 5* As Ptolemy's fyftem of geography 
was univerfally received, this error fpread along with it. In 
conformity to it the Arabian geographer Edrifli, who wrote in 
the twelfth century, taught that a continued tradt of land 
ftretched eaftward from Sofala on the African coaft, until it 
united with feme part of the Indian continent j D'Anville^. 

Antiq.. 
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Antiq. p. 187. Annexed to the firft volume of Gefta Dei per 
Francos, there is an ancient and very rude map of the habitable 
globe, delineated according to this idea of Ptolemy, M, Goflel- 
lin, in his map entitled Ptolemaei Syftema Geographicum, has 
exhibited this imaginary tra£k of land which Ptolemy fuppofcs 
to have conneded Africa v\rith Afia j Geographic des Grecs 
analyfee. 



NOTE XXXIL Sect. IL p. 69. 

In this part of the Difquifition, as well as in the map pre- 
pared for illuftrating it, the geographical ideas of M. D'Anville, 
to which Major Rennell has given the fandion of his app;-o- 
bation, Introd. p, xxxix. have been generally adopted. But 
M. Goflellin has lately publiChed, " The Geography of the 
" Greeks analifed j or, the Syftems of Eratofthenes, Strabo, and 
** Ptolemy, compared with each other, and with the Knowledge 
** which the Moderns have acquired ;" a learned and ingenious 
work, in which he differs from his countryman with refpeft to 
many of his determinations. According to M. Goflellin, the 
Magnum Promontorium, which M. D'Anville concludes to be 
Cape Romania, at the fouthern extremity of the peninfula of 
Malacca, is the point of Bragu, at the mouth of the great river 
Ava J near to which he places Zaba, fuppofed by M. D'Anville, 
and by Barros, Decad. ii. liv. vi, c, i . to be fituated on the ftrait 
of Sincapura or Malacca. The Magnus Sinus of Ptolemy he 
holds to be the fame with the Gulf of Martaban, not the 
Gulf of Siam, according to M. D'Anville's decifion. , The 
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ppfition of Cattigara, as he endeavours to prove, correfponds 
to that of Mergui, a confiderable port on the weft coaft of 
the kingdom of Siam, and that Thinas, or Sinas Metropolis, 
which M. D'Anville removes as far as Sin-hoa, in the king- 
dom of Cochin-China, is fituated on the fame river with 
Mergui, and now bears the name of Tana-ferim. The Ibadij 
Infula of Ptolemy, which M. D'Anville determines to. be 
Sumatra, he contends, is one of that clufter of fmall ifles 
which lie off this part of the coaft of Siam ; p. 137 — 148. 
According to M. Goflellin's fyftem, the ancients never failed 
through the Straits of Malacck, had no knowledge of the 
ifland of Sumatra, and were altogether unacquainted with the 
Eaftern Ocean. If to any of my readers thefe opinions appear 
to be well founded, the navigation and commerce of the 
ancients in India muft be circumfcribed within limits ftill more 
confined than thofe which I have allotted to them. From the 
Ayeen Akbery, vol. ii. p. 7. we learn that Cheen was an ancient 
name of the kingdom of Pegu j as that country borders upon 
Ava, where M. Goflellin places the Great Promontory, this 
near refemblance of names may appear, perhaps, to confirm 
his opinion that Sinse Metropolis was fituated on this coaft, 
and not fo far Eaft as M. D'Anville has placed it. 
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As Ptolemy's geography of this eaftern divifion of Afia* is 
more erroneous, obfcure, and contradi<^ory than in any other 
part of his work, and as all the manufcripts of it, 
both Greek and Latin, are remarkably incorreft in the two 
chapters which contain the d'efcription of the countries be- 
yond the Ganges, M. D'Anville, in his Memoir concerning 
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iIm Baks Q§ the wwtd kikmn to the ancients beyond the 
Ganges, has adtokttd into it a larger portion of conjedure 
dkaa wt find in the other relearcbes of that cautious gcogra* 
pheiu He likewtfe biuldft mwe than ufual upon the refem- 
Uances between the andftnt and modern names of places, 
though at att times he difcovers a propenfity^ perhaps too 
great; to tratie thefe, and to reft upon them* Theie 
lefemUances are often, indeed, very ftrildng, and have led 
hitt to many h^fpj ^fcoreries. But in peruiing bb works^ 
it ii inqpoffiU^ I Aould think, not to perceive that fome which 
he mentions are fiur fetehed and &ncifuK Whenever I follow 
himi 1 have adopted only^ fneh conclufions aa feem to be efta*i 
hKflttd with bis aecuftoaaed accuracy^ 
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NOTE XXXIIL Sect. IL p. ^S. 

Ths Aittber of the Circumnavigation of the Ery^hrsBaft 
Se^haa marked the diftanees of many of the pbces which he 
mentions^ with fuch acciuacy aa renders it a nearer approach^ 
than what is to be found in any writer of antiquity, to a 
complete furvey of the coaft from Myos-hormus, on the 
woft fide of the Arabian Gulf, along the fhores of Ethmpia, 
Arabia, Poiia, and Ciramania, to the mouth of the Indus^ 
and thence down the weft a)aft of the Indian Peninlula to 
MuTiris and Barace^ This adds to the value of tfab fiiort 
tnatife, wfatchy in every other reiped, poflEefles great merit* 
Itiaay bo confiderod aa a remarkable proof of the ej&toit and 

5 accuracy 



U thfi ttoly undtm writ«r whoappcui^wAny dflgfwtohavebMQ 
acqiiMSolwd wkfe the gr«»t divifioo af the em»*fff wbi^h ftUl 
fi^fiftt, vis. IfidoAaa P^oper^ comprehwdiag the northern pc»* 
viaces of the PimiafuL^ and the Decctn^ comprefaendiag the 
fouthera provinces. *^ From Barygaza (fays be) the eontioeiiC 
^ ftretches to the fquth ; hence that diftriA U called Daphina- 
^^ b»de9» f(^9 in the Uaguage of the eoiintry^ the foDth b caUed 
« Dachaaoa;'* PeripLp* 29. AstheOieekisandRomaRa^^hefi 
they adopt any fondlgn napie^ alwayegaveit a terpEimationpeculitf 
to their own language^ which the graain>atical ftrii^«fe of both 
tongues rendered, in fbqie degree^ neee0ary^ it 10 evident th^t 
I>ai:hanos b the iame with Deecan» which word has ftiU the 
fame (ignification, and b ftill dw name c^ that divifion of the 
Peninfiila* The northern limit of the Deccan at prefent b 
the river Nerbuddah, where our Author likewife fiiEca it. 
PeripL ibid. 



NOTE XXXIV. Sect. II. p. 81. 

Though, in dedudng the latitudes of places from obfervi* 
tlons of the fun or ftars, the ancient ai^ronomers negleded 
feveral corredions, which ought to have been applied/their 
refttlts were fometimes exad to a lew minutes, but at other 
times they appear to have been erroneous to the extent of two, 
or even three degrees, and may perhaps be reckoned, one with 
Miother, to have come within half a degree of the truds* This 

F f a par^ 
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part of the ancient geography would therefore have been 
tolerably accurate, if there had been a fufEcient number of 
fuch determinations. Thefe, however, were far from being 
numerous, and appear to have been confined to fome of the 
more remarkable places in the countries which furround the 
Mediterranean fea. 

When, from want of more accurate obfwations, the lati* 
tude was inferred from the length of the longeft or fhorteft 
^ay, no great degree of precifion was, in any cafe, to be ex- 
peAed, and leaft of all in the vicinity of the Equator. An 
error of a quarter of an hour, which, without fome mode of 
meafuring time more accurate than ancient obfervers could 
employ, was not eafily avoided, might produce, in fuch 
fituations, an error of four degrees in the determination of 
the latitude. 

With refpeft to places in the torrid zone, there was another 
refourCe for determining the latitude. This was by obferving 
the time of the year when the fun was vertical to any place, 
or when bodies that flood perpendicular to the horizon had no 
fliadow at noon-day ; the fun's diftance from the Equator at 
that time, which was known from the principles of aftronomy, 
was equal to the latitude of the place. We have inftances 
of the application of this method in the determination of the 
parallels of Syene and Meroe. The accuracy which this 
method would admit of, feems to be limited to about half a 
degree, and this only on the fuppofition that the obferver was 
ftationary j for if he was travelling from one place to another, 

6 and 
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and; had not an opportunity of corrcdling the obfervatlon of 
one day by that of the day following, he was likely to deviate 
much more confiderabiy from the truth. 
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With refpe6t to the longitude of places, as eclipfes of the 
moon are not frequent, and could feldom be of ufe for deter- 
mining it, and only when there were aftronomers to obferve 
them with accuracy, they may be left out of the account alto- 
gether when we are examining the geography of remote 
countries. The differences of the meridians of places were 
therefore anciently afcertained entirely by the bearings and 
diftances of one plate from atiother, and- of confe<^uence all the 
errors of reckonings, furveys, and itineraries, fell chiefly upon the 
longitude, in the fame manner as happens at prefent irl a (hip 
which has no method of determining its longitude, ' but by 
comparing the dead-reckoning with the obfervations of the 
latitude ; though with this difference, that the errors, to which 
the mofl ikilful of the ancient navigators was liable, were far 
greater than what the mbft ignorant fhip^mafter of modern 
times, provided with a compafs, can well commit. The 
length of the Mediterranean meafured, in degrees of longitude, 
from the Pillars of Hercules to the Bay of Iffus, is lefs <than 
forty degrees ; but in Ptolemy's maps it is more than fixty; 
and, in general, his longitudes, counting from the meridian 
of Alexandria, efpecially toward the Eaft, are erroneous 
nearly in the fame proportion. It appears, indeed, that 
in remote feas, the coafts were often delineated from an 
imperfeft account of the diftances failed, without the leaft 
knowledge of the bearings or diredion of the Ihip's courfe. 

Ptolemy, 
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?to1fittf » it is tru«« uf94 10 miJet «q «Uow«iiee «f 4b<itit 

oao^tHir4 fpp the w)|i4iflg of » fl»lp*« cpurfe, 0$agr« 
lib. i. c. 12. ; but it is ptiui), that th« appUcatioo of this gvoe^ 
ral rule could feldom lead, to an accurate coDclufion. Of this 
thfia:« is « ftril(iot8 ia^aiaQe in the forqa which that geografdier 
ha^ S^ven to the PcQiiUula of India, From the Bi^rjj^^zeaiim 
Prqn^ptQcium to the place m{ir)(ed X^ocus tinde ffi^vuat in 
Cbryfen Q^vigaptf s, that is, from Siirat . on the MaMlhar coaft, 
to Ahovt Naciapoiir oa the CoFomaadel coaft, the diftance mea- 
ftived ^QO|; thf fea-lhore is ae^rly the fame with what it is io 
f6«Uty ; tlMt is, about five hundred aa4 twenty leagues. But 
Ihs mft^he in the dire^oii is aftojuihiag, for the Malabtr and 
Ci9r(HiM0drt (m^t inft$<^ of ftriQtching to the fouth, »ad in- 
tfi:(e^tiig <xte aaother at (>p« Gomorin, in a very acute 
%QgIfl» are 6i^«i4e4 hy Ptolemy almoft in the fame ftndg^t 
liw ffon wtft to «aft> <l(KU«iag a li^ to the fouth. This 
€P4ft is, at the fame tl«ne, mfu^hed vnth feY^nl bays 9iaA pto^ 
nGQt^nfSi OfiNfly reftmhUog, iu their pofition, Apfe which 
lk^u»l)y «Kift 00 k. All ^tifk cireumftaoces ottmpared toge- 
ther, ptwnt out very cle«rly what wcrp the materij^s irom 
whiioh the ancieat so^ of IiWKa was eompofed. The Alps 
which had vifited the <»»ft of that eountry, had kept an account 
of the tiinc whkh th^y toolp lo iail ^^emone place to aooidier, and 
had marlMfl, as they ftood along (hore, on what band the land 
Uy, wheft they (haped their courie acrofs a hay, or doubled a pro- 
moatpry. This imperfed journal, with an inaccurate account, 
pfrhaps, of the latitude of ooe or two places, was probaUy all 
^e infiormatioa conpemtog the coaft of India, which Ptolemy 
vaa 4hU to procure. That he Ibould have been able to pro- 
cure 
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cure no better iofbrmation from merchants who failed with no 
particular view of exploring the coaft, will not appear won- 
derful, if we confider that even the celebrated Periplus of 
Hanno would not enable a geographer to lay down the coaft 
of Africa with more precifion, than Ptolemy has delineated that 
cf India « 



NOTE XXXV. Sect- IL p. 89. 

The introibidkbii of thtf fiik-y^otia ihto Bttrop^y «f^ iht 
eff^fib which tlA^ producefd^ came iioder the vie\V of Mr. 
Gfbboo^ hi wrkitlg the hiftorf of fhe Emperor Jdftmlto, and 
thodgb it waft zn iacideftt of fttbordkiate impoYfafnce only^ 
imMh the mtikfplioity of grett tranfidions ^i^hicb mtfft have 
ecenpied bis attention, he ha» eJbaKiiMfd tMs evtnt' ^kh ati 
acdafacy^ and f^ted k wkh a preetfiob, virhkh wcTiild have- 
done honour to an author who had n6 higher dbjtOL of 
tckatdk. Vok m p. 71^ &c. Nor id it here <ih}y that I amf 
cidled upon ta afcribe to bim thia merit. The fiibjed! of 
mf iniiairieft has led meibverai timed, upon ground which he 
had gone over, and I have uoi£>rmly received inferme^n 
from tbe indiiftr^ and dtT^semment wkb which he has^ fuy-^ 
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NOTE XXXVr. Sect. III. p. 94. 

/ 

This voyage, together with the obfervations of Abu Zeid 
al Hafan of Siraf, was pubUflied by M. Renaudot, A, D. 171 8, 
under the title of " Anciennes Relations des Indes, et de la 
•* Chine, de deux Voyageurs Mahometans, qui y allererlt 
** dans le Neuvieme Siecle traduites de Arabe, avec des re- 
*• marques fur les principaux endroits de ces Relations." As 
M. Renaudot, in his remarks, reprefents the literature and police 
of the Chinefe, in colours very different from thofe of the 
fplendii^ defcriptions which a blind admiration had prompted 
the Jefuits to publKh, two zealous miilionaries have : called in' 
queftion the authenticity of thefe Relations, and have aiferted 
that the authors of them had never been la China ; P. Premare 
Lettr. edifianres et curieufes, tom. xix. p, 420, &c. P. Pa« 
rennin, ibid. tom. xxi. p. 158, &c. Some doubts concerning 
their authenticity were entertained likewiie by feveral learned 
men in England, on account of M. Renaudot's having give» 
no notice of the manufcript wliich he tranflated, but that he 
found it in the library of M. le Comte de Seignelay. .As no 
perfon had feen the manufcript fince that time, the doubts 
increafed, and M. Renaudot was charged with the crime of 
impofmg upon the public. But the Colbert Manufcripts hav- 
ing been depofited in the King s Library, as (fortunately for 
literature) moft private coUeftions are in France, M. de Guig- 
nes, after a long fearch, difcovered the identical manufcript to 

which 
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which M. Renaudof refers. It appears to have been written 
in the twelfth century ; Journal des Scavans, Dec. 1 764, 
?• 3^5* &€• As I had not the French edition of M. R«- 
naudot's book, my references are made to the Englifh tranf- 
lation. The Relation of the two Arabian Travellers is con- 
firmed, in many points, by their countryman Maffoudi, who 
publifhed his treatife on univerial hiftory, to which he gives 
the fantaftical title of " Meadows of Gold, and Mines of 
** Jewels," a hundred and fix years after their time. From 
him, likewife, we receive fuch an account of India in the tenth 
century, as renders it evident that the Arabians had then acquired 
an extenfive knowledge of that country. According to his 
defcription, the peninfula of India was divided into four king- 
doms. The lirft was compofed of the provinces fituated on 
the Indus, and the rivers which fall into it ; the capital of 
which was Moultan. The capital of the fecond kingdom was 
Canoge, which, from the ruins of it ftill remaining, appears to 
have been a very large city j Renneirs Memoirs, p. 54. In 
order to give an idea of its populoufnefs, the Indian hiftorians 
aflert, that it contained thirty thoufand fhops, in which betel-nut 
was fold, and fixty thoufand fets of muficians and Angers, who 
paid a tax to government j Feriftita, tranflated by Dow, vol. i. 
p. 32. The third kingdom was Cachemire. Maflbudi, as far 
aa I know, is the firft author who mentions this paradife of 
India, of which he gives a fhort but juft defcription. The 
fourth is the kingdom of Guzerate, which he reprefents as the 
greateft and moft powerful ; and he concurs with the two 
Arabian Travellers, in giving the fovereigns of it the appellation 
of Balhara* What Maflbudi relates concerning India is more 

G g worthy 
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^worthy cf notice, ^k life Wmfcif had vifited that iounfryj' 
Notices e't txtrdtS des Mdnnfcritft de la Bibliothcque du kolj 
t3fe. L p. ^, 10. Maflbudi c6nfirm9 what the iWo AraBian 
Tl-stvellers relate, coilcerning^ the ektraordlftarjr progreft df the 
Indian^ iii aflronofnkal fciencef. According to faia account, a 
temple waS built durihg the reigh of Brahman, the firft xfio- 
riafch of IriJIa, t<rith twelve towers, f^preftntihg the tWcltre 
figns of the zodiac j and in Ifrhich Was delitteited, i vieW bf 
all the ilars as they appcfar in the heavdns, Ih the fame . feign 
was cbmpofed the famous Sihd-Hihd, which ftems to be the 
ifandard treatife of Indian aftrdhomy ; Notices, fire. tbm. i. 
p. 7. Another Arabian author, Who \frr6te abdlit the fhiddle 
of the fourteenth century, divides India into thrde parts. The 
northern, comprehending all the provinces on the liidus. The 
middle, extending from Guzerate to the Ganges. TH^ fdiith- 
ern, which he denominates Comar, from Cape Coniorin ; No- 
tices, &c. torn. ii. p. 46. ^ 



NOTE XXXVIL SicT. HI. p; 95* 

Tfe[£ navat Ikill of the Chiriefe feems Ml to ha^e been fu-* 
perior to that of the Greekis, the Rottiaris, or Arabiaiis. The 
cburie which they held from Cantoti to Siraf, near the mouth 
of the Perfian Gulf, is defcribed by their owh authors. They 
kept as near as poffible to the fhore lihtll they reached the 
ifland df Ceyloh, and then doiiblihg Cape CbmdHh^ they falted 

along the well fide of the Pcniiifula) as far as the mottth df the 

» 

Indus, 
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Iadu6, aad^ thence fieere4 along thiS coad to the place of 
their defiinatioD ; Merji. de Literat. |:om. xxxii. p. 367. 
fiome authors have contended, that both the Arabs and 
Chinefe were ^'lell ^cqu^inted with the mariners compafs, 
and the ufe of it iii navigation ; but it is ^remarkable that 
in the Arabic, Turkifti, or Perfian languages there is uo 
original i)ame for the corapafs. They commonly call it Bofjolay 
<the Italian name, which ihews that .the thing fignified is 
foreign to them as well as the word. There is not one fingle 
obTervation, of ancient date, made by the Arabs on the varia* 
itlon pf the needle, or any inilrudioi;! deduced from it, for tlie 
njfiftaj^ce of ;iavi^ators. Sir John Chardin, one of the moft 
^earn^ jsmd beil informed ^rfiyelle^rs who has vifited the £aft, 
having been confull;ed upon this point, returns for anfwer, ** \ 
bpl^iy aifert, .thajt the Afiatics are beholden to us for this 
wopdeiful inj^ruQxeat, which they had from Europe a long 
" tinfie before tl?^ Po.rtugvefe cpAtjuefts* For, firft, their 
" ,con(ipaflej3 are ejca^ftly like purs, and they btiy them of 
£urope,ai>9 as mi)ch jts they can, fcarce daring to meddle with 
their needles themfelves. Secondly, It is certain that the 
old i^^vigators qjply coaftq^ k along, w;hicti I impute to their 
wac^ of ^% ,lnftru^ent to ^ui^e and inftrud them in the 
W^dle qf .t^i^e QC^fia. Wp S^npqt pr?tend to iay th^t thpy 
were afraid of venturing far from home, for the Arabs, the 
firft navigators in the world, in my opinion, at leaft for the 
" Eaftern feas, have, time out of mind, fa^ed from the bottom 
** of the Red Sea, all along the coaft of Africa j and the 
" Chinefe have always traded with Java and Sumatra, which 
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- ^* 13 a very confiderable voyage. So many iflands uninhabited 
** and yet produdive, fo many landa unknown to the people I 
fpeak of, are a proof that the old navigators had not the 
art of failing on the main fea, I have nothing but argu- 
** ment to offer touching this matter, having never met with 
any perfon in Perfia or the Indies to inform me when the 
compafs was firft known among them, though I made 
inquiry of the moft learned men in both countries. I have 
" failed from the Indies to Perfia in Indian fhips, when no 
" European has been aboard but myfelf. The pilots were 
** all Indians, and they ufed the fore-ftaff and quadrant for 
** their obfervations. Thefe inftruments they have from us, and 
** made by our artifts, and they do not in the leaft vary from 
** ours, except that the charadlers are Arabic. The Arabs are 
" the moft {kilful navigators of all the Afiatics or Africans ; 
" but neither they nor the Indians make ufe of charts; and 
** they do not much want them : fome they have, but they 
*• are copied from ours, for they are altogether ignorant of per- 
" fpedtive." Inquiry when the Mahomedans firft entered China^ 
p. 141, &c. When M. Niehbuhr was at Cairo, he found 
a magnetic needle in the pofTeffion of a Mahomedan, which 
ferved to point out the Kaaba, and he gave it the name of 
El Magnath^ a clear proof of its European origiut Voyage 
en Arable, torn. ii. p. 1 69. 
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NOTE XXXVIIL Sect. III. p. 97. 

The progrefs of Chriftianity, and of Mafiomedamfm, both 
in China and India, is attefted by fuch evidence as leaves no 
doubt with refped to it. This evidence is colleded by Affe- 
mannus, Biblioth, Orient, vol.. iv. p. 437, &c. 521, &c. ; and by 
M. Renaudot, in two Diflertations, annexed to Anciennes 
Relations ; and by M. de la Croze, Hiftoire de Chriftianifme 
des Indes. In our own age, however, we know that the num- 
ber of profelytes to either of thefe religions is extremely fmall, 
efpecially in India. A Gentoo confiders all the diftin£lions 
and privileges of his caft, as belonging to him by an exclufive 
and incommunicable right. To convert, or to be converted, 
are ideas equally repugnant to the principles moft deeply rooted 
in his mind ; nor can either the Catholic or Proteftant miffion- 
aries in India boaft of having overcome thefe prejudices, except 
among a few in the loweft cafts, or of fuch as have loft their 
caft altogether. This laft circumftance is a great obftacle to the 
progrefs of Chriftianity in India. As Europeans eat the flefh 
of that animal which the Hindoos deem facred, and drink inh 
toxicating liquors, in which practices they are imitated by the 
converts to Chriftianity, this fmks them to a level with the 
Pariars, the moft contemptible and odious race of men. Some 
Catholic miflionaries were fo feniible of this, that they affedled to 
imitate the drefs and manner of living of Brahmins, and refufed 
to aflbciate with the Pariars, or to admit theni to the participation 
cf the facraments. But tnis was condemned by the apoftolic 
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legate Tournon, as inconfiftent with the fpirit and precepts of the 
Chriftian religion ; Voyage aux Indes Orientales, par M. Son- 
nerat, torn. i. p. 58. note. Notwithftanding the labours of mif- 
fionaries for upwards of two hundred years, (fays a late inge- 
nious writer,) and the eftabliftiments of different Chriftian na- 
tions, who fupport and proted them, out of, perhaps, onje 
hundred millions of Hindoos, there are not twelvje thoufand 
Cbriftians, and thofe almoft entirely Cbancalas^ ov outcafts. 
Sketches relating to the hiftory, religion, learning, and manr- 
ners of the Hindoos, p. 48.- The number af Mahomedans, 
or Moors, now in Indoftan, is fuppofed tp be njpar ten millions j 
but they are aot the original iahabitaats of the country, but 
tb« defccodants of adventurers, who have been pouring in from 
Tartary, Perfia, and Arabb, ever fince the kivafion of Mah- 
mottd of Gazna, A. D. 1002, the iirft Mahomedan con- 
(Aieror of Ii>dia. Orme Hift* of Military Traafa<3:. in Indoftao, 
v<Ji. u p. ^4. Herbelot, Biblipth. Orient, artlc Gaznaviab. As 
the laaimers of the Indians in ancient times fepm tp hayp b.oen, 
in every xefped, the fame with thofe" of the prejTenj: age, it is 
probabk^ that th? Chriflians and Mahomedans, faid to be fo 
numerous in ladia and China, wjere chiefly foreigners, allured 
thither by a lucrative commerce, or their defoendaota. The 
number of Mahomedans in China has been confiderably in* 
creafed by a practice, common among then), of buyiqg chil- 
dren in years of famine, whom they .educate in the Mahomedan 
religion. Hift. Genev. des Voyages, torn. vi. ,p, ^sy.. 
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NOTE XXXIX. Sect. III. p. 102. 



From the Chronicle of Andrew Dandulo, Doge of Venice, 
who was elevated to that high ftation at a time when his coun- 
ttyfntn had eftablilhed a regular trade with Alexandria, and 
iiilpot-ted fi'om it all the produdions of the Eaft, it was natural 
to expeft fdme information concerning their early trade with 
that country ; but, except an idle tale concerning fome Ve- 
netian (hips which had failed to Alexandria about the year 828, 
•contfai'y to a decree of the ftate, and which ftole thence the 
bf)dy of St. Mark j Mutat. Script. Rer. ItaU vol. xii. lib. 8. 
G. a. p. 1 70. i I find no other hint concerning the communication 
between the two countries. On the contrary, circumflances 
occur, which (hew that the refort of Europeans to Egypt had 
ceafed, almoft entirely, for fome time. Prior to the feventh 
and eighth centuries, the greater part of the public deeds in 
Italy, and in other countries of Europe, were written upon 
paper fabricated of the Egyptian Papyrus ; but after that pe- 
riod, as Europeans no longer ventured to trade in Alexan- 
dria, almoft all charters and other deeds are written upon 
parchment. Murat. Antiq. ItaL Medii jffivi, vol. iii. p. 832. 
I have beeti induced, both in the text and in this note, to ftate 
thefe particulars concerning the interruption of trade between 
the Chriftians and Mahometans fo fully, in order to corred an 
error into Which feveral modern authors have fallen, by fuppc^«' 
ing, that foon after the firft conquefts of the Calipiis, the trade 
with India returned into its ancient channels, m4 the mer- 
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chants of Europe reforted with the fame freedom as formerly 
to the ports of Egypt and Syria. 



NOTE XL. Sect, IIL p. 106. 

It is proper to remark (fays Mr. Stewart) that the Indians 
have an admirable method of rendering their religion lucrative, 
it being ufual for the Faquirs to carry with them, in their pil- 
grimages from the fea-coafts to the interior parts, pearls, 
corals, fpices, and other precious articles, of fmall bulk, which 
they exchange, on their return, for gold-duft, mufk, and other 
things of a fimilar nature, concealing them cafily in their hair, 
and in the cloths round their middle, carrying on, in propor-^ 
tion to their numbers, no inconfiderable traffic by thefe means* 
Account of the Kingdom of Thibet, Philof. Tranfaft. vol, Ixviu 
part ii. p. 483. 



NOTE XLL Sect. IIL p. ii> 

Caffa is the moft commodious ftation for trade in the Black 
Sea. While in the hands of the Genoefe, who kept poffeffion 
of it above two centuries, they rendered it the feat of an ex- 
tenfive and flourifhing commerce. Even under all the difad- 
Yantages of its fubjedion, at prefent, to the Turkifli govern- 
ment, it continues to be a place of confiderable trade. . Sir 
John Chardin, who vifited it A. D. 1672, rojates, that, during 
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Lis refidence of forty days there, above four hundred fliips 
arrived at CafFa, or failed from it. Voyages, i. 48. He ob- 
ferved there, feveral remains of Genoefe magnificence. The 
number of its inhabitants, according to M. Peyfonnel, j^mounts 
ftill to eighty thoufand. Commerce de la Mer Noire, tom. i. 
jp. 15. He defcribes its trade as very great* 



NOTE XLIL Sect. IIL p, 115. 

4 



The rapacity and infolencc of the Genoefe fettled in Con- 
ftantinople, are painted by Nicephorus GregOras, an e^e-wit- 
nefs of their condufb, in very ftriking colours. •* They," fays 
he, ** now," i. e. about the year 1340, " dreamed that they 
*^ had acquired -the dominion of the fea,and clainted-an exclufive 
*• right to the trade of the Euxine, prohibiting the Greeks 
5^ to iail to the Masotis, the Qierfonefus, or any part of ^he 
^* coaft beyond the mouth of the Danube, without a licence from 
** them. This exclufion they extended likewife to the Vene- 
^ tians, and their arrogance proceeded fo far as to form a 
** fcheme of impofing a toll upon every veflel pafling through 
** the Bqlphorus.'* Lib. xviil. c 2. § .|7 
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NOTE XLIIL Sect. IIL p. ii^. 

A PERMISSION from the Pope was deeixted fo neceflary to 
authorife a commercial intercourfe with infidels, that long after 
this period, in the year 1454, Nicolas V. in his famous bull ia 
favour of prince Henry of Portugal, among other |>rivileges^ 
grants him a licence to trade with Mahomedans^ and refers to 
limilar conceffions from Pope Martin V., and Eugenius, to kings 
of Portugal Leibnitz Codex Jur. Gent. Diplomat Pars L 
p. 489. 



NOTE XLIV. Sect. UL p. 117. 

Neither Jovius, the profeflTed panegyrift of the Medicf,nof 
Jo. M. Brutus, their detractor, though bdth mention the exor- 
bitant wealth of the family, explain the nature of the trade by 
which it was acquired. Even Machiavel, whofe genius de- 
Kghted in the inveftigation of every circumftance which contri- 
buted to aggrandize or deprefs nations, ftems not to have viewed 
the commerce of his country as a fubjeft that merited any 
elucidation. Denina, who has entitled the firft chapter of his 
eighteenth book, ** The Origin of the Medici, and the Com- 
•* mencement of their Power and Grandeur," furniflies little 
information with regard to the trade carried on I^ them. This 
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filence of fo many authors is a proof that hiftoiians had not 
yet begun to view commerce ^s an objeA of fuch importance 
in the political date of nations^ as to enter into any detail con^ 
cerning its nature and efiedls. From the references of different 
^vriterg to Scipio Ammirato, Iftorie Fiorentine ; to Pagnini, Delia 
Decima ed altri gravezze della Mercatura di Fiorentini, and to 
Balducci, Pradica della Mercatura^ I fliould imagine that fome- 
thing more fatisfadory may be learned concerning the trade 
both of the republic and . family of the Medici ; but I could 
not find any of thefe Hooks either in Edinburgh or in London. 
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NOTE XLV, Sect. Ill- p. 117. 



Leibnitz has preferved a curious paper, containing the in« 
ftrudions of the republic of Florence to the two ambafladors 
fent to the Soldan of Egypt, in order to negociate this treaty with 
him, together with the report of thefe ambafladors on their 
return. The great obje£t of the republic was, to obtain liberty 
of trading in all parts of the Soldan's dominions, upon the fame 
terms with the Venetians. The chief privileges which they 
folicited, were j i . A perfeft freedom of admiffion into every 
port belonging to the Soldan, prote^^ion while they continued 
in it, and liberty of departure at what time they chofe, a. Pcr- 
miilion to have a conful, with the fame rights and jurifdiAion 
as thofe of the Venetians ; and liberty to build a church, a 
warehoufe, and a bath, in every place where they fettled. 
3. That they ihould not pay for goods imported or exported 
bigber duties than were paid by the Venetians. 4. That the 
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efieds of any Florentine who died in the domiaioos of the 
Soldan fhould be condgned to the conful. 5. That the gold 
and filver coin of Florence ihould be received in payments. 
All thefe privileges (which fhew on what equal and liberal 
terms Chriflians and Mahomedans now carried on trade) the 
Florentines obtained ; but from the caufes mentioned in the 
text, they feera never to have acquired any confiderable fhare 
in the cfommerce with India. Leibnitz, Mantifla Cod. Juc. 
Gent. Diplom. Pai:s altera,, p. 163.. 
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NOTE XLVI. Sect. m. p. laz. 

• "Th^ Eaftera parts of Afia are now fo completely explored,, 
.that the firft imperfed accounts of them, by Marco Polo, attrad: 
little of that attention which was originally excited by the pub- 
licatioa of his travels ; and (bme circum£kances in his narrative 
have induced different authors to juftify this neglefl:,. by calling 
in quelUon the truth of what he relates, and even to affert that 
he had never vifi^ed thofe countries which he pretends to de- 
fcribe. He does not,, fay they, afcertain the pofition of any 
one place,, by fpecifying its longitude or latitude. He gives 
names to provinces and cities, particularly in his defcription of 
Cathay, which have no refemblaace to thofe which they now 
bear. We may obferve, however, that as Marco Polo ieems 
to have been, in no degree, a man of fcience, ft was jnot to 
be expeded that he fhould fix the pofition of places with geo- 
graphical accuracy.. As he travelled through China, either in 
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the fuite of the great Khan, or in execution of his orders, it is 
probable that the names which he gives to different provinces 
and cities, are thofe by which they were known to the Tartars, 
in whofe fervice he was, not their original Chinefe names* 
Some inaccuracies which have been obferved in the relation of his 
travels, may be accounted for, by attending to one circumftance, 
that it was not publifhed from a regular journal, which, per- 
haps, the viciiiitudes in his (ituation, during fuch a long feries 
of adventures, did not permit him to keep, or to prefervc. It 
was compofed after his return to his native country, and chiefly 
from recoUedion. But notwithftanding this difadvantage, his 
account of thofe regions of the Eaft, towards which my in- 
quiries have been dire^ed, contains information with refpe^ 
to feveral particulars, altogether unknown in Europe at that time, 
the accuracy of which id now fully confirmed. I fhall mefition 
fome of thefe, which, though they relate to matters of no 
great confequence, afford the beft proof of his having vifited 
thefe countries, and of his having obferved the manners and 
cufloms of the people with attention. He gives a diftindt ac- 
count of the nature and preparation of Sago, the principal article 
of fubfiftence among all the nations of Malayan race, and he 
brought the firft fpecimen of this fingular produdion to Venice, 
Lib. ii. c. 1 6. He takes notice, like wife, of the general cuftom 
of chewing Betel, and his defcription of the mode of preparing 
it, is the fame with that ftill in ufe. Ramus. Viaggi, i. p.55,. 
D. ^6. B. He even defcends into fuch detail as to mention^me* 
peculiar manner of feeding horfes in India, which flili contL- 
nues. Ramus, p. 53* F. . What is of more importance, we 
leara from him> that the trade with Alexandria continued when 
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lie travelled through India, to be carried on in the fame manner 
as I conj enured it to have been in ancient times* The com- 
modities of the Eaft were ftill brought to the Malabar coaft 
by vefTels of the country, and conveyed thence, together with 
pepper, and other productions peculiar to that part of India, 
by {hips which arrived from the Red Sea. Lib. iii. c. 27. 
This, perhaps, may account for the fuperior quality which 
£lanudo afcribes Co the goods brought to the coaft of Syria from 
the Perfian Gulf, above thofe imported into Egypt by the Red 
Sea. The former were chofen and purchafed in the places where 
they grew, or where they were manufa^ured, by the merchants 
of Perfia, who ftill continued their voyages to every part of 
the Eaft ; while the Egyptian merchants, in making up their 
cargoes, depended upon the aflbrtment of goods brought to 
the Malabar coaft by the nativet. To fome perfons in his own 
age, what Marco Polo related concerning the numerous armies, 
and immenfe revenues of the Eaftera princes, appeared fo ex« 
travagant, (though perfedly confonant to what we now know 
concerning the population of China, and the wealth of In- 
doftan,) that they gave him the name of Mejfcr Marco MilUonu 
Prefat. de Ramus, p. 4. But among perfons better informed, 
tlie reception he met with was very different. Columbus, as 
well as the men of fcience with whom he correfponded, placed 
fuch confidence in the veracity of his relations, that upon 
them, the fpeculations and theories, which led to the difcovery 
of the New World, were in a great meafure founded. Life of 
Columbus by his Son, c. 7, and 8. 
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NOTE XLVIL Sect. III. p. raS. 



In the year 1301, Joanna of Navarre, the wife of Philip 
le Bel, king of France, having been fome days in Bruges, was^ 
&> much (truck with the grandeur and wealth of that city, and 
particularly with the fplendid appearance of the citizens wives, 
that ihe was tnoved (£iys Guicciardini) by female envy to 
exclaim with indigiiation, ^* I thought that I had been the onl]p 
^ queen here, but I find there are many hundreds more. 
J)efcrit» de Faefi Baffi, p. 4o&« 
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NOT^E XLVin. Sect. IIT. p. 130; 



Iwr the hiftory of the reign of Charles V. vol. i. p. 16^. t 
ebferved, that, during the war excited by the famous League 
of Cambray, while Charles VIII. of France could not procure 
money at a left premium than forty-two per cent., the Vene- 
tians raifed what fums they pleafed at five per cent. But this^. 
I imagine, is not to be confidered as the ufual commercial rate 
of inlereft at that period, but as a voluntary and public-i^irited 
effort of the citizens^ ki order to fupport their country at a 
dangerous crifie. Of fuch laudable exertions, there are feveral 
ftriking inftances in the hiftory of the republic. In the year 
1379, when the Gaooefe, after obtaining a great naval vidory 
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over the Venetians, were ready to attack their capital, the 
citizens, by a voluntary contribution, enabled the fenate to fi( 
out fuch a powerful armament as faved their country. Sabel- 
licus, Hift* Ren Venet. Dec. ii. lib. vi, p. 385. 390. In the 
war with Ferrara, which began in the year 1472, the fenate, 
relying upon the attachment of the citizens to their country, 
required them to bring all their gold and filver plate, and! 
jewels, into the public treafury, upon promife of paying the 
value of them at the conclufion of the war, with five per 
cent, of intereft; and this requifition was complied with 
cheerfully. Petr. Cyrnaeus de Bello Ferrar. ap. Murat. Script* 
Ren Ital. voL xxL p« 10 1 6. 



NOTE XLIX. Sect. III. p. 130. 



r 



Two fads may be mentioned as proofs of an extraordinary 
^xtenCon of the Venetian trade at this period. i> There 
IB. in Rymer's Great CoUedlion, a feries of grants from, tha 
kings of England, of various privileges and immunities to 
Venetian merchants trading in England, as well as feveral 
commercial treaties with the republic, which plainly indicate 
a confiderable increafe of their tranfaftions in that country. 
Thefe are mentioned in their order by Mr. Anderfon, to whofc 
patient induftry and found underftanding, every perfon en- 
gaged^ in any commercial refearch muft have felt himfelf 
greatly indebted on many occafions.— *-^~2« The ellablifhment 
of a Bank by public authority,^ the credit of vehich was foubde^ 
. .; on 
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on that of the (late. In an age and nation fo well acquaint* 
cd with the advantages which commerce derives from the 
inftitution of banks, it is unneceflary to enumerate them. 
Mercantile tranfa£ti<ins mud have been numerous and extenfive 
before the utility of fuch an inftitution could be fully per- 
ceived, or th« jprinciples of trade could be fo fully underftood 
as to form the regulations proper for conducting it with fuccefs. 
Venice may boaft of having given the firft example to Europe 
of an eftablifhment altogether unknown to the ancients, and 
which is the pride of the modern commercial fyftem. The con- 
ftitution of the bank of Venice was originally founded on fuch 
juft principles, that it has ferved as a model in the eftablifhment 
of banks in other countries, and the adminiftration of its affairs 
has been conduced with fo much integrity, that its credit has 
never been fhaken. I cannot fpecify the precife year in which 
the bank of Venice was eftablifhed by a law of the State. An- 
derfon fuppofes it to have been A. D, 11 57. Chron. Dedudl, 
vol. i. p. 84. Sandi Stor. Civil. Venez. part IL vol. ii. p. 768* 
Part IIL vol. ii. p. 892. 



NOTE L. Sect. III. p. 132. 

An Italian author of good credit, and a diligent inquirer 
into the ancient hiftory of its different governments, affirms, 
that if the feveral States which traded in the Mediterranean 
had united together, Venice alone would have been fuperior 
to them all, in naval power, and in extent of commerce. 

I i Denina 
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Denina Revolutions d'ltalie traduits par TAbbe Jardin, lib. xvih. 
c. 6. torn. VI, p. 339. About the year 1420, the Doge Mote* 
nigo gives a view of the naval force of the repubHc, which 
confirms this decifion of Denina. At thtt time it confifted of 
three thoufand trading veflcis, of various dimenfions, on board 
which were employed feventeen thoufand failors; of three 
hundred fhips of greater force, manned by eight thoufand 
failors ; and of forty-five large galeafles, or caracks, navigated 
by eleven thoufand failors. In public and private arfenals 
fixfeen thoufand carpenters were employed* Mar. Sanuta 
Vife de Duchi di Venezia, ap. Mur. Script. Rcr. ItaL vol. xxiL 
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NOTE LI. Sect. III. p. 146- 



When we take a view of the fornii andpofition of the habitabTe 
parts of Afia and Africa, we fhall fee good reafons for confidering 
the camel as the moft uieful of all the animals over which the in- 
habitants of thefe great continents have acquired dominion. In 
both, fome of the moft fertile diftrifks are feparated from each other 
by fuch extenfive trails of barren fands, the feats of defolation 
and drought, as feem to exclude the poffibility of communis 
catfen between them. But as the ocean, which appears, at 
firft view, to be placed as an infuperable barrier between dif- 
ferent regions of the earth, has been rendered, by navigation,, 
fubfervient to their mutual intercourfe ; fo, by means of the 
camel, which the Arabians emphatically call The Ship of the 
13 Defer t^ 
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Defert^ the moft dreary waftes are traverfedj jind the nations 
which they disjoin are enabled to trade wijh oi\t another, 
Thofe painful journics, Imprafticable by ^ny- other animal, the 
camel performs with aftoniftiing difpatch. Under heavy 
burdens of ftx, feven, and eight hundred weight, tliey cai> 
continue their march during a long period of tinje, with little 
food or reft, and fometimes without taftir>g water for eight or 
nine days. By the' wife oeconomy of Providence, the camel 
feems formed of purpo/e to b.e th^ beafl: of burden in thofe 
regions where he is placed, a?id where his fervice is moft 
wanted. In all the diftri<fls of Afia an^ Africa, .where deferts 
are moft frequent and. extenfiye, t4ie camel abounds. Thi^ 
is his proper ftation, and beyond this the fphere of his a£tivity 
does not extend far. He dr^ds.alik? the excefles C|f heat and 
of cold, and does not agree even with the mild climate of our 
temperate zone. As the firft trade in Ii^ia^i cqmmoditics, of 
which we have any authentic account, was carried on by means 
of camels, Genefis, xxxvii. 25, and as it is by employing 
them that the conveyance of thefe commodities has been fa 
widely extended over Afia and Africa, the particulars which I 
have mentioned concerning this fingular animal appeared to 
me ncceflary towards illuflxating this part of my fubjedt. If 
any of my readers delire more full information, and wifh to 
know how the ingenuity and art of man have feconded the 
intentions of Nature, in training the camel, from his birth, for 
that life of exertion and hardfhip to which he is deftined, he 
may confuU Hiftoire Naturelle, by M. le Comte de BufFon, 
artic. Cbatncau tt Dromcdairey one of the moft eloquent, 
and, as far as I can judge from exjimining the authorities 
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which he has qttoted, one of the mod accurate, defcriptions 
given by that celebrated writen M. Volney, whofe accuracy 
18 well known, gives a defcription of the manner in which ''the 
camel performs its journeys, which may be agreeable to fome 
* of my readers. *^ In travelling through the defert, camels 
^^ are chiefly employed, becaufe they confume little, and carry 
^* a great load. His ordinary burden is about feven hundred 
•* and fifty pounds ; his food, whatever is given him, ftraw, 
•* thiftles, the ftones of dates, beans, barley, &c. With a 
^* pound of food a day, and as much water, he will travel for 
•^ weeks. In the journey from Cairo to Suez, which is forty 
•* or forty-fix hours, they neither eat nor drink ; but thefe 
long falls, if often repeated, wear them out* Their ufual 
rate of travelling is very flow, hardly above two miles an 
*• hour ; it is vain to pufh them, they will not quicken their 
*^ pace, but, if allowed fome fhort reft, they will travel fifteen 
eighteen hours a day.** Voyage, tom. ii. p. 38^^* 
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NOTE LII. S^ECT. III. p. 148. 

In' order to give an adequate idea of the extenfive circuFa- 
tion of Indian commodities by land carnage, it would be neceflary 
to trace the route, and to eftimate the number, of the various 
caravans by which they are conveyed. Could this be executed 
with accuracy, it would be a curious objeft of geographical re- 
fearch, as well as a valuable addition to commercial hiflory. 
Though it is inconfiftent with the brevity which I have uni- 
formly ftudied in conducing this Difquifidon, ta enter into % 

detail 
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detail of fo great length, it may be proper here, for illuftrating 
this part of my fubje£l:, to take fuch a view of two caravans 
whicfi viiit Mecca, as may enable my readers to eftimate more 
juftly the magnitude of their commercial tranfadions. The 
firft is the caravan which takes its departure from Cairo in 
Egypt, and the other from Damafcus in Syria ; and I feled; 
thefe, both becaufe they are the mod conliderable, and becaufe 
they are defcribed by authors of undoubted credit, who had the 
bed opportunities of receiving full information concerning 
them. The former is compofed not only of pilgrims from every 
part of Egypt, but of thofe which arrive from all the fmall Ma- 
homedan ilates on the African coaft of the Mediterranean, from 
the empire of Morocco, and even from the Negroe kingdoms on 
the Atlantic* When affembled, the caravan confifts at lead 
of fifty thoufand perfons, and the number of camels employed 
in carrying water, provifions, and merchandize, is ftill greater. 
The journey, which, in going from Cairo and returning thither, 
is not completed in lefs than a hundred days, is performed 
wholly by land ; and as the route lies moftly through fandy 
deferts, or barren uninhabited wilds, which feldom afford any 
fubfiftence, and where often no fources of water can be found, 
the pilgrims always undergo much fatigue, and fometimes muft 
endure incredible hardfhips. An early and good defcription of 
this caravan is publilhed by Hakluyt, vol. ii. p. 202, &c. 
'Maillet has entered into a minute and curious detail with re- 
gard to it; Defcript. de TEgypte, part ii. p. 212, &c. Po- 
cock has given a route, together with the length of each day's 
march, which he received from a perfon who had been four- 
teen times at Mecca, vol. i, pp. 188, 261, &c. — The caravan 
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from Damafcus, compofed cf pilgrims from almofl: every pro- 
vince of the Turkifli empire, is little inferior to the former in 
number, and the commerce which it carries on is hardly lefs 
valuable. Voyage de Volney, torn. ii. p, 251, &c. This pil- 
grimage was performed in the year 1741, by Khizeh Abdul- 
kurreem, whom I formerly mentioned, Note IV. p. 186. ;He 
gives the ufual route from Damafcus to Mecca, computed by 
hours, the common mode of reckoning a journey in the Eaft 
through countries little frequented. According to the moft 
moderate eftimate, the diftance between the two cities, by his 
account, muft be above a thoufand miles ; a great part of the 
journey is through a defert, and the pilgrims not only endure 
much fatigue, but are often expofed to great danger from the 
wild Arabs. Memoirs, p. 114, &c. It is a fmgular proof of 
the predatory fpirit of the Arabs, that although all ' their inde- 
pendent tribes are zealous Mahomedails, yet they make no 
fcruple of plundering the caravans of pilgrims, while ei^aged 
in performing one of the moft indifpenfable duties of their re- 
ligion. Great as thefe caravans are, we muft not fuppofe that 
all the pilgrims who vifit Mecca belong to them ; fuch confi- 
derable additions are received from the extenfive dominions of 
Perfia, from every province of Itidoftan, and the countries to 
the Eaft of it, from Abyffinia, from various ftates on the 
Southern coaft of Africa, and from all parts of Arabia, that when 
the whole are aflembled they have been computed to amount 
to two hundred thoufand. In fome years the number is farther 
increafed by fmall bands of pilgrims from feveral interior pro- 
vinces of Africa, the names and fituations of which are juft 
beginning to be known in Europe. For this laft fad we are 
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indebted to the Aflbciation for promoting the Difcovery of the 
Interior Parts of Africa, formed by fome Britifh Gentlemen 
upon principles fo liberal, and with views fo public-fpirited, as 
do honour co themfelves and to their country. Proceedings,. 
&c^ p. 174. 

In the Report of the Committee of tjie Privy Council on the* 
Slave Trade, other particulars are contained j and it appears that 
the commerce carried on by caravans in the interior partsof Africa 
is not only widely extended, but of confiderable value. Befides- 
the great caravan which proceeds to Cairo, and is joined by Ma- 
homedan pilgrims from every part of Africa, there are caravans- 
. which have no obje£t but commerce, which fet out from Fez, Al- 
giers, Tunis, Tripoli, and other States on the fea-coaft, and pe- 
netrate far into the interior country.. Some of them take no 
kfs than fifty days to reach the place of their deftination j and,, 
as the medium of their rate of travelling may be eftimated 
at about eighteen miles a day, the extent of their journey may 
be eafily computed.. As both the time of their out-fet, and 
their route, arc known, they are met by the people of all the 
countries through which they travel, who trade with them.. 
Indian goods of every kind form a confiderable article in this> 
traffic, in exchange for which the chief commodity they cani 
give is Slaves* Part vL 

As the journeys of the caravans, which are purely commer- 
cial, do not commence at flated feafons, and their routes vary 
according to the convenience or fancy of the merchants of 
whom they are compofed, a defcription cannot be given of 
them with the fame degree of accuracy. But by attending to* 
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the accounts of fome authors, and the occafional hints of others, 
fufficient information may be gathered to fatisfy us, that the 
circulation of Eaftern goods by thefe caravans is very extenfive. 
The fame intercourfe which was anciently kept up by the pro- 
vinces in the North-eaft of Afia with Indoftan and China, and 
which I formerly defcribed, ftill fubfifts. Among all the nu- 
merous tribes of Tartars, even of thofe which retain their paf- 
toral manners in greateft purity, the demand for the produc- 
tions of thefe two countries is very confiderable. Voyages dc 
Pallas, tom, i. p. 357, &c. tom. ii. p. 422. In order to fupply 
them with thefe, caravans fet out annually from Boghar, (Hacfc- 
luyt, yo\.u p. 332-) Samarcand, Thibet, and feveral other places, 
and return wfith large cargoes of Indian and Chinefe goods. 
But the trade carried on between Ruffia and China in this part 
of Ada is by far the moft extenfive and bed known. Some 
conne^on of this kind, it is probable, was kept up between 
them frcMn the earlieft period, but it increafed greatly after the 
interior parts of Ruffia were rendered more acceilible by the 
conquefts of Zingis Khan and Tamerlane. The commercial 
nations of Europe were fo well acquainted with the mode of 
carrying on this trade, that foon after the Portuguefe had 
opened the communication with the Eaft by the Cape of Good 
Hope, an attempt was made in order to diminifli the advantages 
which they derived from this difcovery, to prevail on the 
Ruffians to convey Indian, and Chinefe commodities through 
the whole extent of their empire, partly by land-carriage and 
partly by means of navigable rivers, to fome port on the Baltic, 
from which they might be diftributed through every part of 
JIurope. Ramufio Raccolto da Viaggi, vol. i. p. 374. B. 
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This fcheme, too great for the monarch then on the throne ci 
Ruilia to carry into execution, was rendered praAicable by 
the conquefts of Ivan Bafiiowitz, and the genius of Peter the 
Great. Though the capitals of the two empires were fituated 
nt the immenfe diftance of fix thoufand three hundred and 
feventy-eight miles from each other, and the route lay for 
above four hundred miles through an uninhalnted defert, (Beira 
Travels, vol. ii. p. 167,) caravans travelled from the one to 
the other. But though it had been ilipulated when this in-* 
tercourfe was eftabliftied, that the number of perfons in eacit 
caravan (hould not exceed two hundred, and though they were 
fhut up within the walls of a GaraVanierai during the fhort time 
they remained in Pekin, and were allowed to deal only with a 
few merchants, toi whom a monopoly of the trade with them' 
had been granted ; yet, not withftanding all thefe reftraints and 
precautions, the jealous vigilance with which the Chinefe go« 

vernment excludes foreigners from a free intercourfe with its 

• 

fubjeds was alarmed, and the admifiion of the Ruffian cara<*» 
vans into the empire was foon prohibited • After various ne-» 
gociations, an expedient was at length devifed, by which the 
advantages of mutual commerce were fecured, without infring- 
ing thp cautious arrangements of Chinefe policy. On the 
boundary of the two empires, two fmall towns were built 
almoft contiguous^ the one inhabited by Ruffians, the other by 
Chinefe. To thefe all the marketable productions of their 
tefpeClive countries are brought by the fubjedis of each em-^ 
pire ; and the furs, the linen and woollen doth, the leathery 
the glafs,* &c. of Ruffisl, are exchanged for the filk, the cot-^ 
ton, the test^ the rice, the toys, &c. of China. By fome 
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well -judged conceffions of the fovereign now feated on the 
throne of Ruffia, whofe enlarged mind is fuperior to the illi* 
beral maxims of fome of her predeceflbrs, this trade is rendered 

m 

{o flourifhing, that its amount annually is not lefs than eight hun-> 
dred thoufand pounds fterling, and it is the only trade with 
China carried on almoft entirely by barter. Mr. Goxe, in his 
account of the Ruflian difcoveries, has coUeded, with his ufual 
attention and difcernmenty every thing relative to this branch 
of trade, the nature and extent of which were little known in 
Europe; Chap. iL iii. iv* Nor is this the only place where 
Ruilia receives Chinefe and Indian commodities. A confider* 
able fupply of both is brought by caravans of independent 
Tartars to Orenburg, on the river Jaik, Voyage de Pallas^ 
torn, i^ p. ^sSf ^^- ^^ Troitzkaia, on the river Oui, and to 
other places which I might mention. I have entered into thit 
long detail concerning the mode in which the produ£doQa in 
India and China are circulated through Ruflia, as it afibrds the 
moft ftriking inftancct I know^ of the great extent to which 
valiiaUe commodities may he isonveyed by land carnaget 



NOTE LIIL Sect. IV. p. 152. 

The only voyage of difcovery in the Atlantic Ocean towards 
the South, by any of the ancient commercial ftates in the Me* 
diterranean, is that of Hanno, undertaken by order of the re^ 
public of Carthage. As the fituation of that city, fo much 
nearer the Straits than Tyre, Alexandria, and the other feats 
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of ancient trade which I have mentioned^ gave it more imme- 
diate accefs to the ocean ; that circumftance, together with the 
various fettlem^nts which the Carthaginians had made in dif- 
ferent provinces of Spain^ naturally fuggefted to them this 
enterprife, and afforded them the profpeft of confiderable ad- 
vantages from its fuccefs* The voyage of Hanno, inftcad of 
invalidating, feems to confirm the juftnefs of the reafons which 
I have given, why no fimilar attempt was made by the other 
eommerciai ftates in the Mediterraneam 



NOTE LIV. Sectt. IV. p; 15J. 

' Though the mtelligent authors whom I have quoted cbn-r 
Udered this voyage of the Phenicians as fabulous, Herodotusr 
mentions a circumftance concerning it, which feems to prove 
that it had really been performed. •* ITie Phenicians," fays he^ 
^ affirmed that, in failing round Africa, they had the fun on 
•* their right hand, which to me appears not to be credible, 
^ though it may be deemed fo by others.'^ Lib. iv. c. 42. 
This, it is certain, muft have happened, if they really accom- 
{>liflied fuch a voyage. Xhe fcience of aftronomy, howfever, 
was in that early period fo knperfedJ:, that it was by experience 
.only that the Phenicians could come at the knowledge of this 
fadjt ; they durft not, without this, have ventured to aflfert what 
would have appeared to be an improbable fidion« Even after 
what they related^ Herodotus diibelieved it. 
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NOTE LV. Sect. IV. p. i6i. 

Notwithstanding this increafing demand for the pro- 
duftions of India, it is rejnarkabley that during the fixteenth 
century fome commodities Mrhich are now the chief articles of 
importation from the Eaft, were either altogether unknown, or 
of little account. Tea, the importation of which, at prefent, 
far exceeds that of any other production of the Eaft, has not 
been in general ufe, in any country of Europe, a full 
eentury; and yet, during that fhort period, from fome fin- 
gular caprice of tafte, or power of fafhion, the infufion of 
a leaf brought from the farthefl: extremity of the earth, 
of which it is perhaps the highefl: praife to fay that it is 
innoxious, has become almoft a neceflary of life in feveral 
parts of Europe, and the paflion for it defcends from the 
mod elevated to the loweft orders in fociety. In 1785 it 
was computed that the whole quantity of tea^ imported into 
Europe from China was about nineteen millions of pounds, of 
which it is conjectured that twelve millions were confumed in 
<jreat Britain and the dominions depending upon iu Dodfley's 
Annual Regifter for 1784 and 1785, p. 156. The porcelanc 
of China, now as common in many parts of Europe as if it 
were of domeftic manufa^ure, was not known to the ancients* ' 
Marco Polo is the firfl among the moderns who mentions it. 
The Portuguefe began to import it not long after their firft. 
voyage to China, A. D. 1517 ; but it was a confiderJble time 
before the ufe of it became extenfive. 
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I SHALL now endeavoiu: to fulfiTan engagement whicli 
I came under ^, to make fome obfervations upon the genius, 
the mannecs, and inftitutions of the people of India^ as far as 
they can be traced from the earlieft ages to which our know- 
ledge of them extends. Were I to enter upon th|s wide 
field with an intention of furveying its whole extent; were I to 
view each objeA which it prefeots to a philofophical inquirer, 
under all its different afpefls, it would lead me into refearches 
and fpeculations, not only of immenfe length, but altogether 
foreign from the fubjedt of this Difquiiition. My inquiries and 
reflections (hall therefore be confined to what is intimately con* 
ae£ted with the defign of this work. I ihall colled the fa£t^ 

* Sec page %u 
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iT^hich the ancients have tranfmitted to us concerning the infti-^ 
tutions peculiar to the natives of India, and, by comparing them 
with what we know of that country, endeavour to deduce fuch 
conclufions as tend to point out the circumftances which have 
induced the. reft of mankind, in every age, to carry on com- 
mercial intercourfe to fo great an extent with that country. 



Of this intercourfe there are confpicuous proofs in the ear- 
lieft periods concerning which hiftory affords information* 
Not only the people contiguous to India, but remote nations, 
ieem to have been acquainted, from time immemorial, with ita 
commodities, and to have valued them fo highly, that in order 
to procure them they undertook fatiguing, expcnfive, and dan- 
gerous journeys. Whenever men give a decided preference ta 
the commodities of any particular country, this muft be owing 
cither to its ipofSc&ng fomc valuable natural produdions peca- 
Jiar to its foil, and climate, or to fome fuperior progrefs which 
its inhabitants have made in induftry, art, and elegance. It is 
not to any peculiar excdlence in the natural productions of 
tndia, that we ttiuft a&ribt endrely the prediledion of ancient 
natiohs for its commodities ; for, pepper excepted, an article, it 
muft be allowed, of great importance, they are little different 
from thofe of other tropical countries ; and Ethiopia or Arabia 
might have folly fupplied the Phenicians, knd other trading 
people of antiquity^ with the fpices, the perfumes, the precious 
ftones, the gold and filver,, which formed the principal articles, 
of tkeir commerce^ 
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Whoever then wifhes to trace the commerce with India to 
its fource, muft fearch for it, not fo much in any peculiarity of 
the natural produdions of that country, as in the fuperior im- 
provement of its inhabitants. Many fads have been tranf- 
mitted to us, which, if they are examined with proper at- 
tention, clearly demonflrate, that the natives of India were 
not only more early civilized, but had made greater progrefs 
in civilization than any other people. Thefe I (hall endea- 
vour to enumerate, and to place them in fuch a point of 
view as may ferve both to throw light upon the inftitutions, 
manners, and arts of the Indians, and to account for the 
eagernefs of all nations to obtain the produdions of their in- 
genious induftry. 



By the ancient Heathen writers, the Indians were reckoned 
among thofe races of men which they denominated jdutocb^ 
tbones or Aborigines^ whom they confidered as natives of the 
foil, whofe origin could not be traced *". By the infpired 
writers, the wifdom of the Eaft (an expreflion which is to be 
underftood as a defcription of their extraordinary progrefs in 
fcience and arts) was early celebrated *". In order to illuftratc 
and confirm thefe explicit teftimonies concerning the ancient 
and high civilization of the inhabitants of India, I (hall take a 
view of their rank and condition as individuals ; of their civil 
policy ; of their laws and judicial proceedings ; of their ufeful 
and elegant arts ; of their fciences ; and of their religious in- 
ilitutions ; as far as information can be gathered from the ac- 



^ Diod. Sic. lib. ii. p. 151 



* I Kings, iv. 31. 
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conntft of thi Grtde arid Rdidail wHtew, compsred with what 
{fill reitiain$ of Ihdkt ancienr acquirleinents and inftitutione. . 

L Fit DM the moft ancient accoobts of India we learn, that 
fhe diftin£tidn of^ ranks and ieparation of profeiBons were 
ciompletely eftablifiied thefe. This is one of the moft im-« 
doubted proofs of a fociety cotinderabl^r advanced in its pro- 
gteifs* Art6 in the early ftages of focial life ate fo few,, afad £6 
fimple, thar each man ift fufficiently mafter of them all, to 
gratify every demand of bis own limited defires* A lavage can 
forbi his bow, point his arrows, rear his hut^ and hollow his 
canoe, without calling in the aid of any hand mb're ikilful thaa 
his own \ But when time has augmented the w!aiits of nien, 
the produdions of art become fo complicated in their ftrudure, 
or fo curious in their fabric, that a paitieular cobrfe of educa- 
tion is requifite towards fonming the artift to ingenuity in con- 
trivance and experthefs in esDecution. In proportion as refin^^ 
ment fpreads, the diftindidn of profeffions increafes, and they 
branch out i&to more numerous and minute fubdivifiohs. 
Prior to the records of authentic hiftory, and even before the- 
moft remote ssra to which their own traditions pretend to reaeh, 
this feparation ot prof^ons had not only taken place amdng 
the natives of Ihdia^ but the perpetuity of it was fecured by 
an inftitution which itiuft be coniidered as the fundamental 
article in the fyftem of their policy. The whole body, of the 
people was divided into foiu: orders or cafts* The members of 
the firft, deemed the moft facred, had it for their province, to 

* Hift. of Amer. vol. iii. 165. 
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fiudy the prmeiple$ of religion ; to perform it$ fundions ; and 
Co cultivate the fciencea* They were the priefts, thi^ ioftrufitorSt 
and philofc^hers of the nation. The members of the fecond 
order were entrufted with th? government and defence of 
the date. In peace they were its rulers ai^d roagiilrates, In war 
they were the foldiers who fought its battle^. The third was 
Gopippfed of huibandmen and iperchantsf and the fourth 
of jtrtifan^^ labourer^, and feryant^. None of thefe can ever 
quit his own paft, or be admitted into another ^. The flation 
of every individual is unalterably fixed j his deftiny is ifrevo-^ 
cable ; and the walk of life is marke4 out, front which he 
muft never deviate. This line of feparfttion 19 not ojaly ^a-«- 
bliflied by civil authority, but confirmed and fandioaed by 
religion ; and each order or caft is faid to have prope^d^d &Qia 
the Divinity in fiich a different manner, that to mingle an4 
confound them would be deemed an ad pf mpft daring i^^ 
piety '• Nor is it between the four difEerent tribes alon^ that 
fuch infuperable barriers are fixed ; the members of f^fJn c^ft 
adhere invariably to the profeffion of their fore&thers. Front 
generation to generation, the fitme families have ibUowed, awi 
will always continue to follow, one uniform line of Ufe. 



as9 



Such arbitrary arrangements of the various members whlcli' 
compoTe a community, feems, at firft view, to be adverie to 
improvement either in fcience or in arts; and by forming 



* Ayeen Akbery, iii. 81, Kc. Sketches Eelatiog to the Hiftory» Uc* of thfr 
Hindoos, p. I07> &c. 
^Scc JiOTE !• 
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around the different orders of men^ artificial barriers, which it 
would be impious to pafs, tends to circumfcribe the operations 
of the human mind within a narrower fphere than nature hm 
allotted to them. When every man is at full liberty to dire A 
^ his efforts towards thofe objefts and that end which the im- 
pulfe of his own mind prompts him to prefer, he may be ex- 
pected to attain that high degree of eminence to which the 
uncontrouled exertions of genius and induftry naturally con>- 
du€t. The regulations of Indian policy, wkh refped: to the 
different orders of men, muft neceffarily, at fome times, check 
genius in its career, and confine to the fun£bions of an inferior 
caft, talents fitted to fhine in an higher fphere. But the ar- 
rangements of civil government are made, not for what is ex- 
traordinary, but for what is jcommon ; not for the few, but for 
the many. The objed: of the firft Indian legiflators was to 
employ the moft e&Ctual means of providing for the fubfift- 
ence, the fecurity, and happihefs of all the members of the 
community over which they prefided. With -this view they 
fet apart certain races of men for each of the various profef- 
fions and arts neceflary in a well-ordered fociety, and appointed 
the exercife of them to be tranfmitted from father to fon in 
fucceflion. This fyftem, though extremely repugnant to the ideas 
which we, by beings placed in a very different ftate of fociety,. 
have formed,, will be found, upon attentive infpedtion, better 
adapted to attain tjieq;id in view^-than a carelefs obferver is, on 
a firft view, apt to imagine. The human mind bends to the law of 
neceffity, and is accdftomed, not only*to accommodate itfelf ta 
the reftraints which the condition of its nature, or the inftitu- 
tions of its country, impofe, but to acquiefce in them. Fronv 
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his entrance into life, an Indian knows the (lation allotted to 
him, and the functions to which he is deftined by his birth. 
The objeds which relate to thefe are the firft that prefent 
themfelves to his view. They occupy his thoughts, or employ 
his hands ; and, from his earlieft years, he is trained to the 
habit of doing with eafe and pleafure that which he muft con- 
tinue through life to do. To this may be afcribed that high 
degree of perfection confpicuoas in many of the Indian manu- 
fadlures ; and though veneration for the practices of their an- 
ceftors may check the fpirit of invention, yet, by adhering 
to thefe, they acquire fuch an expertriefs and delicacy of hand,, 
that Europeans, with all the advantages of fuperior fcience, 
and the aid of more complete ioftruments, have never beea 
able to equal the exquifite execution of their workmanfhipr 
While this high improvement of their more curious manufac- 
tures excited the admiration, and attraded the commerce, of 
other nations, the feparation of profeflions in India, and the 
early diilribution of the people into clafTes, attached to par*- 
ticular kinds of labour, fecured fuch abundance of the 
more common, and ufeful commodities, as not only fupplied 
their own wants^ but miniftered to thofe of the countriea^ 
around them* 



To this early dfvifiion' of the people into cafts, we muft like- 
wife afcribe a ftriking peculiarity in the ftate of India; the 
permanence of its inftitutions, and the immutability in the 
manners of its inhabitants. Whit now is in India,, always was. 
there, and is likely ftill to continue : neither the ferocious vio- 
lence and illiberal fanaticifm of its Mahomedan conquerors, nor 
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the power of it$ European mafters, have effeded ao^ coniider- 
able alteratioa ^ Th$ famie diflindions of condition take place^ 
the fame arrangemeots in civil and domeftic fociety remaifi, the 
fame maxims of religion are held in veneration^ and the fame 
fciences and arts are cultivated* Hence) in all ages, the tradje 
with India has been the fame; gold and filver have uniformly 
been carried thither in order to purchafe the fame commoditiea 
with which it now fupplies all nations ; and from the age of 
Pliny to the prefent times^ it has been always coniidered and 
execrated as a gulf which fwallows up the wealth of every 
other country^ that flows inceffantly towards it, and froqti which 
it never returns ^. According to the accounts which I have 
given of the cargoes anciently imported from Indict they 
appear to have confifted of nearly the fame articles with thofe 
o£ the inveftments in our own times ; and whatever diflerence 
we' may obferve in them feems to have arifen, not fo much 
from any diverfity in the nature of the commodities which the 
Indians prepared for fate, as from a variety in the tafles^ or in 
the wants, of the nations which demanded them. 

% • 

II. Anothbr proof of the eariy and high civilization of the 
people of India, may be deduced from confidering their political 
conftitution and form of government. The Indians trace back the 
hiftory of their own country through an immenfe fucce^ion of ^ges, 
and aflert, that all Afia, from themouth of the Indus on the weft, to 
the confines of China on the eaft, and from the mQuntaius of Fhlbet 
on the north, to Cape Comorin on thefoutfa, formed a vaft empire^ 

« Sc; NOTE IL ^ See NOTE HI. 
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fubjeft to one mlglity forereign, unrfcr whom ruled feveral he- 
reditary Princes arid Rajahs. But their chronology, which mea- 
fures the life of man in ancient times by thoufands of years, and 
computes the length of the feveral periods, during which it 
fuppofes the world to have exifted, by millions, is fo wildly ex* 
travagaht, as not to mdrlt any ferious difcuflion. We muft reft 
fatisfied, then, until fom^ more certain information is obtained 
with refpeft to the ancient hiftory of India, with taking the (irft 
accounts of that country, which can be deemed authentic, from 
the Greeks, who ferved under Alexander the Great. They 
found kingdqms of confiderable magnitude eftabliflied in that 
country. The territories* cjf Porus and of Taxiles compre- 
hended a great part of the Panj^b, one of the moft ftrtlle and 
beft cultivated countries in India. The kingdom of the Prafij, 
or Gandaridse, ftretched to a great extent on both fides of the 
Ganges. All the three, as appears from the ancient' Greek 
writers, were powerful and populous. 

This defgiption of the partition of India into ftates of fuch 
magnitude, is alone a convincing proof of its having advanced far 
in civilization. In whatever region of the earth there has been an 
opportunity of obferving the progrefs of men in focial life, they 
appear at firft in fmall independent tribes or communities. Their 
common wants prompt them to unite j and their mutual jea- 
loufies, as well as the neceffity of fecuring fubfiftence, compel 
them to drive to a diftance every rival who might encroach on 
thofe domains which they confider as their own. Many ages 
elapfe before they coalefce, or acquire fufficient forcfight to pro- 
vide for the wants, or fufficient wifdom to condudi the affairs of 
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a numerous fociety. Even Under the genial climate, and in the 
rich foil of India, more favourable perhaps to the union and 
increafii of the human fpecies than any other part of the globe, 
the formation of fuch extenfive ft^^es, as were eftablifhed in 
that country when firft vifited by Europeans, muil have been a 
work of long time ; and the members of them mud have been 
long accuftomed to exertions of ufefiil induftry. 

Though monarchical government was eftablifhed in all the 
countries of India to which the knowledge of the ancients ex- 
tended, the fovereigns were far from pofleffing uncontrouled or 
defpotic power. No trace, indeed, is difcovered there of any 
aflembly or public body, the members of which, either in their 
own right, or as reprefentatives of their fellow-citizens, could 
interpofe in enading laws, or in fuperintending the execution 
of them. Inftitutions deflined to afTert and guard the rights 
belonging to men in a focial flate, how familiar foever the Tdea 
may be to the people of Europe, never formed a part of the 
political conftitution in any great Afiatic kingdom. It was to 
different principles that the natives of India were Indebted for 
reilrid^ions which limited the exercif<? of regal power. The 
rank of individuals was unalterably fixed, and the privileges of 
the different cafls were deemed inviolable. The monarchs of 
India, who are all taken from the fecond of the four clafles 
formerly defcribed, which is intruded with the fundions of 
government and exercife of war, behold among their fubjeds 
an order of men far fuperior to themfelves indignity, and fo con- 
fcious of their own pre-eminence, both in rank and in fandlity, 
that they would deem it degradation and pollution, if they 

were 
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ivcre to eat of the fame food with their fovereign \ Their 
perfons are facred, and even for the moft heinous crimes they 
cannot be capitally punifhed ; their blood muft never b&fhed *• 
To men in this exalted *llation monarchs muft look up with 
refped, and reverence them as the minifters of religion, and 
the teachers of wifdom. On important occafions, it is the duty 
of fovereigns to confult them, and to be directed by their 
advice. Their admonitions, and even their cenfures, muft be 
received with fubmiffive refpe(fl. This right of the Brahmins 
to offer their opinion with refpe£fc to the adminiftration of 
public affairs was not unknown to the ancients "*; and in fpme 
accounts preferved in India of the events which happened in 
their own country, princes are mentioned, who, having vio- 
lated the privileges of the cafts, and difregarded the remon- 
ftrances of the Brahmins, were depofed by their authority, and 
put to death ". 

While the facred rights of the Brahmins oppofed a barrier 
againft the encroachments of regal power on one hand, it was 
circumfcribed on the other by the ideas which thofe who oc- 
cupied the higheft ftations in fociety entertained of their own 
dignity and privileges. As none but the members of, the caft 
next in rank to that which religion has rendered facred, could 
be employed in any function of the ftate, the fovereigns of the 

^ Ormc's Difllert. vol. i.p* 4* Sketches, &c. pu 113. 
' Code of Gentoo Laws, ch. xxi. § to. p. 275. 283, ice. 
^ Strabo, lib. xv. p. 1029. C. 

" Account of the Qualities requifite in a Magifirate, prefixed by the Pundits 
to the Code of Gentoo Laws, p. cii and cxvi« 
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cxtenfive kingdoms anciently eftabliflied in India, fount! 
it neceflary to entruft them with the fuperintendence 
of the cities and provinces too remote to be under their 
own immediate infpedion. In thefe ftations they, often ac- 
quired fuch wealth and influence, that offices conferred during 
pleafure, continued in their families, and they came gradually 
to form an intermediate order between the fovereign and his^ 
fubjedts; and by the vigilant jealoufy with which they main- 
tained their own dignity and privileges, they conftraincd their 
rulers to refped them, and- to govern with equity. 

Nor were the benefits of thefe reftraints upon the power of 
the fovereign confined wholly to the two fuperior orders in the 
ftate ; they extended, in fome degree^ to the third clafs em- 
ployed in agriculture. The labours of that numerous and ufe- 
ful body of men are fo effential to the prefervation and happi- 
nefs of fociety, that the greatcft attention was paid to render 
their condition fecure and comfortable. According to the ideas 
which prevailed among the natives of India (as we arc in- 
formed by the firft Europeans who vifited their country), the 
fovereign is confidered as the fole univerfal proprietor of all the 
Jand in his dominions, and from him is derived every Ipecies of 
tenure by which his fubjedts can hold it. Thefe lands were let 
out to the farmers who cultivated them, at a ftipulated rent,, 
amounting ufually to a fourth part of their annual produce paid 
in kind . In a country where the price of work is extremely 
low, and where the labour of cultivation is very inconfider- 
able, the earth yielding its produdions almoft fpontaneoufly,. 



• Strabo, lib. xv. p, 1030. A. Diod» Sic. lib. ii. p. 53, 
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-where fubfiftcnce is amazingly cheap, where few clothes arc 
needed, and houfes are built and furniflied at little expence, 
this rate cannot be deemed exorbitant or oppreffive. As long 
as the hufbandman continued to pay the eftablifhed rent, he 
retained pofleffion of the farm, which d^fcended, like pro- 
perty, from father to fon. 

These accounts given by ancient authors of the condition 
and tenure of the renters of land in India^ agree fo perfectly 
with what now takes place, that it may be conftdered almofl: 
as a defcription of the prefent flate of its cultivation. In every 
part of India, where the native Hindoo Princes retain domi-» 
nion, the Ryots ^ the modern name by which the renters of 
land are diftinguiflied, hold their poifeflions by a leafe, which 
may be confidered as perpetual, and at a rate fixed by ancient 
furveys and valuations. This arrangement has been fo long 
eftablifhed, and accords fo well with the ideas of the natives, 
concerning the diftindions of cafts, and the fun<flions allotted 
to each, that it has been inviolably maintained in all the pro- 
vinces fubjed: either to Mahomedans or Europeans ; and, to 
both, it ferves as .the bafis on which their whole fyftem of 
finance is founded \ In a more remote period, before the ori- 
ginal inftitutions of India were fubverted by foreign invaders, the 
induftry of the hufbandman, on which every member of the 
community depended for fubflftence, was as fecure as the tenure 
by which he held his lands was jequitable. Even war did not 
interrupt his labours or endanger his property. It was npt 

• See NOTE IV. 
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uncommon, we are Informed, that while two hoftile armies were 
fighting a battle in one field, the peafants were ploughing or 
reaping in the next field in perfect tranquillity ^ ' Thefe maxims 
and regulations of the ancient legiflators of India have a near 
refemblance to the fyftem of thofe ingenious modern fpecu- 
lators on political oeconomy, who reprefent the produce of land 
as the fole fource of wealth in every country ; and who con- 
.fider the difcovcry of this principle, according to which they 
contend that the government of nations flioutd be conducted, 
as one of the greateft efforts of human wifdom. Under a 
form of government, w hich paid fuch attention to all the dif- 
ferent orders of which the^ fociety is compofed, particularly 
the cultivators of the earth, it is not wonderful that the ancients 
fhould defcribe the Indians as a mod happy race of men ; and 
that the moft intelligent modern obfervers (hould celebrate the 
equity, the humanity, and mildnefs . of Indian policy. A 
Hindoo Rajah, as I have been informed by perfons well ac- 
quainted with the ftate of India, refembles more a father prefid- 
ing in a numerous family of his own children^ than a fovereign 
ruling over inferiors, fubjedt to his dominion. He endeavours 
ta fecure their happinefs with vigilant folicitude ; they are 
attached to him with the moft tender affedion and inviolable 
fidelity. We can hardly conceive men to be placed in any. 
ftate more favourable to their acquiring all the advantages de- 
rived from focial union. It is only when the mind is perfectly 
at eafe, and neither feels nor dreads oppreffion, that it employs 
its active powers in forming numerous arrangements of police, 

« Strab. lib. xv. p, 1030. A. 
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for fecuring its enjoyments and increafing them. Many ar- 
rangements of this nature the Greeks, though accuftomed ta / 
their own inftitutions, the moft perfedi at that time in Europe, 
obferved and admired among the Indians, and mention them as 
inftances of high civilization and improvement. There were 
eftablifhed among the Indians three diftin£l claffes of officers,, 
one of which had it in charge to infpe£b agriculture, and every 
kind of country work. They meafured the portions of 
land allotted to each renter.. They had the cuftody of the 
Tanks^ or public refcrvoirs of wafer, without a regular dif- 
tribution of which, the fields in a torrid climate cannot be 
rendered fertile. They marked out the courfe of the high- 
ways, along which, at certain diftances, they erefted ftones, 
to meafure the road and direft travellers ^ To officers of a 
fecond clafs was committed the infpedlion of the police in 
cities, and their funftions, of courfe, vvere many and various ; 
fome of vsrhich only I fliall fpecify. They appropriated houfes 
for the reception of ftrangers ; they protefted them from in- 
jury, provided for their fubfiftence, and, when feized with 
any difeafe, they appointed phyficians to attend them ; and, 
on the event of their death, they not only buried them with 
decency, but took charge of their effefts, and reftorcd them to 
their relations. They kept exadl regifters of births and of 
deaths. They vifited th« public markets, and examined 
weights and meafures. The third clafs of officers fuperin- 
tended the military department ; but, as the objeds to which 
their attention was directed are foreign from the fubjeft of my 



' Sec NOTE V. 
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inquiries, it is unneceflary to enter into any detail with re- 
ipe£l to them *. 

As manners and cufloms in India d^fcend almoft without 
-variation from age to age, many of the peculiar inftitutions 
which I have enumerated ftill fubfift there. There is ftill the 
fame attention to the conftru£tion and prefervation of tanks, 
and the diftribution of their waters. The direction of roads, 
and placing ftones along them, is ftill an obje<9: of police. 
Cbaultriesy or houfes built for the accommodation of tra* 
vellers, are frequent in every part of the country, and are 
ufeful as wdl as noble monuments of Indian munificence and 
humanity. It is only among men in the moft improved ftate of 
fociety, and under the heft forms of government, that we diC- 
cover inftitutions fimilar to thofe which I have defcribed ; and 
many nations have advanced far in their* progrefs, without efta- 
1>liihing arrangements of police equally perfect. 

TIL In eftimating (he progrefs which any nation has made 
in civilization, the objeft that merits the greateft degree of at- 
tention, next to its political conftitution, is the fpirit of the laws 
and nature of the forms by which its judicial proceedings are 
regulated. In the early and rude ages of fociety, the few 
difputes with refpefk to property which arife, are terminated 
by the interpofitioa of the old men, or by the authority of 
the chiefs in every fmall tribe or community j their decifioas 
are dictated by their own difcretion, or founded on plain and 

/ ^ Scrabo, lib. xv, p 1034. A, &c. Dioi Sicul. lib. iu p. 154. 
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obvious maxims of equi|7» But as controverrie& multiply, cafes 
fimilar to fuch as have been formerly determined mud recur,. 
. and the awards upon thefe grow gradually into precedents,, 
which ferve to regulate future judgments. Thus, long before 
the nature of property is defined by pofitive ftatutes, or any 
rules prefcribed concerning the mode of acquiring or conveying 
it, there is gradually formed, in every ftate, a body of cuf? 
tomary of common law, by which judicial proceedings^- are:^ 
directed, and every decifion conformable to it is fubmitted to 
with reverence, as the refult of the accumulated wifdom and. 
experience of ages. 

In^ this ftate the adminiflration of juftice feems to have been* 
in India when firft vifited by Europeans* Though the Indians^ 
according to their account, had no written laws, but determined 
every controverted point, by recollecting what had been for- 
merly decided * ; they affert, that juftice was difpenfed among 
them with great accuracy, and that crimes were moft feverely 
puniihed "• But in this general obfervaticm^ is contained all. 
the intelligence which the ancients furnifh concerning the na- 
ture and forms of judicial proceedings in India. From the 
time 0f Megafthenes, no Greek or Roman of any note appears 
to have refided long enough in the country, or to have been 
fo much acquainted with the cuftoms of the. natives,, afr. to be 
capable of entering into any detail with refpedl to a point of 
fo much importance in their policy. Fortunately, the defedts 
of their infoijmation have been amply fupplied by the more 
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accurate and extenfive refcarches of the, moderns. During the 
courfe of ahnoft three centuries, the number of perfons who 
have reforted from Europe to India has been great. Many 
of them, who have remained long in the country, and were 
perfons of liberal education and enlarged minds, have lived in 
fuch familiar intercourfe with the natives, and acquired fo com- 
petent a knowledge of their languages, as enabled them to ob- 
ferve their inflitutions with attention, and to defcribe them with 
fidelity. Refpedable as their authority may be, I (hall not, in 
what I offer for illuflrating the judicial proceedings of the Hin- 
doos, red upon it alone, but (hall derive my information from 
fources higher and more pure, 

ft 

Towards the middle of the fixteenth century, Akber the 
fixth, in defcent from Tamerlane, mounted the throne of 
Indoftan. He is one of the few fovereigns intitled to the appel- 
lation both of Great and Good, and the only one of Maho- 
medan race, whofe mind appears to have rifen fo far above all 
the illiberal prejudices of that fanatical religion in which he 
was educated, as to be capable of forming a plan worthy of a 
monarch who loved his people, and was folicitous to render 
them happy. As, in every province of his extenfive domi- 
nions, the Hindoos formed the great body of his fubjefts, he 
laboured to acquire a perfeft knowledge of their religion, their 
fciences, thdr laws and inflitutions ; in order that he might 
conduft every part of his government, particularly the admi- 
niftration of juftice, in a manner as much accommodated as 
poflible to their own ideas '. In this generous undertaking he 

« See NOTE VI. 
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was feconded with zeal by^ his vizier Abul Fazel, a minifter 
whofe underftanding was not lefs enlightened than that of his 
mafter. By their aiSduous refearches, and confultation of 
learned men ', fuch information was obtained as enabled Abul 
Fazel to publifh a brief compendium, of Hindoo juriiprudence 
in the Ayeen Akbery *, which may be confidered as the firft 
genuine communication of its principles to perfons of a dif- 
ferent religion. About two centuries afterwards, the illuf- A.D. 1773. 
trious example of Akber was imitated and furpafled by Mr. 
Haftings, the Governor General of the Britifh Settlements in 
India. By his authority, and under his infpedion, the moft 
eminent Pundits, or Brahmins learned in the laws, of the pro- 
vinces over which he prefided, were aflembled at Calcutta ; 
and, in the courfc of two years, compiled, from their moft an- 
cient and approved authors, fentence by fentence, without ad- 
dition or diminution, a full code of Hindoo Jaws * ; which is, 
undoubtedly, the moft valuable and authentic elucidation of 
Indian policy and manners that has been hitherto communi- 
cated to Europe. 

According to the Pundits, fome of the writers upon whofe 
authority they found the decrees which they have inferted in 
the Code, lived feveral millions of years before their tinie **; and 
they boaft of having a fucceffion of expounders of their laws 
from that period to the prefent. Without entering into any 

f Aycen Akbery, A. vol. iii. p, 95. • Preface to the Code, p. x, 

* VoL iii. p. 197, &c. ** Ibid. p. xxxviii. 
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examination cf What Is fe €xtra^gant, we may coodttde, thct 
•the Hindoos have in their pofleflioii treatifes concerning the 
laws and jurifprudence of their country^ of more remote anti- 
quity than are to be found in any otlier nation* The truth of 
this depends not upon their own teftimony alone, but it is put 
beyond doubt by one circumflanoe, that all thefe treatifes are 
written in the Sanfkreet language, which has not been 
fpoken for many ages in any part of Indollan, aAd is now un-* 
derftood by none but the mod learned Brahmins, That the 
Hindoos were a people highly civilized, at the time when their 
laws were compofed, is moft clearly eftablifhed by internal evi- 
dence contained in the Code itfelf. Among nations beginning 
to emerge from barbarifm, the regulations of law are extremely 
{imple, and applicable only to a few obvious cafes of daily 
occurreoce. Men muft have been long united in a focial ftate, 
their tranfadions muft have been numerous and complex, and 
judges muft have determined an immenfe variety of contro- 
•verfies to which thefe give rife, before the fyftem of law be- 
comes fo voluminous and comprehenfive as to dire<fl the judicial 
proceedings of a nation far advanced in improvement. In that 
early age of the Roman republic, when the laws of the Twelve 
Tables were promulgated, nothing more was re<)uired than the 
laconic injundlions which they contain for regulating the deci- 
(ions of courts of juftice ; but, in a later period, the body of 
civil law; ample as its contents are, was found hardly fufiicient 
for that purpofe. To the jejune brevity of the Twelve Tables, 
the Hindoo Code has no refemblance, but with refpe£t to the 
number and variety of points it confiders, it will bear a com-* 
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parifoa i^vitb the cekbrated digeft of" Juftinian ; Or with the 
{y items of jurifprudcflce in nations moft' highly civilized. The 
articles of which the Hindoo Code is compofed, are arranged in 
natural and luminous order. They are numerous and compre- 
henfive, and inveftigated with that minute attention and dis- 
cernment which are natural to a people diftinguifhed for acute* 
nefs and fubtility of underftanding, who have been long ac*- 
cuftoilied to the accuracy of judicial proceedings, and ac- 
quainted with all the refinements of legal pradlice. The deci*- 
fions concerning every point (with a few exceptions occafioned 
by local prejudices and peculiar cuftoms) are founded upon the 
great and immutable principles of jufticeivhich the human mind 
acknowledges and refpeds, in every age, and in all parts of the 
earth. Whoever examines the whole work, cannot entertain a 
doubt of its containing the jurifprudence of an enlightened and 
commercial people. Whoever looks into any particular title,* 
will be furprifed with a minutenefs of detail and nicety of dif^ 
tindion, which, in many inftances, feem to go beyond the at- 
tention of European legiflation ; and it is remarkable that ibme 
of the regulations which indicate the greateft degree of refine- 
ment, were eftablifhed in periods of the mofl remote antiquity^ 
*• In the firft of the facred law trads, (as is obferved by a perfon 
^^ to whom Oriental literature, in all its branches, has been 
greatly indebted,) which the Hindoos fuppofe to have been 
revealed by Menu fome millions of years ago, there is a 
♦* curious paffage on the legal intereft of money^ and the 
" limited rate of it in different cafes, with an exception in re- 
" gard ta adventures al fea ; an exception which the fenfe of 

*• mankind approves, and which commerce abfolutely requires, 
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" though It was not before the reign of Charles I. that our 
^* Englifh jurifprudence fully admitted it in refped of maritime 
" contrads ^" It is likewife worthy of notice, that though the 
natives of India have been diftingnifhed in every age for the 
humanity and mildnefs of their diipofition, yet fuch is the fo- 
licitude of their law-givers to preferve the order and tranquillity 
of fociety, that the punifliments which they infli£t on criminals, 
are (agreeably to an obfervation of the ancients already men- 
tioned) extremely rigorous. " Puniftiment (according to a ftriking 
perfonification in the Hindoo code) is the magiftrate ; pu- 
nifliment is the infpirer of terror ; punifhment is the nou- 
" riflier of the fubjeds j punifhment is the defender from cala- 
*^ mity ; punifhment is the guardian of thofe that fleep j pur 
" nifhment, with a black afped, and a red eye, terrifies 
« the guilty \'' 

IV. As the condition of the ancient inhabitants of India, 
whether we confider them as individuals,, or as members ot 
fociety, appears, from the preceding invefligation, to have 
been extremely favourable to the cultivation of ufeful and ele- 
gant arts ; we are naturally led to enquire, whether the progrefe 
which they adualty made in them, was fuch as might have been 
expeded from a people in that fituation. In attempting to trace 
this progrefs, we have not the benefit of guidance equal to that 
which conduded our refearches concerning the former articles 
of enquiry* The ancients, from their flender acquaintance 

« Sir William Jones's Third Difcourfc, Afiat. Refearch. p. 428. 
' Code, ch. xxi. § 8. 
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with the interior ffate of India, have been able to communicate 
little information with refpedt to the arts cultivated there ; and 
though the moderns, during their continued intercourfe with 
India for three centuries, have had accefs to obferve them with 
greater attention, it is of late only, that by ftudying the Ian- 
guages now and formerly fpoken in India, and by confulting 
and tranflating their mod eminent authors, they have begun to 
enter into that path of enquiry which leads with certainty to a 
thorough knowledge of the ftate of arts cultivated in that^ 
country. 

One of the firfl; arts which human ingenuity aimed at im- 
proving, beyond what mere neceffity requires,, was that of 
building. In ^the brief remarks which the fubjed of my in* 
quiries leads me to make on the. progrefs of this art in India, I 
fhall confine my attention wholly to thofe of higheft antiquity. 
The mod durable monuments of human induflry are publie 
buildings. The produ£tions of art, formed for the common 
purpofes of life, wafte and perifli in ufing them ; but works 
deftined for the benefit of pofterity fubfift through ages, and it 
is according to the manner in which thefe are executed, that we 
form a judgment with refpedl to the degree of power, fkill, 
and improvement to which the people by whom they were 
erefted had attained. In every part of India monuments of 
high antiquity are found. Thefe are of two kinds, fuch as were 
confecrated to the offices of religion, or fortrefles built for the 
fecurity of the country. In the former of thefe, to. which 
Europeans, whatever their ftrudlure may be, give the general 
name of Pagodas^ we may obferve a diverfity of ftile, which 

both 
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both marks the gradual progrefs of architedure, and throws 
light on the general date of arts and manners in different pe- 
riods. The moft early Pagodas appear to have been nothing 
more than excavations in mountainous parts of the country, 
formed probably in imitation of the natural caverns to which 
the firft inhabitants of the earth retired for fafety during the 
tiight, and where they found fhelter from the inclemency of the 
feafons. The moft celebrated, and, as there is reafon to be- 
lieve, the moft ancient of all thefe, is the Pagoda in the ifland 
Elephanta, at no great diftance from Bombay. It has been 
hewn by the hands of man out of a folid rock, about half way 
up a high mountain, and formed into a fpacious area, nearly 
1 20 feet fquare. In order to fupport the roof, and the weight 
of the mountain that lies above it, a number of mafly pillars, 
and of a form not inelegant, have been cut out of the fame 
rock, at fuch regular diftances, as on the firft entrance prefents 
to the eye of the fpedator an appearance both of beauty and of 
ilrength. Great part of the infide is covered with human 
^giires in high relief, of gigantic fize as well as fingular forms, 
and diftinguifhed by a variety of fymbols, reprefenting, it is 
probable, the attributes of the deities whom they worfhipped, 
or the actions of the heroes whom they admired. In the ifle 
of Salfette, ftill nearer to Bombay, are excavations in a fimilar 
ftile, hardly inferior in magnificence, and deftined for the fame 
religious purpofes. 

These fiupendous works are of fuch high antiquity, that as 
the natives cannot, cither from hiftory or tradition, give any 
U)formation concerning the time in which they were executed, 

they 
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they univ^rfally afcribe the formation of them to the power of 
fuperior beings. From the extent and grandeur of thefe fub- 
tcrraneous manfions^ which intelligent travellers compare to the 
moil celebrated moniunents of human power and art in any 
part of the earth, it is manifefl: that they could not have been 
formed in that ftage of focial life where men continue divided 
into fmall tribes, unaccud:omed to the efforts of perfevering in* 
duflry. It is only in States of confiderable extent, and among 
people long habituated to fubordi nation, and to 3lQ. with con- 
cert^ that the idea of fuch magnificent works is conceived, or 
the power of accomplifhing them can be found. 

That fdme fuch powerful ftate was eftablifhed in India at 
the time when the excavations in the iflands of Elephanta and 
Salfette were formed ,^ is not the only conclufion to be drawn 
from a furvey of them ; the flile in which the fculptures with 
which they are adorned is executed, indicates a confiderable im- 
provement in art at that early period. Sculpture is the imita- 
tive art in which man feems to have made the firft trial of his 
own talents* But even in thofe countries where it has attained 
to the highefl degree of perfedlion, its progrefs has been ex- 
tremely flow. Whoever has attended to the hiflory of this art 
in Greece, knows how far removed the firft rude eflay to re- 
prefent the human form, was from any complete delineation of 
it *. But the different groupes of figures which flill remain 
entire in the Pagoda of Elephanta, however low they muft 
rank if they be compared with the more elegant works of 

• Winkclman's Hift. de I'Art chcz \e$ Anciens, lom. i. p. 3a, .&c. 
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'Grecian or even Etrufcan artifts, are finiflied in a ftile confi- 
derably fuperior to the hard inexpreffive manner of the Egyp- 
tians, or the figures in the celebrated palace of Perfepolis. In 
this light they have appeared to perfons abundantly qualified to 
appretiate their merit, and from different drawings, particularly 
thofe of Niebuhr, a traveller equally accurate in obferving, and 
faithful in defcribing, we muft form a favourable opinion of 
the ftate of arts in India at that period* 

It is worthy of notice, that although feveral of the figures 
in the caverns at.Elephanta be fo different from thofe now ex- 
hibited in the Pagodas as objeds of veneration, that fome 
learned Europeans have imagined they reprefent the rites of a 
religion more ancient than thatnoweftablifhedinIndoftan,yetby 
the Hindoos themfelves the caverns are confidered as hallowed 
places of their own worfliip, and they ftill refort thither to per- 
form their devotions, and honour the figures there in the fame 
manner with thofe in their own Pagodas. In confirmation of 
this, I have been informed by an intelligent perfon, who vifited 
this fubterraneous fandtuary in the year 1782, that he was accom- 
panied by a fagacious Brahmin, a native of Benares, who, though 
he had never been in it before that time, was well acquainted 
with the parentage, education, and life of every deity or human 
figure there reprefented, and explained with fluency the mean- 
ing of the various fymbols by which the images were diftin- 
guifhed. This may be confidered as a clear proof that the 
fyftem of mythology now prevalent in Benares, is not different 
from that delineated in the caverns of Elephanta. Mr, Hunter, 
who vifited Elephanta iji the year 1784, feems to confider the 
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figures there as reprefcnting deities who are ftill objects of wor- 
. fhip among the Hindoos '. One circumftance ferves to confirm 
the juftnefs of this opinion. Several of the moft confpicuous 
perfonages in the groupes at Elephanta are decorated with the 
Zennar^ the facred ftring or cord peculiar to the order 
of Brahmins, an authentic evidence of the diftinftion of 
calls having been eflabliflied in India at the time when thefe 
works were finiflied. 

2. Instead of caverns, the original places of worfhip, which 
trould be formed only in particular fituations, the devotion of 
the people foon began to raife temples in honour of their 
deities in other parts of India. The ftrudture of thefe was at 
firft extremely fimple. They were pyramids of large dimen- 
lion, and had no light within but what came from a fmali 
door. After having been long accuftomed to perform all the 
rites of religion in the gloom of caverns, the ilidians were natu« 
rally led to confider the folemn darknefs of fuch a manfion as 
facred. Some Pagodas in this firft ftile of building ftill remain 
in Indoftan. Drawings of two of thefe at Deogur, and of a 
third near Tanjore in the Carnatic, all fabrics of great antiquity, 
have been publifhed by Mr. Hodges *, and though they arc 
rude ftru£tures, they are of fuch magnitude as muft have required 
the power of fome confiderable ftate to rear them. 

m 



. 3. In proportion to the progrefs of the different countries of 
4n4ia in opulence and refinement, the ftrudure of their temples 

^ Arcbsologia^ voL vii. p. 286, &c. » N** VI. 
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gradually improved. From plain buildings they became highly 
ornamented fabrics, and, both by their extent and magnificence^ 
are monuments of the power and tafte of the people by whom 
they were erefted. In this highly finifhed ftile there are Pa- 
godas of great antiquity in different parts of Indoftan, particu- 
larly in the Southern provinces, which were not expofed to the 
deftrudtive violence of Mahomedan zeal ^. In order to ailift 
jny readers in forming fuch an idea of thefe buildings as may 
enable them to judge with refpefl: to the early ftate of arts in 
India, I (hall briefly defcribe two, of which we have the moft 
accurate accounts. The entry to the Pagoda of Chillambrum^ 
near Porto Novo, on the Coromandel coaft, held in high vene« 
ration on account of its antiquity, is by a ftately gate under 
a pyramid an hundred and twenty-two feet in height, built 
with large ftones above forty feet long, and more than five feet 
fquare, and all covered with plates of copper, adorned with aa 
immenfe variety of figures neatly executed* The whole ftruc- 
ture extends one thouiknd three hundred and thirty-two feet in 
one diredion, and nine hundred and thirty-fix in another* 
Some of the ornamental parts are finifhed with an elegance in- 
titled to the admiration of the moft ingenious artifts \ The 
Pagoda of Seringham, fuperior in fandity to that of Chillam- 
brum, furpafles it as much in grandeur; and^ fortunately, I 
can convey a more perfe<9: idea of it by adopting the words of 
an elegant and accurate hiftorian. This Pagoda is fituated about 
a mile frcmi the weftern extremity .of the ifland of Seringham^ 
formed by the divifion of the great river Caveri into two 

*Scc NOTE VIL 

' Mem.de Literat. torn, xxxi. p. 44, &c. Voy. de M. Sonnerat,toin. i. p. 217^ 
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channels. ^^ It is compofed of feven fquare inclofures, 'one 
•* within the other, the walls of which are twenty-five feet high, 
^^ and four thick. Thefe inclofures are three hundred and fifty feet 
*^ diftant from one another, and each has four large gates with a 
^^ high tower ; which are placed, one in the middle of each fide 
of the inclofure, and oppofite to the four cardinal points. The 
outward wall is near four miles in circumference, and its gate- 
** way to the South is ornamented with pillars, feveral of which 
•* are fingle ftones thirty-three feet long, and nearly five in 
•* diameter ; and thofe which form the roof are ftill larger : 
^^ in the inmoft inclofures are the chapels. About half a mile 
*^ to the £aft of Seringham, and nearer to the Caveri than the 
** Coleroon, is another large Pagoda^ called Jembikifina ; but thia 
•* has only one inclofure. The extreme veneration in which 
^^ Seringham is held, arifes from a belief that it contains that 
*' identical image of the god Wiftchnu, which ufed to be 
•* worfhipped by the god Brahma. Pilgrims from all parts of 
^^ the peninfula come here to obtain abfolution, and none come 
** without an offering of money ; and a large part of the reve- 
*^ nue of the ifland is allotted for the maintenance of the Brah- 
** mins who inhabit the Pagoda ; and thefe, with their families, 
*• formerly eompofed a multitude not lefs than forty thoufand 
** foulsi maintained, without labour, by the liberality of fu- 
** perftition. Here, as in all the other great Pagodas of India, 
^^ the Brahmins live in a fubordination which knows no refift- 
^* ance, and flumber in a voluptuoufneis which knows no 
^ wants ^'• 

* Orme's Hift. of Miiit. Tranfaa. of Indoftan, vol. i. p. 178. 
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' The other fpecies of public buildings which I mentioned, 
were thofe ereded for the defence of the country. From the 
immenfe plains of Indoftan there arife, in different parts, emi- 
nences and rocks formed by nature to be places of ftrengthi 
Of thefe the natives early took pofleffion, and fortifying them 
with works of various kinds, rendered them almofl impreg- 
nable (lations. There feems to have been in fome diftant 
^g^9 ^ period of general turbulence and danger in India, 
when fuch retreats were deemed eflentially neceflary to public 
fafety ; for among the duties of magiftrates prefcribed by the 
Pundits, one is, ** that he fliall ere£t a ftrong fort in the place 
** where he chufes to reflde; and fhall build a. wall on all the 
" four fides of it, with towers and battlements, and fhall make 
** a full ditch around it */' Of thefe fortreffes feveral remain, 
which, both from the appearance of the buildings, and from the 
tradition of the natives, muft have been . conftruded in very 
remote times. Mr. Hodges has publifhed views of three of 
thefe, one of Chunar Gur, fituaced upon the river Ganges, 
about fixteeri miles above the city of Benares "" ; the fecond, of 
GwalHor, ahout eighty miles to the fouth of Agra ' ; the third 
of Bidjegur, in the territory of Benares**. They arp all, par* 
ticularly GwalUor, works of confiderable magnitude and ftrength. 
The fortreffes in Bengal, however, are not to be compared with 
feveral in the Deccan. Affeergur, Burhampour, and Dowlata-* 
bad, are deemed by the natives to be impregnable ^ ; and I am 
afl[ured, by a good judge, that Affeergur is indeed a moft ftu- 



^ Introd. to Code of Gentoo Laws, p. cxi. 
- N^ I. » N^ II. 

9 Rcnncl. Mem. p. 133. 139. 
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pendous work, and fo advantageoufly fituated that it would be 
extremely difficult to reduce it by force. 

Nor is it only from furveying their public works that we are 
juftified in aflerting the early proficiency of the Indians in ele- 
gant and ufeful arts : we are led to form the fame conclufion by 
a view of thofe produdions of their ingenuity, which were the 
chief articles of their trade with foreign nations* Of thefe the lar 
hours of the Indian loom and needle have, in every age, been the 
moft celebrated ; and fine linen is conjectured, with fome probabi- 
lity, to have been called by the ancients Sindofty from the name of 
the river Indus or Sindus,ne^ which it was wrought in the higheft 
perfedion "". The cotton manufactures of India feem anciently 
to have been as much admired as they are at prefent, not only 
for their delicate texture, but for the elegance with which fome 
of them are embroidered, and the beautiful colour of the 
flowers with which others are adorned. From the earliefl pe- 
riod of European intercourfe with India, that country has been 
diftinguilhed for the number and excellence of the fubftances- 
for dying various colours, with which it abounded \ The dye 
of the deep blue colour in higheft eftimation among the Romans 
bore the name of Indicum \ From India too, the fubftance ufed 
in dying a bright red colour, feems to have been imported '; 

4 

m 

< Sir William Jones's Third Difcourfc, p. 428. 
' Strab. lib. xv. p. 1018 A. 1024 B. 

• Plin, Nat. Hift. lib. xxxv. c. 6. } 27. 

* Salmafius Exercit. Plinianse in Solin. 180, &c. 8io. Salmafiur de 
Homionymis Hylcs Jatf ica, c. 107. Sec NOTE VIII. 
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and it Is well known that both in the cotton and filk fhifis which 
we now receive from India^ the blue and the red are the colours 
of moft confpicuous luilre and beauty. But however much the 
ancients may have admired thefe productions of Indian art, 
fome circumftances, which I have already mentioned, rendered 
their demand for the cotton manufadures of India, far inferior 
to that of modern times ; and this has occafioned the informa- 
tion concerning them which we receive from the Greek and 
Roman writers to be very imperfedL We may conclude, how- 
ever, from the wonderful refemblance of the ancient ftate of 
India to the modern, that, in every period, the produftions of 
theif looms were as various as beautiful. The ingenuity of the 
Indians in other kinds of workmanfhip, particularly in metals 
^nd in ivory, is mentioned with praife by ancient authors, but 
without any particular defcription of their nature''. Of theie 
early produdions of Indian artifts, there are now fome fpeci- 
mens in Europe, from which it appears that they were ac- 
quainted with the method of engraving upon the hardeft flones 
and gefns ; and, both in the elegance of their defigns and in 
neatnefs of execution, had arrived at a confiderable degree of 
excellence. An ingenious writer maintains, that the art of en- 
graving on gems was probably an Indian invention, and cer- 
tainly was early improved there, and he fupports this opinion 
by feveral plaufible arguments '. The Indian engraved gems, 
of which he has publifhed defcriptions, appear to be the work* 

* Strabo, lib. xv. p. 1044. B. Dionyf. Periegies, verf. ioi6. 
' Rafpe's Introd. to Taffie's Defcript. Catal. of engraved Gtms, &c. 
p. xii« &c. 
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manfliip of a very remote period, as the legends on them are 
in the Sanfkreet language ^. 

But it is not only from the improved ftate of mechanic arts 
in India, that we conclude its inhabitants to have been highly- 
civilized J a proof of this, ftill more convincing, may be deduced 
from the early and extraordinary produdions of their genius in 
the fine arts. This evidence is rendered more interefting; by 
being derived from a fource of knowledge which the laudable 
curiofity of our countrymen has opened to the people of 
Europe within thefe few years. That all the fcience and litera* 
ture pofleffed by the Brahmins, were contained in books written 
in a language, underftood by a few only of the moft learned 
among them, is a fa£t which has long been known ; and all the 
Europeaixs fettled in India during three centuries, have com- 
plained that the Brahmins obftinately refuffed to inftruft any 
perfon in this language. But at length, by addrefs, mild treat- 
ment, and a perfuafion, that the earneftnels with which inftruc- 
tion was folicited, proceeded not from any intention of turn- 
ing their religion into derifion, but from a defire of acquiring 
a perfeift knowledge of their fciences and literature, their 
fcruples have been overcome. Several Britifli gentlemen are 
now completely mafters of the Sanfkreet language. The myf- . 
terious veil, formerly deemed impenetrable, is removed ; and^ 
in the courfe of five years, the curiofity of the public has been 
gratified by two publications as fingular as they were unex- 

r Rafpc's Introd. to Taffic's Dercript. CataL of engraved Gein9> vol L 
p. 74* vol. ii. plate xiii. 
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peded. The one is a tranflation, by Mr. Wilkins, of aa 
Epifode from the Mahabarat^ an Epic poem, in high elli- 
matioa among the Hindoos, compofed, according to their 
account, by Kreeftina Dwypayen Veias, the mod eminent of 
all their Brahmins, above three thoufand years before the Chrif- 
tian sera- The other is Sacontala^ a dramatic poem, written 

« • " 

about a century before the birth of Chrift, tranflated by Sir 
William Jones. I fhall endeavour to give my readers fuch 
a view of the fubjeft and compofition of each of thefe, as 
may enable them to eftimate the degree of merit which they 
poflefs. 

The Mahabarat is a voluminous poem, confifting of upwards 
of four hundred thoufand lines. Mr. Wilkins has tranflated 
more than a third of it ; but only a fliort epifode, intitled 
Baghvat-Geeta, is hitherto publiflied, and from this fpecimen 
we rauft form an opinion with refpeft to the whole. The 
fubjedt of the poem is a famous civil war between two branches 
of the royal houfe of Bhaurat. When the forces on each fide 
were formed in the field, and ready to decide the conteft by the 
fword, Arjoon, the favourite and pupil of the god Kreeflina, 
lyho accompanied him in this hour of danger, requefted of him 
to caufe his chariot advance between the two hoftik armies. 
He looked at both armies, and beheld, on either fide, none 
but grandfires, uncles, coufms, tutors, fons, and brothers, near 
relations or bofom friends; and when he had gazed for a while, 
and faw thefe prepared for the fight, he was feized with ex- 
treme pity and compundion, and uttered his forrow in the 
fjllowing words : — ^^ Having beheld, O Kreejhna 1 my kindred 

6 " thus 
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" thus waiting anxious for the fight, my members fail me, 
•* my countenance withereth, the hair ftandeth an end upon my 
" body, and all my frame trembleth with horror ! Even Gan^' 
" deevy my bow, efcapeth from my hand, and my fkin is parched 
" and dried up. — When I have deftroyed my Jcindred, ihall I 
^ longer look for happinefs ? I wifh not for vidtory, Kreejbna ; 
^^ I want not dominion ; I want not pleafure ; for what is do*- 
** minion and the enjoyments of life, or even life itfelf, when 
" thofe for whom dominion, pleafure, and enjoyment were to 
^^ be coveted, have abandoned life and fortune, and fland here 
" in the field ready for the battle. Tutors, fons, and fathers, 
" grandfires and grandfons, uncles, nephews, coufins, kindred, 
•* and friends ! Although they would kill me, I wifli not to 
" fight them ; no not even for the dominion of the three re- 
" gions of the univerfe, much lefs for this little earth *." In 
order to remove his fcruples, Kreefhna informs him what was 
the duty of a prince of the Chehteree, or military caft, when 
called to ad in fuch a fituation, and incites him to perform it 
by a variety of moral and philofophical arguments, the nature 
of which I fhall have occafion to confider particularly in another 
part of this Differtation. In this dialogue between Kreefhna 
and his pupil, there are feveral pafTages which give an high idea 
of the genius^ of the jpoet. The fpeech of Arjoon I have quoted, 
in which he exprefles the anguifliof his foul, muft have ftruck every 
reader as beautiful atid pathetic ; and I fhall afterwards produce 
a defcription of the Supreme Being, and ofthe reverence wherewith 
he fhould be worfhipped, which is fublime. But while thefe ex- 

• Baghvat Gceta, p. 30, 31. 
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cite our admiration, and confirm us in the belief of a high degree 
of civilization in that country where fuch a work was produced, 
we are furprifed at the defe<fk of tafte and of art in the manner 
of introducing this Epifode. Two powerful armies are drawn 
up in battle-array, eager for the fight ; a young hero and his 
inftru£tor are defcribed as Handing in a chariot of war between 
them ; that furely was not the moment for teaching him the 
principles of philofophy, and delivering eighteen le<£lures of 
metaphyfics and theology* 

With regard, however, both to the dramatic and epic poetry 
of the Hindoos, we labour under the difadvantage of being 
obliged to form an opinion from a fingle fpecimen of each, and 
that of the latter, too, (as it is only a part of a large work,) an 
imperfeft one. But if, from fuch fcanty materials, we may 
venture upon any decifion, it muft be, that of the two, the 
drama feems to have been conducted with the mod corre<9: tafte. 

« 

This will appear from the obfervations which I now proceed 
to -make upon Sacontala. 



It is only to nations confiderably advanced in refinement, that 
the drama is a favourite entertainment. The Greeks had been 
for a good time a poliffied people ; Alcaeus and Sappho had 
compofed their Odes, and Thales and Anaximander had opened 
their fchools, before Tragedy made its firft rude eflfay in the cart 
of Thefpis ; and a good time elapfed before it attained toany con- 
fiderable degree of excellence. From the drama of Sacontala, then, 
we muft form an advantageous idea of the ftate of improvement 
in that fociety to whofe tafte it was fuited. In eftimatirig its merit, 

however, 
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however, we muft not apply to it rules of criticifm drawn from the 
literature and tafte of nations with which its author was altoge- 
ther unacquainted ; we muft not expcd: the unities of the Greek 
theatre ; we muft not meafure it by our own ftandard of pro- 
priety. Allowance muft be made for local cuftoms, and lin- 
gular manners, arifnig from a ftate of domeftic fociety; an order 
of civil policy, and a fyftem of religious opinions, very differ- 
ent from thofe eftablifhed in Europe. Sacontala is not a regu- 
lar drama, but, like fome of the plays early exhibited on the- 
Spanifh and Englifh theatres, is an hiftory in dialogue, un- 
folding events which happened in different places, and during 
a feries of years. When viewed in this light, the fable is in 
general well arranged, the incidents are happily chofen, and 
the viciflitudes in the fituation of the prit^ipal perfonagea are 
fudden and unexpected. The unravelling of the piece, how- 
ever, though fome of the circumftances preparatory to it be 
introduced with ikill,' is at laft brought about by the interven- 
tion of fuperior beings, which has always a bad effeCt^ and dif-^ 
covers fome want of art. But as Sacontala w^a defcended of a 
celeftial nymph, and under the protedtion of a holy hermit, 
this heavenly interpofition may appear lefs marvellous, and is 
extremely agreeable to the Oriental tafte. In many places of 
this drama it is fimple and tender, in fome pathetic ; in others 
there is a mixture of comit with what is more ferious. Of each, 
examples might be given. I fhall feledl a few of the firfti both 
becaufe fimplicity and tenderhefs are the charaCteriftic beauties 
of the piece, and becaufe they fo little refemble the extravagant 
imagery and turgid ilyle of Oriental poetry* 
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• Sacontala, the heroine of the drama, a princefs of high 
birth, had been educated by an holy hermit in a hallowed 
grove, and. had paiTed the early part of her life in rural occu- 
pations and paftoral innocence. When fhe was about to quit 
this beloved retreat, and repair to the- court of a great monarch,, 
to whom (he had been married, Cana, her fofter-father, and 
her youthful companions, thus bewail their own lofs, and ex* 
prefs their wifhes for her happinefs, in a ftrain of fentiment and 
language perfectly fuited to their paftoral character. 
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" Hear, O ye trees of this hallowed foreft,hear and proclain> 
that Sacontala is going to the palace of her wedded lord ;. 
fhe, who drank not, though thirfty, before you were wa- 
tered j (he, who cropped not, through affection for you,, 
one of your frefli leaves, though fhe would have beea 
pleafed with fuch an ornament for her locks ; fhe, whofe. 
chief delight was in the feafon when your branches are: 
fpangled with flowers 1" 



CC 
CC 



Chorus of Wood Nymphs. — ^^ May her way be attended 
with profperity ! May propitious breezes fprinkle, for her 
delight, the odoriferous duft of rich bloflbms. May pools* 

" of clear water, green with the leaves of the lotos, refrefli. 

*' her as fhe walks j and may fhady branches be her defence 

" from the fcorching fun-beams L'* 

Sacontala, juft as fhe was departing from the grove,, 
turns to Cana : ^^ Suffer me, venerable father ! to addrefs- 
^* this Madhavi-creeper, whofe red blolToms inflame the grove." 

>Cana«. 
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Cana. "My child I know thy affedion for it/' Saconf. 

O moft radiant of fhining plants, receive my embraces, an^ 
•* return them with thy flexible arnw ! from this day, though 
•* removed at a fatal diftance, I fliall for ever be thine. — O 
" beloved father, confider this creeper as myfelf !" As fhe ad- 
vances, fhe again addreflfes Cana: ." Father! when yoa 
female antelope, who now moves flqwly from the weight of 
" the young ones with which Ihe k pregnant, fhalKbe deli-< 
** vered of them, fend me, 1 beg, a kind meflage with tidings* 
^ of her fafety, — Do not forget.*'— Cana. ^ My beloved !' 

•* I will not forget it/' Saconi, \^Jiopping.^ " Ah ! what i% 

" it that clings to the fkirts of my robe, and detains me ?"— 
Cana. " It is thy adopted child, the little fawn, whofe mouth, 
" when the fliarp points of Cufa grafs had wounded it, has 
•* been fo often fmeared by thee with the healing oil- of Ingudi ; 
** who has been fo often fed by thee with a haiidful of Synrtiaka 
** grains, and now will not leave the footfteps of his protedrefs/^ 
Sacont> ** Why doft thou weep, tender fawn, for me wha 
•* muft leave our common dwelling-place ? — ^As thou waft 
** reared by me when thou hadft loft thy mother, who died 
^ foon after thy birth, fo will my fofter-father attend thee^ 
** when we are feparated, with anxious care.— Return, poor 

" thing, return we muft part." [She burfis into tears.^ 

Cana. " Thy tears, my child, ill fuit the occafion, we fliall 
all meet again ; be firm ; fee the direct road before thee^ 
*• and follow k. When the big tear lurks beneath thy beau-* 
tiful eye-laflies, let thy refolution check its firft eflforta to 
difengage itfelf. — ^In thy paiTage over this earth, where 
the paths are now high, now low, and the true path fel^ 
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** dom dift'mgul(hecl, the traces of thy feet muft needs be uo- 
•* equal ; but virtue will prefs thee right onward.''." 

From this fpecimen of the Indian dramas every reader of 
good taile, I fliould imagine, will be fatisfied, that it is only 
among a people of polifhed manners and delicate fentiments 
that a compofition fo finiple and corred; could be produced or 
relifhed. I obferve one inftance in this drama of that wild 
extravagance fo frequent in Oriental poetry. The monarchy 
in replacing a bracelet which ha4 dropped from the arm of 
Sacontala, thus addreffes her : *^ Look, my darling, this is the 
^^ new mooQ which left the firmament in honour of fuperior 
*^ beauty, and having defcended on your enchanting wrift, 
^^ hath joined both its horns round it in the ihape of a 
*^ bracelet \^ But this is the fpeech of an enraptured young 
man to his miftrefs, and in every age and natioa exaggerated 
praife is expeded from the mouth of lovers. Dramatic 
exhibitions feem to have been* a favourite amufement of 
the Hindoos as well as of other civilized nations. ^' The 
'* tragedies, comedies, farces, and mufical pieces of the In- 
dian theatre, would fill as many volumes as that of any 
nation in ancient or modern Europe^ They are all in verfe 
where the dialogue is elevated, and in profe where it is 
'^ fanultar ; the men of rank and learning are reprefented 
^ fpeaking pure Sanfcrit, and the women Pracrit, which is 
^^ little more than the language of the Brahmins, melted down 
by a delicate articulation to the foftnefs of Italian ; while the 

* ASt IV. ^. 47, &c. « A£t III, p. 36. 
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^ lew perfons of the drama fpeak the vulgar dlaleds of the 
•* feveral provinces which they are fuppofed to inhabit *J 
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V. The attainments of the Indians in fcience, furnifh an 
additional proof of their early civilization. By every perfon 
who has vifited India in ancient or modem times, its inhabi- 
tants, either in tranfa£tions of private bufinefs, or in the con- 
duct of political affairs, have been deemed not inferior to the 
people of any nation in fagacity, acutenefs of imderftanding, 
or addrefs. From the application of fuch talents to the cultiva^ 
tion of fcience, an extraordinary degree of proficiency might have 
been expected. The Indians were, accordingly, early celebrated 
on that accQunt, and fome of the moft eminent of the Greek 
philofophers travelled into India, that, by converfing with the 
fages of that country, they might acquire fome portion of the 
knowledge for which they were diftinguifhed *. The accounts, 
however, which we receive from the Greeks and Romans, of 
the fciences which attracted tne attention of the Indian philo- 
fophers, or of the difcoveries which they had made in them, 
are very imperfeft. To the refearches of a few intelligent 

« 

perfons, who have vifitcd India during the courfe of the three 
laft centuries, we are indebted for more ample and authentic 
information. But from the reluctance with which the Brah- 
mins communiciate their fciences to ftrangers, and the-inability 
of Europeans to acquire much knowledge of them, while, like 
the myfteries of their religion, they were concealed from vul- 



* Preface to Sacont. by Sir William Jones, p. ix. Sec NOTE IX. 

* Brucktri Hid. Philofoph. vol* i. p. 190. 
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gar eyes in an unknown tongue, this information was acquired 
flowly and with great diflScuIty. The fame obfervation, how- 
ever, which I made concerning our knowledge of the ftate of 
the fine arts among the people of India, is applicable to that of 
their progrefs in fcience, and the prefent age is the firft fur- 
nifhed with fufficient evidence upon which to found a decifive 
judgment with refpedb to either. 

Science, when viewed as disjoined from religion, the con- 
fideration of which I referve for another head, is employed in 
contemplating either the operations of the underflanding, the 
exercife of our moral powers, or the nature and qualities of 
'external obje£ts« The firfl is denominated logic ; the fecond 
ethics ; the third phyfics, or the knowledge of nature. With 
refpedl to the early progrefs in cultivating each of thefe fciences 
In India, we are in pofTefGon of fads which merit attention. 

But, prior to the confideration of them, it is proper to exa- 
mine the ideas of the Brahmins wuth refpeG to mind itfelf, 
for if thefe were not juft, all their theories concerning its ope- 
rations muft have been erroneous and fanciful. The diftin<5lion 
between matter and fpirit appears to have been early koown by 
the philofophers of India, and to the latter they afcribed many 
powers, of which they deemed the former to be incapable ; 
and when we recolle£t how inadequate our conceptions are 
of every obje£t that does not fall under the cognizance of the 
fenfes, we may aflSrm (if allowance be made for a peculiar no- 
tion of the Hindoos which fhall be afterwards explained) that 
no defcription of the human foul is more fuited to the dignity 

of 
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of its nature than that given by the author of the MahabaraL 
•* Some/* fays he, " regard the foul as a wonder, others hear 
*f of it 'l^ith aftonifliment, but no one knoweth it. The wea- 
** pon divideth it not ; the fire burneth it not j the water cor- 
•* rupteth it not ) the wind drieth it not away ; for it is indi- 
^' vifible, inconfumable, incorruptible ; it is eternal, univerfal, 
^^ permanent, immovable ; it is invifible, inconceivable, and 
•* unalterable'," After this view of the fentiments of the 
Brahmins concerning mind itfelf, we may proceed to con- 
fider their ideas with refpefk to each of the fciences, in that 
tripartite arrangement which I mentioned. 

I ft. Logic and Metaphyfics. On no fubjed has the hu- 
man underftanding been more exercifed than in analyfing its 
own operations. The various powers of the mind have been 
examined and defined* The origin and progrefs of our ideas 
have been traced j and proper rules have been prefcribed, of 
proceeding from iht obfervation of fa£ts to the eftablifhment of 
principles, or from the knowledge of principles to form ar- 
rangements of fcience. The philofophers of ancient Greece 
were highly celebrated for their proficiency in thefe abftrufe 
fpeculations ; and, in their difcuflions and arrangements, difco- 
vered fuch depth of thought, and acutenefs of difcernment^ 
^at their fyftems of Logic, particularly that of the Peripa- 
tetick School^ have been deemed moft diftinguifhed efforts of 
human reafon. 

« 

^ BaghvaC-Geeta, p. 37. 
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Biif fince we Kecaine ac^iiainted, In fooie degree, wM the 
literature and fcience of the Hindoo^;, we find that as foon as 
iheii arrive at that fiage in focial life, when they can turn their 
attention to fpeculative inquiries, the humsln mi^d will, in every 
region of the earth, difplay nearly the fame powers, and pro- 
ceed in its inveftigations and difcoveries by nearly fiiliilar fte|>s. 
From Abul Fazel's compendium oJF the philofophy * of theHiti- 
dobs, the knowledge of which he acquired, as he informs us, 
by aflbciatirig intimately with the nioft learned iheh of the 
nation ; from the ipecimen of their logical difcuflions contained 
in that portion of the Shalfter publilhed by Colonel Dow *, and 
from many pafTages in the Baghvat-Geeta, it appears that the 
fame fpeculations which occupied the philofophers of Greece 
had engaged the attention of the Indian Brahmins ; and thfe 
theories of the former, either concerning the qualities of exterhal' 
objeds, or the nature of our own ideas, were hot xtaore inge- 
nious than thofe of the latter. To define with accuracy, to 
diftinguifh with acutehefs, and to reafon with fhbtlety, ki*e 
charaderiftics of both ; and in both, the lame exccft of reftnfe- 
ment, in attempting to analyfe thofe operations of mind whicfii 
the faculties of man were not formed to comprehdnd, led fonfie- 
times'to the moft falfe and dangerous concliifioris. That fcep- 
tical philofbphy, which detiies the exiftence of the material 
world, and aflerts nothliig to be Veal but oilr oVn idehs, feem^ 
to have been Tcnowh In India as '^ell as in ^Europe * ; 'and the^ 
fages of the Eaft, as they^were indebted to phildfdphy for thfe 

« Ayeen Akbcry> vol. iii. p. ^5, &c, ** DifTertation, p. xxxix. Sec. 
' Dow's DifTcrtatioD, p. Ivii. Aycen Akbery, vol. iii. p. 128. 
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knowledge of many important truths, were not more exempt 
than thofe of the Weft from its delufions and errors. 

ad, Ethics. This fcience, which has for its objed, to afcer* 
tain what diftinguilhes virtue from vice, to inveftigate what motives 
fliould prompt men to aA, and to prefcribe rules for the con- 
dud of life, as it is of all other the moft interefting, feems to have 
deeply engaged the attention of the Brahmins. Their fentiments 
with refped to thefe points were various, and, like the philofophers 
of Greece, the Brahmins were divided into feds, diftinguiihed 
by maxims and tenets often diametrically oppofite. That fed with 
whofe opinions we are, fortunately, heft acquainted, had efta* 
bliihed a fyftem of morals, founded on principles the moft ge^ 
Tierous and dignified which unaffifted reafon is capable of dif* 
covering. Man, they taught, was formed, not for fpeculation 
or indolence, .but for adion. He is bom, not for himfelf 
alone, but for his fellow men. The happinefs of the fociety 
of which he is a member, the good of mankind, are his ulti- 
mate and higheft objeds. In chufing what to prefer or to 
rejefi, the juftnefs and propriety of his choice are the only con- 
iiderations to which he fhould attend. The events which may 
follow his a£tions are not in his own power, and whether they 
be profperous or adverfe, as long as he is fatisfied with the pu- 
rity of the motives which induced him to afl:, he can enjoy 
that approbation of his own mind, which conftitutes genuine 
happinefs, independent of the power of fortune or the opinions 
of other men. ^* Man. (fays the author of the Mahabarat) 
enjoyeth not freedom from a€lion. Every man is involun- 
tarily urg«d to a£t by thofe principles .which are inherent in 
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" his nature. He who reftraincSth his a£tive faculties, and fif- 
" teih down with' his mind ■ attentive to the objects of his 
*'• Icafes, may be called one of an aftrayed foul. The man is 
" praifed, who having fubdued all his paflions, performeth 
*' with his adive faculties all the functions of life unconcerneil 
" about the event*. Let the motive be in the deed, and not 
** in the event. Be not one whofe motive for adion is the 

hope of reward. Let not thy life be fpent in inadion. 

Depend upon application, perform thy duty, abandon all 
" thought of the confequence, and make the event equal, 
*• whether it terminate in good or in evil j for fuch.an equality 
^^ is called Toj( [i. e. attention to what is fpiritual]. Seek an 
*^ afylum then in wifdom alone ; for the miferable and unhappy 
** are fo on account of the event of things. Men who are 
^^ endued with true wifdom are unmindful of good or evil in 
^^ this world. Study then to obtain this application of thy 
*^ underftanding, for fuch application in bufinefs is a precious 
^^ art. Wife men who have abandoned all thought of the fruit 
^' which is produced from their adions, are freed^ from the 
^^ chains of birth ; and go to the. regions of eternal hap<« 
« pinefs '." 

From thefe, and other paflages which I might havb quoted^ 
we learn that the diflinguiihing dodrines of the Stoical School 
were taught in India many ages before the birth of Zeno, and 
inculcated with a perfuafive earneftnefs nearly refembling that 
of Epidetus ; and it is not without aftoni(hment that we find 
the tenets of this manly adivc philofophy, which feem to be 

^ Baghvat-Geeta, p. 44. > Ibid. p. 40. 
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formed only for men of the moft vigorous fpirit, prefcribed as 
the rule of condu£t to a rax:e of people more eminent for the 
gentlenefs of their difpofition than for the elevation of their 
minds. 

3d, Physics. In all the fciences which contribute towards 
extending our knowledge of nature, in mathematics, mecha- 
nics, and aftronomy. Arithmetic is of elementary ufe. In 
whatever country then we find that fuch attention has been 
paid to the improvement of arithmetic as to render its opera- 
tions moft eafy and correft, we may prefume that the fciences 
depending upon it have attained a fuperior degree of perfection. 
Such improvement of this fcience we find in India. While, 
among the Greeks and Romans, the only method ufed for the 
notation of numbers was by the letters of the alphabet, which 
neceifarily rendered arithmetical calculation extremely tedious 
and operofe, the Indians had, from time immemorial, employed 
for the fame purpofe the ten cyphers, or figures, now univerfally 
known, and by means of them performed every operation in 
arithmetic with the greateft facility and expedition. By the 
happy invention of giving a different value to each figure ac- 
cording to its change of place, no more than ten figures ar« 
needed in calculations the moft complex, and of any given 
extent ; and arithmetic is the moft perfeA of aU the fciences. 
The Ai'abians, not long after their fettlement in Spain, intro- 
duced this mode of notation into Europe, and were candid 
enough to acknowledge that they had derived the knowledge 
of it from the Indians. Though the advantages of this mode 
of notation are obvious and great, yet fo flowly do mankind 
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adopt new inventions, that the uiie of it wa&forfomc time confined 
to fciencci; by degrees, however, men of bufmefis relinquiihed 
the former cumbcrfome method of computation by kttei?) and 
the Indian arithmetic came into general ufe throughout Eu- 
rope ". It is now fo familiar and fimple, that the ingenuity 
of the people;, to whom we are indebted for die invention, is 
lefs ohferved and lefs celebrated than it merits* 



The Aftronomy of the Indians is a proof ftiH more confpi- 
<uous of dicir extraordinary progrefs in fcience* The atten- 
tion and fuccefe with which they (ludi^d the motions of the 
•heavenly bodies were fo little known to the Greeks and Romans 
that it is hardly 'mentioned by them but in the moft curfbry 
'manner °. But as fbon as the Mahomedans eftablifhed an in- 
tercourfe with the natives of India, they ohferved and celebrated 
the fuperiority of their ailronomical knowledge. * Of the Eu- 
ropeans who vifited India after the <)ommunicatiion with it by 
the Cape of Good Hope was difcovered, M, Bemier, an in- 
.quifitive and philofophical traveller, was one of the firft who 
learned that the Indians had long applied to the ftudy of 
aftronomy, and had made confiderable progrefs in that fcienee \ 
His information, howev^, feems to have been very general 
and imperfeiSt* We are indebted for the firft fcientific proof 6f 
the great proficiency of the Indians in aftronomical knowledge, 
toM.delaLoubere,who,on his retiarn from his embafly to Siam^ 



"^ Montuda Hrft.desMfltheinat. torn. i. p. 360, &c« 
^ Strabo, lib. xv. p. 1047 A. Dirn. Perieg. v. 1I73< 
^ Voyages, tonu ii. p. 145, &c. 
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ftrofUght with him an extnCt from a Siamefe manufcript, teHich A. 0.1687* 
Gontained tables and rules for calculating the places />£ the fun 
and moon. The manner in which thiefe tables were conftruded' 
rendered the principles on which they were founded extreme- 
ly obfcure, and it reqHired a commentator as converiant in* 
aftronomicai calculation as the celebrated Caffini^ to explain the 
meaning of this curious fragment. The epoch of the Siamefe 
tables correfponds to the a i ft. of March, A. D. 638. Another: 
fkt of tables was tran(initted from Chriihabouram^ in the Car- 
static, the epoch of which anfwers to the XDth of March>^v 
A. D. 1491 • A third fet of tables came from Narfapour, and the 
epoch of them goes no farther back than A.D.isSg* The 
fourth. and moft curious fet of tables was publifhed by M. le 
Gentil, to whom they were communicated by a learned Brah- 
min of Tirvaflore, a fmall town on the CoroxxMindel coaft,, 
about twelve miles- weft of Negapatafiu The epoch of thefe 
tables iS'Of high antiquity, and coincides with the beginning of 
the celebrated asra of the Calyougbam or Collee Jqgiie^, wbiok 
commenced^ according to the Indian account, three thou*> 
fand one hundred and two yeai:s before the birth g£ 
Chrift^. 

These four fets of tables havebeen examined and eompared' 
by M.Bailly, wKo with fingular felicity of genius hajs coa- 
joined an uncommon degree of eloquence with the patient re^ 
fearches of an aftronomer, and the ,prpfound^ invcftigations of 
a geometrician. His calculations have been verified,'. and his 
reaionings have been illuftrated and extended by* MnPlayfair, 

r See NOTE X.. 
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In a very mafterly Diifertation, publi(hed in the Tranfadions of 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh \ 

m 

I 

Instead of attempting to follow them in reafonlngs and 
calculations, which, from their nature, are often abftrufe afid 
intricate, I ihall fatisfy royfelf with giving fuch a general 
•view of them as is fuited to a popular work. This, I hope, 
may convey a proper idea of what has been publifhed concern- 
ing the aftronomy of India, a fubjedl too curious and impor- 
tant to be omitted in any account of the date of fcience in that 
country ; and, without interpofmg any judgment of my 
own, I (hall leave each of my readers to form his own 
opinion. 



* It may be confidered as the general refult of all the inqui- 
ries, reafonings, and talculations, with refpe£t to Indian aftro- 
nomy, which have hitherto been made public, " That the 
** motion of the heavenly bodies, and more particularly their 
^^ fituation at the commencement of the different epochs to 
** which the four fets of tables refer, are afcertained with 
^* great accuracy ; and that many of the elements of their cal- 
** culations, efpecially for very remote ages, are verified by an 
^* aftonifliing coincidence with the tables of the modern aftro- 
^^ nomy of Europe, when improved by the lateft and moft nice 
^^ dedudlions from the theory of gravitation/' Thefe conclufions 
are rendered peculiarly interefting, by the evidence which they 
afibrd of an advancement in fcience unexampled in the hiftory 

4 Vd. ii. p. 135, 
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of rude nations. The Indian Brahmins, who annually circu- 
late a kind of almanack, containing "ailronomical predidions 
of fome of the more remarkable phenomena in the heavens, 
fuch aa the new and full moons, the eclipfes of the fun and 
moon, are in poffeflion of certain methods of calculation, 
which, upon examination, are found to involve in them a very 
extenfive fyftcm of aftronomical knowledge. M. le Gentil, a 
French aftronomer, had an opportunity, while in India, of ob- 
ferving two eclipfes of the moon, which bad been calculated 
by a Brahmin, and he found the error in either to be very in* 
confiderable. 
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The accuracy of thefe refults is lefs furprifing than the juft- 
nefs and fcientific nature of the principles on which the tables, 
by which they calculate, are conflxu£ted. For the method of 
predicting eclipfes which is followed by the Brahmins, is of a 
kind altogether different from any that has been found in th^ 
pofTeflion of rude nations in the infancy of allronomy. 
In Chaldxa, and even in Greece, in the early ages, 
the method of calculating eclipfes was founded on the obfer« 
vation of a certain period or cycle, after which the eclipfes of 
the fun and moon return nearly in the fame order ; but there 
was no attempt to analyfe the different circumflances on which 
the eclipfe depends, or to deduce its phenomena from a precife 
knowledge of the motions of the fun and moon. This Ia(t 
was referved for a more advanced period, when geometry, 9s 
well as arithmetic, were called in to the afliftance of aftronomy, 
and if it was attempted at. all, feems not to have been attempted 
with fuccefs before the age of Hipparchus. It is a method of 
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this fuperior kind, founded on principles, and on an analyfis 
of the motions of the fun and moon, ivhich guides the calcu- 
lations of the Brahmins, and they never employ any of the 
grofFer eftimations, which were the pride of the firft aftrono- 
xners in Egypt and Chaldaza. 



The Brahmins of the prefent times are guided in their cal« 
culations by tKefe principles^ though they do not now under- 
(land them ; they know only the ufe of the tables which are in 
their pofleifion, but are unacquainted with the method of 
their conftru£tion. The Brahmin who vifited M. le Gentil 
at Pondicherry, and inflxuded him in the ufe of the Indian 
tables, had no knowledge of the principles of his art, and dif- 
covered no curiofky concerning the nature of M. le Gentil's oh- 
fervations, or about the inftruments which he employed. He 
was equally ignorant with refpeft to the authors of thefe tables ; 
and whatever is to be learnt concerning the time or place of their 
conftrudion, muft be deduced from the tables themfelves. One 
fet of thefe tables (as was formerly obferved) profefs to be as 
old as the beginning of the Calyougham^ or to go back to the 
year 3102 before the Chriftian asra ;. but as nothing (it may be 
fuppofed) is eafier thanfbran aftronomer to give to his tables what 
date he pleafes, and, by calculating backwards, to ellablifh an 
epoch of any affigned antiquity, the pretenfions of the Indian 
aftronomy to fo remote an origin are not to be admitted 
without examination^ 



That examinationhasaccordinglybeeninftitutedby M. Bailly, 
and the refult of his inquiries is aflerted to be, that the aftro- 
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nomy of India is founded on obfervations which cannot be of 
a much later date than the period above mentioned. For the 
Indian tables reprefent the ftate of the heavens at that period 
with aftonifhing exadlnefs ; and there is between them and the 
calculations of our modern aftronomy fuch a conformity, with 
refpedt to thofe ages, as could refult from nothing, but 
from the authors of the former having accurately copied from 
nature, and having delineated truly the face of the heavens, in 
the age wherein they lived. In order to give fome idea of 
the high degree of accuracy in the Indian tables, I fhall feled: 
a few inftances of it, out of many that might be produced. 
The place of the fun for the aftronomical epoch at the begin- 
ning of the Calyougham, as dated in the tables of Tirvalore, is 
only forty-feven minutes greater than by the tables of M. de la 
daille, when corre<9:ed by the calculations of M. de la Grange. 
The place of the moon, in the fame tables, for the fame epoch, 
is only thirty-feven minutes different from the tables of Mayer. 
The tables of Ptolemy, for that epoch, are erroneous no 
lefs than ten degrees with relpedt to the place of the fun, and 
eleven degrees with refpeft to that of the moon. The accele- 
ration of the moon's motion, reckoning from the beginning of 
the Calyougham to the prefent time, agrees, in the Indian ta- 
bles, with thofe of Mayer to a fingle minute. The inequality 
of the fun's motion, and the obliquity of the ecliptic, which 
were both greater in former ages than they are now, as repre- 
fented in the tables of Tirvalore, are almofl of the precife 
quantity that the theory of gravitation affigns to them three 
thoufand years before the Chriflian aera. It is accordingly for 
thofe very remote ages (about 5000 years diftant from the 
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prefent) that their aftronomy 18 moil accurate^ and the nearer 
we come down to our own times, the conformity of its refults 
NTvith ours diminifhes. It feems reafonable to fuppofe, that the 
time when its rules are moil accurate, is the time when the ob- 
fervations were made on which thefe rules are founded. 

In fupport of this conclufion, M. Bailly maintains that 
none of all the aflronomical fyftems of Greece or Perfia, or of 
Tartary, from fome of which it might be fufpefte'd that the 
Indian tables were copied, can be mad^ to agree with them, 
efpecially when we calculate for very remote ages. The fupe- 
rior perfection of the Indian tables becomes always more con- 
fpicuous as we go farther back into antiquity. This (hews, 
likewife, how difficult it is to conftru£t any aftronomical tables, 
which will agree with the ftate of the heavens for a period fa 
remote from the time when the tables were confbuCted, as four 
or five thoufand years. It is only from aftronomy in its moft 
advanced ftate, fuch as it has attained in modern Europe, that 
fuch accuracy is to be expected. 

When an eftimate is endeavoured to be made of the geome- 
trical {kill neceftary for the conftru£tion»of the Indian tables and 
rules, it is found to be very conflderable ; and, befide the know- 
ledge of elementary geometry, it muft have required plain and 
fpherical trigonometry, or. fomething equivalent to them, together 
with certain methods of approximating to the values of geo- 
metrical magnitudes, which feem to rife very far above the 
elements of any of thofe fciences. Some of thefe laft mark 
alfo very clearly (although this has not been obferved by M* 
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* Bailly) that the places to which thefe tables are adapted, muft 
be fituated between the Tropics, becaufe they are altogether in- 

• 

applicable at a greater diftance from the Equator. 

From this long induAion, the conclufion which feems obvloufly 
to refult is, that the Indian aftronomy is founded upon obferva- 
tions which were made at a very early period j and when we 
^ confider the exa£l agreement of the places which they aflign to 
the fun and moon, and other heavenly bodies, at that epoch, 
with thofe deduced from the tables of De la Caille and Mayer, 
it ftrongly confirms the truth of the pofition which I have been 
endeavouring to eftablifh, concerning the early and high ftate of 
civilization in India. 

I 

Before I quit this fubje<3*, there is one circumftance which 
merits particular attention. All the knowledge which we have 
hitherto acquired of the principles and conclufions of Indian 
aftronomy is derived from the fouthern part of the Carnatic, 
and the tables are adapted to places fituated between the meri- 
dian of Cape Comorin and that which pafles through the 
eafternpartof Ceylon'. The Brahmins in the Carnatic ac- 
knowledge that their fcience of aftronomy' was derived from the 
North, and that their method of calculation is denominated 
Fakiamy or New, to diftinguifti it from the Siddantam^ or an- . 
cient method eftablifhed at Benares, which they allow to be 
much more perfefl: ; and we learn from Abul Fazel, that all the 
aftronomers of Indoftan rely entirely upon the precepts con- 

'.JBailly, DIfc. Prelim, p. xvii. 
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tained in a book called Soorej Sudbant^ compofed in a very re- 
mote period '. It is raanifeftly from this book that the method 
to which the Brahmins of the South gave the name of Siddan- 
tarn is takeii. Benares has been from time immemorial the 
Athens of India, the refidence of the moft learned Brahmins, 
and the feat both of fcience and literature. There, it is highly 
probable, whatever remains of the ancient aftronomical know- 
ledge and difcoveries of the Brahmins is ftill preferved '. In 
an enlightened age and nation, and during a reign diflinguifhed 
by a fucceflion of the moft fplendid and fuccefsful undertakings 
to extend the knowledge of nature, it is an objedl worthy of 
public attention, to take meafures for obtaining pofTeflion of all 
that time has fparcd of the philofophy and inventions of the 
moft early and moft highly civilized people of the Eaft. It is 
with peculiar advantages Great Britain may engage in this laud- 
able undertaking. Benares is fubje£t to its dominion ; the con- 
fidence of the Brahmins has been fo far gained as to render 
them communicative ; fome of our countrymen are acquainted 
with that facred language in which the myfteries both of reli- 
gion and of fcience are recorded ; movement and aftivity has 
been given to^ a fpirit of inquiry throughout all the Britifh 
cftabliftiments in India; perfons who vifited that country with . 
other views, though engaged in occupations of a very different 
kind, are now carrying on fcientific and literary refearches with 
ardour and fuccefs. Nothing feems now to be wanting but that 
thofe cntrufted with the adminiftration of the Britifh empire in 

• Ayccn Akbcry, iii. p, 8. 

« M. Bernicr, in the year 1668, faw a large hall in Benares filled with the 
worlcs of the Indian philofopher^, phyficians, and poets. Voy, ii. p. 148. 
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India, (hould enable fome perfon, capable, by his talents and libe« 
rality of fentiment, of inveftigating and explaining the more a1>- 
ftrufe parts of Indian philofophy, to devote his whole time to that 
important objedl. Thus Great Britain may have the glory of 
exploring fully that extenfive field of unknown fcience, which 
the Academicians of France had the merit of firil opening to 
the people of Europe \ 

VI. The laft evidence which I fhall mention of the early and 
high civilization of the ancient Indians, is deduced from the con- 
fideration of their religious tenets and prafkices. The inftitutiona 
of religion j^ publicly eftabliflied in all the extenfive countries 
ftretching from the Banks of the Indus to Gape Comorin, pre- 
fent to view an afpeft nearly fimilar. They form a regular and 
complete fyftem of fuperftition, ftrengthened and upheld by 
every thing which can excite the reverence and fecure the attach- 
ment of the people. The temples, confecrated to their deities, 
are magnificent, and adorned not only with rich offerings, 
but with the moft exquifite works in painting and fculpture, 
which the artifts, higheft in eftimation among them, were ca- 
pable of executing. The rites and ceremonies of their worfliip 
are pompous and fplendid, and the performance of them not 
only mingles in all the tranfadions of common life, but con- . 
ftitutes an effential part of them. The Brahmins, who, as mi- 
nifters of religion, prefide in all its functions, are elevated 
above every other order of men, by an origin deemed not only 
more noble, but acknowledged .to be facred,. They have efta- 
bliflied among themfelves a regular hierarchy and gradation of 
ranks, which, by fecuring fubordination in their own order, 

• See NOTE XI. 
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adds weight to their authority, and gives them a more abfolute. 
dominion over the minds of the people. This dominion they 
fupport by the command of the immenfe revenues with which 
the liberality of princes, and the zeal of pilgrims and devotees, 
have enriched their Pagodas ''. 

It is far from my intention to enter into any minute detail 
with refpe£t to this vaft and complicated fyftem of fuperftition. 
An attempt to enumerate the multitude of deities which arc 
the objed:s of adoration in India; to defcribe the fplendour of 
worlhip in their Pagodas, and the immenfe variety of their 
rites and ceremonies ; to recount the various attributes and func- 
tions which the craft of priefts, or the credulity of the people, 
have afcribed to their divinities ; efpecially if I were to accom- 
pany all this with a review of the numerous and often fanciful 
fpeculations and theories of learned men on this fubjed:, would 
require a work of great magnitude. I fhall, therefore, on this, 
as on fome of the former heads, confine myfelf to the precife 
point which I have kept uniformly in view, and by confidering 
the ftate of religion in India, I fhall endeavour not only to 
throw additional light on the (late of civilization in that coun- 
try, but I flatter myfelf that, at the fame time, I (hall be able to 
give what may be confidered as a fketch and outline of the 
hiftory and progrefs of fuperftition and falfe religion in every 
region of the earth. 

I. We may obferve, that, in every country, the received 
mythology, or fyftem of fuperftidous belief, witii all the rites 

• Roger. Porte. Ouvcrtc, p. 39. 209, &€• 
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and ceremonies which it prefcribes is formed in the infancy of 
focicty, in rude and barbarous times* True religion is as dif- 
ferent from fupcrftition in its origin, as in its nature. The for- 
mer is the offspring of reafon cheriftied by fcience, and at- 
tains to its highell perfection in ages of light and improvement. 
Ignorance and fear give birth to the latter, and it is always in the 
darkeft periods that it acquires the greateft vigour. That numerous 
part of the human fpecies whofe lot is labour, whofe principal 
and almofl: fole occupation is to fecure fubfiftence, has nei« 
ther leifure nor capacity for entering into that path of intricate 
and refined fpeculation, which conducts to the knowledge of 
the principles of rational religion. When the intelledual 
powers are juft beginning to unfold, and their firft feeble ex- 
ertions are direfted towards a few objects of primary neceflity 
and ufe j when the faculties of the mind are fo limited as not 
to have formed general and abftra£t ideas ; when language is fo 
barren as to be deftitutc of names to diftinguifli any thing not 
perceivable by fome of the fenfes ; it is prepofterous to expedt 
that men fhould be capable of tracing the relation between effeds . 
and their caufes ; or to fuppofe that they fhould rife from the 
contemplation of the former to the difcovery of the latter, and 
form juft conceptions of one Supreme Being, as the Creator 
and Governor of the univerfe. The idea of creation is fo fa- 
miliar, wherever the mind is enlarged by fcience, and illumi- 
nated by revelation, that we feldom refleft how profound and 
abftrufe the idea is, or confider what progrefe man muft have 
made in obfervation and refearch, before he could arrive at any 
diftind knowledge of this elementary principle in religion. 
Byt eveQ in its rude flate, the human mind^, formed for reli« 
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gion, opens to the reception of Ideas, which are deftined^ when 
correiled and refined, to be the great fource of confolation 
amidft the calamities of life. Thefe apprehenfions, however^ 
are originally indiftindt and perplexed, and feem to be fug- 
gefted rather by the drea4 of impending evils, than to flow 
from gratitude for bleffings received. While nature holds on 
her courfe with uniform and undifturbed regularity, men enjoy 
the benefits refulting from it, without much inquiry concern- 
ing its caufe. But every deviation from this regular courfe 
roufes and aftoniflies th^m. When they behold events to which 
they are not accuftomed, they fearch for the caufes of them with 
eager curiofity. Their underftanding is often unable to difco- 
ver thefe, but imagination, a more forward and ardent faculty 
of the mind, decides without hefitation. It afcribes the extra- 
ordinary occurrences ix\ nature to the influence of invifiblc 
beings, and fuppofes the thunder, the hurricane, and the earth- 
quake, to be the immediate efiedl of their agency. Alarmed 
by thefe natural evils, and expofed, at the fame time, to many 
dangers and difailers, which are unavoidable in the early and 
uncivilized ftate of fociety, men have recourfe for proted:ion to 
power fuperior to what is human, and the firft rites or pradlices 
which bear any refemblance to ads of religion have it for their 
object to avert evils which they fuflfer or dread *. 

* In thefecond volume of the Hiftory of America^ p. 183, of fifth edition, 
I gave nearly a fimilar account of the origin of falfe religion. Inftead of la- 
bouring to convey the fame ideas in different language^ I have infertcd here 
fome paragraphs in the fame words I then ufed. 

II. As 
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II. As- fuperftition and falfc religion take their rife, in every 
country, from nearly the fame fentiments and apprehenfions, 
* the invifible beings, who arc the firft objedts of veneration, have 
every where a near refemblance. To conceive an idea of one 
fuperintending mind, capable of arranging and dire<aing all the 
various operations of nature, fcems to be an attainment far 
beyond the powers of man in the more early ftages of his pro- 
grefs. His theories, more fuited to the limited fphere of his own 
obfervation, are not fo refined. He fuppofes that there is a 
diftinft caufe of every remarkable effedJ:, and afcribes to a fe-. 
parate power every event which attrafts his attention, or excites 
his terror. He fancies that it is the province of one deity to 
point the lightning, and, with an awful found, to hurl the ir*> 
refiflible thunderbolt at the head of the guilty ; that another 
rides in the whirlwind, and, at his pleafure, raifes or flills the 
temped ; that a third rules over the ocean ; that a fourth is 
the god of battles ; that while malevolent powers fcatter the 
feeds of animofity and difcord, and kindle in the breaft thofe 
angry paffions which give rife to war, and terminate in deftruc- 
tion, others, of a nature more benign, by infpiring the hearts 
of men with kindnefs and love, ftrengthen the bonds of fociat 
union, augment the happinefs, and increafe the number of the 
human race. 

Without defccnding farther into detail, or attempting to 
enumerate that infinite multitude of deities to which the fancy 
or the fears of men have allotted the direftion of the fcveral 
departments in natiye, we may recognife a ftriking uniformity 
of features in the fyflems of fuperftition eftablifhed throughout 

S s 2 every 
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every part of the earth. The Icfs men have advanced beyond 
the date of favage life, and the more flender their acquaintance 
with the operations of nature, the fewer were their deities in 
number, and the more compendious was their theological creed ; 
but as their mind gradually opened, and their knowledge con-* 
tinned to extend, the objects of their veneration multiplied, 
and the articles of their faith became more numerous. This 
took place remarkably among the Greeks in Europe, and the 
Indians in Afia, the two people^ in thofe great divifions of the 
earth, who were moft early civilized, and to whom^- for that 
reafon, I fhall confine all my obfervations. They believed, that 
over every movement in the natural world,'^and over every func- 
tion in civil or domeilic life, even the mod; common and trivial, 
a particular deity prefided. The manner in which they arranged 
the (lations of thefe fuperintending powers, and the offices 
which they allotted to each, were in many refpe£ts the fame. 
What is fuppofed to be performed by the power of Jupiter, of 
Neptune, of ^olus, of Mars, of Venus, according to the my- 
thology of the Weft, is afcribed in the Eaft to the agency of 
Agnee, the god of fire ; Varoon, the god of oceans j Vayoo, 
the god of wind ^ ; Cama, the god of love ; and a variety of 
other divinities. 

The ignorance and credulity of men having thus peopled the 
heavens with imaginary beings, they afcribed to them fuch 
qualities and aOions as they deemed fuitable to their charader 
and fundions. It is one of the benefits derived from true re- 

y Baghvat-Gccta, p. 94. ^ 
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Iigion, thai by fetting before men a ftandard of perfedl excef- 
lence, which they ihould have always in their eye, and en- 
deavour to refemble, it may be faid to bring down virtue from 
heaven to earth, and to form the human mind after a divine 
model. In fabricating fyftems of falfe religion the procedure 
is diredlly the reverfe. Men afcribe to the being* whom they 
have deified, fuch actions as they themfelves admire and celebrate. 
The qualities of th^ gods who are the objects of adoration, are 

copied from thofe of the worfhippers who bow down before 
them ; and thus many^ of the imperfections peculiar to men 
have found admittance into heaven. By knowing the adven- 
tures and attributes of any falfe deity, we can pronounce^ with 
fome degree of certainty, what muft have been the ftate of fo- 
ciety and manners when he was elevated to that dignity. The 
mythology of Greece plainly indicates the charafter of the age 
in which it was formed. It muft have been in times of the 
greateft licentioufnefs, anarchy, and violence, that divinities of 
the higheft rank could be fuppofed capable of perpetrating ac- 
tions, or of being influenced by paflions, which, in more en- 
Kghtened periods, would be deemed a difgrace to human na- 
ture J it muft have been when the earth was ftill infefted 
with deftru<Sl:ive monfters, and mankind, under forms of go- 
vernment too feeble to aflford them prote<aion, were expofed 
to the depredations of lawlefs robbers, or the cruelty of favage 
oppreflTors, that the well-known labours of Hercules, by which 
he was raifed from earth to heaven, could have been neceflfary^ 
or would have been deemed fo highly meritorious. The fame 
obfervation is appli^ble to the ancient mythology of India. 
Many of the adventures and exploits of the Indian deities 
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are fuited to the rudeft ages of turbulence and rapine. It wa« 
to check diforder, to redrefs wrongs, and to clear the earth of 
powerful oppreflbrs, that Viflinou, a divinity of the higheft 
order, is faid to have become fucceffively incarnate, and to have 
appeared on earth in various forms % 

III. The charader and fundions of thofe deities which fu- 
perdition created to itfelf as objeds of its veneration, having 
every where a near refemblance, the rites of their wordup were 
every where extremely fimilar. Accordingly as deities were 
diftinguiflied, either by ferocity of charader or licentioufnefe 
of condud, it is obvious what fervices muft have been deemed 
mod acceptable to them. In order to conciliate the favour, or 
to appeafe the wrath, of the former, fads, mortifications, and 
penances, all rigid, and many of them excruciating to an ex- 
treme degree, were the means employed* Their altars were al- 
ways bathed in blood, the mod codly vidims were offered^ 
whole hecatombs were flaughtered, even human facrifices were 
not unkqown, and were held to be the mod powerful expia-. 
tions. In order to gain the good-will of the deities of the 
latter defcription, recourfe was had to inditutions of a very dif- 
ferent kind, to fplendid ceremonies, gay fedivals^ heightened by 
all the plqafures of poetry, mufick, and dancing, but often ter- 
minating in fcenes of indulgence too indecent to be d^efcribed. 
Of both thefe, indances occur in the rites of Greek and Roman 
worftiip, which I need not mention to my learned readers ". In 



» Voyage de Sonnerat. torn. i. p. 158, &c. 

» Strab. lib. viii. p. 58 !• A. Lib. xil. p. 837. C, 
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the Eaft the ceremonial of fupefftition is nearly the famct 
The manners of the Indians, though diftinguiflied, from the 
time when they became known to the people of the Weft, for 
mildnefs, fcem, in a more remote period, to have been, in a 
greater degree, fimilar to thole of other nations. Several of 
their deities were fierce and awful in their nature, and were re- 
prefented in their temples under the moft terrific forms. If we 
did not know the dominion of fuperftition over the human 
mind, we fhould hardly believe, that a ritual of worfliip fuited 
to the charadier of fuch deities could have been eftabliflied 
among a gentle people. Every atl of religion, performed in 
honour of fome of their gods, feeme to have been prefcribed* 
by fear. Mortifications and penances fo rigorous, fo painful, 
and fo long continued, that we read the accounts of them with 
aftonifhment and horror, were multiplied. Repugnant as it is 
to the feelings of an Hindoo, to flied the blood of any crea- 
ture that has life, many different animals, even the moft ufeful, 
thehorfe and the cow, were offered up as vidlims upon the altars 
of fome of their gods ^ ; and what is ftill more ftrange, the 
Pagodas of the Eaft were polluted with human facrifices, as well 
as the temples of the Weft \ But religious inftitutions, and 
ceremonies of a lefs fevere kind, were more adapted to the 
genius of a people, formed, by the extreme fenfibility both of 
their mental and corporeal frame, to an immoderate love of 
pleafure. In no part of the earth was a connection between 

* Ayeen Akberry, vol. iii. p. 241. Roger Porte Ouverte, p. 251. 
^ Heeto-pades, p. 185-^322. Afiat. Rcfearchcs, p. 265. Voyage de Son- 
ncrat, vol. i. p. 207. Roger, p. 25i.« 
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the gratification of fenfual defire and the rites of public reli- 
gion, difplayed with more avowed indecency than in India. In 
every Pagoda there was a band of women fet apart for the 
fervice of the idol honoured there, and devoted from their early 
years to a life of pleafure ; for which the Brahmins prepared them 
by an education which added fo many elegant accomplifhments 
to their natural charms, that what they gained by their profligacy, 
often brought no inconflderable acceilion to the revenue of the 
temple. In every fundion performed in the Pagodas, as well 
as in every public proceflion, it is the oflSce of thefe women to 
dance before the idol, and to fing hymns in his praife ; and it 
is diflScult to fay, whether they trefpafs mod againft decency by 
the geftures they exhibit, or by the verfes which they recite. 
The walls of the Pagoda are covered with paintings, in a flile 
no lefs indelicate ^ ; and in the Innermoft recefs of the temple, 
for it would be profane to call it the fanduary, is placed the 
Uhgamy an emblem of produdive power too grofs to be ex- 
plained \ 

IV. How abfurd foever the articles of faith may be which 
fuperdition has adopted, or how unhallowed the rites which it 
prefcribes, the former are received in every age and country 
with unhefitating aflfent, by the great body of the people, and 
the latter obferved with fcrupulous exadnefs* In our reafon- 

' Voyage de Geotil. vol. i. p. a44« 26o. Preface to Code of Gcntoo 
l^aws, p. Ivii. 

♦ Roger Porte Ouvcrtc, p. 157. Voyage de Soiuierat, vol. i. p. 41. 175. 
Sketches, p. i68. Hamilton's Trav* vol* u p. 379. 
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ings concerning religious opinions and practices which differ 
widely from our own, we are extremely apt to err. Having 
been inftru£ted ourfelves in the principles of a religion, worthy 
in every refpedt of that divine wifdom by which they were dic- 
tated, we frequently exprefs wonder at the credulity of nations 
in embracing fyftcms of belief which appear to us fo diredWy 
repugnant to right reafon, and fometimes fufpeft that tenets fo 
wild and extravagant do not really gain credit with them. But 
experience may fatisfy us, that neither our wonder nor fufpicions 
are well founded. No article of the public religion was calle4 
in queftion by thofe people of ancient Europe with whofe hif- 
tory we are beft acquainted, and no practice which it enjoined 
appeared improper to them. . On the other hand, every opinion 
that tended to diminifli the reverence of men for the gods of 
their country, or to alienate them from their worfhip, excited 
among the Greeks and Romans, that indignant zeal which is 
natural to every people attached to their religion, by a firm 
perfuafion of its truth. The attachment of the Indians, both 
in ancient and modern times, to the tenets and rites of their 
anceftors, has been, if pofTible, ftill greater. In no country, of 
which we have, any account, were precautions taken with fo 
much folicitude, to place the great body of the people beyond 
the- reach of any temptation to doubt or difbelief. They not only 
were prevented, (as I have already obferved the great bulk of 
mankind muft always be in every country,) from entering upon 
any fpeculative inquiry, by the various occupations of a&ive 
and laborious life, but any attempt to extend the fphere of their 
knowledge was exprefsly prohibited. If one of the Sobder 
caft, by far the Inoft numerous of the four into which the 
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whole nation was divided, prefumed to read Any portion of the 
facred books, in which all the fcience known in India is con- 
tained, he was feverely punifhed ; if he ventured to get it by 
heart, he was put to death ^ To afpire after any higher degree 
of knowledge than the Brahmins have been pleafed to teach, 
would be deemed not only prefumption but impiety. Even the 
higher Cafts depended entirely for inftrudion on the Brah- 
mins, and could acquire no portion of fcience but what they 
deigned to communicate. By means of this, a devout reve* 
rence was univerfally maintained for thofe inftitutions which 
wereconfidered as facred ; and, though the faith of the Hin- 
doos has been often tried by fevere perfecutions, excited by 
the bigoyy of their Mahomedan conquerors, no people ever 
adhered with greater fidelity to the tenets and rites of their 
anceflor^^ 

V. We may obferve, that when fcience and philofophy are 
diffufed threugh any country, the fyftem of fuperftition is fub- 
jeded to a fcrutiny from which it was formerly exempt, and 
opinions fpread which imperceptibly diminifli its influence over 
the minds of men, A free and full examination is always fa- 
vourable^to truth, but fatal to error. What is received with 
implicit faith in ages of darknefs, will excite contempt or in- 
dignation in an enlightened period. The hiftory of religion in 
Greece and Italy, the only countries of Europe which, in an- 
cient times, were diftinguifhed for their tittainments in fcience, 

' Code of Gentoo Laws, ch. xxi. § 7. ^ 

< Orme's Fragment, p. loz. Sonnerat. voU i. p. ^94. 
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confirms the truth of this obfervation. As foon a$ fdence 
made fuch progrefs in Greece as rendered men capable of dif- 
cerning the wifdom, the forefight, and the goodnefs difplayed 
in creating, preferving, and governing the world, they muft 
have perceived, that the characters of the divinities which were 
propofed as the objects of adoration in their temples, could 
not entitle them to be confidered as the prefiding powers in 
nature* A poet might addrefs Jupiter as the father of gods and 
men, who governed both by eternal laws ; but, to a philofo- 
pher, the fon of Saturn, the ftory of whofe life is a feries of 
violent and licentious deeds, which would render any man 
odious or defpicable^ muft have appeared altogether unworthy 
of that ftation. The nature of the religious fervice celebrated 
In their temples muft have been no lefs offenfivc to an enlight- 
ened qiind, than the chara£ker of the deities in honour of whom 
It was performed. Inftead of inftitutions, tending to reclaim 
men from vice, to form or to ftrengthen habits of virtue, or to • 
elevate the mind to a fenfe of its proper dignity, fuperftition 
either occupied its votaries in frivolous unmeaning ceremonies, 
or. prefcribed rites, which operated, with fatal influence, in in- 
flaming the pafEons and corrupting the heart. 



It is with timidity, however, and caution, that men ven- 
ture to attack the eftabliflied religion of their country^ or to 
impugn opinions which have been long held facred. At firft, 
ibme philofophers endeavoured, by allegorical interpretations 
and pefined coHunents, to explain the popular mythology, as 
1^ it had been a defcription of the powers c^ nature, and of 
the various events and revolutions which take place in the 
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fyftem of the material world, and endeavoured, by this expedient^ 
to palliate many of its abfurdities. By degrees, bolder theories 
concerning religion were admitted into the fchools of (cience* 
Philofophers of enlarged views, fenfible of the impiety of the 
popular fuperftition, formed ideas concerning the perfeftions of 
one Supreme Being, the Creator and Ruler of the univcrfc, as 
juft and rational as have ever been attained by the unaffifted 
powers of the human mind. 

If from Europe we now ttirn to Afia, we Ihall find, that the 
obfervation which I have made upon the hiftory of falfc religion 
holds equally true there. In India as well as in Greece, it was 
by cultivating fcience that men were firft led to examine and to 
entertain doubts with refped to the e{labliihed fyftems of fu^ 
perdition ; and when we confider the great difference bftween 
the eccleiiaftical conlHtution (if I may ufe that expreffion) of 
• the two countries, we are apt to iniagine that the eftabli(hed 
fyftem lay more open to examination in the latter than in the 
former. In Greece there was not any diftia^t race or order of 
men fet apart for performing the functions of religion, or to 
ferve as hereditary and interefted guardians <^ its tenets and 
inftitutions. But in India the Brahmins were bom the minifters 
of religion, and they had an exclufivc right of prefiding in all 
the numerous rites of worOiip which fuperftition prefcribed ad 
neceffary to avert the wrath of Heaven, or to render it propi- 
tious. Thefe diftindlions and privileges fecured to them a 
wonderful afcendant over their countrymen ; and every confi«« 
deration that can influence the human mind^ the honour, the 
intereft^ the power of their order, called upoa tfaera to ibpport 
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the tenets, and to maintain the inftitutions and rites, with 
which the prefervation of this afcendant was fc intimately 
cohnefted. 

But as the raoft eminent perfons of the caft devote4 their 
lives to the cultivation of fcience, the progrefs which they made 
in all the branches of it (of which I have given fome account)- 
was great, and enabled them to form fuch a juft idea of the 
fyftem of nature^ and of the power, wifdom, and goodnefs 
difplayed in the formation and government of it, as elevated 
their minds above the popular fuperftition, and led them ta 
acknowledge and reverence one Supreme Being, " the Creator 
^ of all things (to ufe their own exprefliond), and firom whon& 
•* all things proceed *•** 

This is the idea which Abul Fazel, who examined the opi- 
nions of the Brahmins with the greateft attention and candour^ 
gives of their theology. " They aH,'^ fays he, ** believe in 
*^ the unity of the Godhead, and although they hold images 
** in high veneration, it is only becaufe they reprefent celeftial 
" beings, and prevent their thoughts from wandering \^ The 
fentiments of the moft intelligent Eiuropeans who have vifited 
India, coincide perfedly with his, in refpe€t to this point. 
The accounts which Mr. Bemier received from the Pundits c^ 
j^enares, both of their external worihip, and of one Sovereign: 
Lord being the fole object of their devotion, is predfely the 
fame with that given by Abul Fazel ^ Mr. Wilkins, better 

^ Baghvat-Geeta, p. 84. ^ Ajtcn Akbery, vol. iii. p. 3. 

k Voyage^ torn. ii. p« 159.. 
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^qualified perhaps than any European ever was to judge with 
refpedt to this fubjefl:, reprefents the learned Brahmias of the 
prefent times as Theifts, believers in the unity of God *• Of 
the fame opinion is M. Sonnerat, who refided in India feven 
years in order to inquire into the manners, fciences, and reli- 
gion of the Hindoos ". The Fundits, who tranflated the Code 
of Gentoo Law's, declare, *^ that it was the Supreme Being, 
** who, by his power, formed all creatures of the animal, ve- 
** getable, and material world, from the four elements of fire, 
•* water, air, and icarth, to be an ornament to the magazine of 
" creation; and whofe comprehenfive benevolence fele<a:ed 
** man, the center of knowledge, to have dominion and 
^ authority over the reft ; and, having beftowed upon this fa- 
** vourite objefl: judgment and underilanding, gave him fupre- 
" macy over the corners of the world 



n )> 



Nor are thefe to be regarded as refined fentiments of latter 
times. The Brahmins being confidered by the Mahomedan 
conquerors of India as the guardians of the national religion, 
have been fo ftudioufly deprefTed by their fanatical zeal, that 
the modern members of that order are as far inferior to their 
anceftors in fcience as in power. It is from the writings of 
their ancient Pundits that they derive the moft liberal fenti- 
ments which they entertain at prefent, and the wifdom for 
which they are now celebrated has been tranfmitted to them 
from ages very remote. 



' Preface to Baghvat<-Geeta» p. ^4. 
' ffdim, Difcourf. p. IxxiiL 
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That this aflertion is well founded we are enabled to pro^ 
nounce with certainty, as the moft profound myfteries of Hiri*- 
doo theology, concealed with the greateft care from the body 
of the people, have been unveiled by the tranflations from 
the Sanfkreet language lately publiflied. The principal defign 
of the Baghvat-Geeta, an epifode in the Mahabarat, a poem of 
the- higheft antiquity, and of the greateft authority in India, 
feems to have been to eftablifti the doArine of the unity of the 
Godhead, and from a juft view of the divine nature, to deduce 
an idea of what worfhip will be moft acceptable to a perfeft 
Being. In it, amidft much obfcure metaphyfical difcuflion, 
fome ornaments of fancy unfuited to our tafte, and fome 
thoughts elevated to a tradt of fublimity into which our habits 
of judgment will find- it difficult to purfue thenv*", wc find de- 
fcriptions of the Supreme Being entitled to equal praife with 
thofe of the Greek philofophers which I have celebrated. 
Of thefe I (hall now produce one which I formerly mentioned, 
and refer my readers for others to the work itfelf : ** O mighty 
" Being," fays Arjoon, ** who art the prime Creator, eternal God 
** of Gods, the World's Manfion. Thou art the incorruptible 
** Being, diftindt from all things tranfient. Thou art before 
" all Gods, the ancient Pooroojh [i. e. vital foul], and the 
" Supreme Supporter of the imiverfc. Thou knoweft all things, 
" and art worthy to be known ; thou art the Supreme Man*- 
" fion, and by thee, O: infinite Form, the univerfe was fpread 
" abroad. — Reverence be unto thee before and behind ; reve- 
" rence be unto thee on all fides ; O- thtu who art all in alK 

"^ Mr. Haftings's Letter, prefixed tathe Bag|ivat*Gecta, p. ji 
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Infinite is thy power and thy glory. — Thou art the father of 
all things, animate and inanimate. Thou art the wife in- 
** ftrudor of the whole, worthy to be adored . There Is 
" none like unto thee; where then, in the three worlds, 
** is there one above thee? Wherefore I bow down; and, 
with piy body proftrate upon the ground, crave thy mercy. 
Lord ! Worthy to be adored ; for thou fliouldeft bear with 
** me, even as a father with his fon, a friend w4th his friend, 
" a lover with his beloved *"." A defcription of- the Supreme 
Being is given in one of the facred books of the Hindoos, 
from which it is evident what were the general fentiments of 
the learned Brahmins concerning the divine nature and perfec- 
tions : ^* As God is immaterial, he is above all conception ; 
^^ as he is invifible, he can have no form ; but from what we 
^^ behold of his works we may conclude, that he is eternal, om- 
** nipotent, knowing all things, and prefent every where "*•*' 

To men capable of forming fuch ideas of the Deity, the 
public fervice in the Pagodas muil have appeared to be an idol- 
atrous worfhip of images, by a fuperfUtious multiplication of 
frivolous or immoral rites; and they muft have feen that it 
was only by fan£kity of heart, and purity of .manners, men 
could hope to gain the approbation of a Being perfed in good* 
nefs. This truth Veias labours to inculcate in the Mahisibarat, 
but with the prudent referve, and artful precautions, natural to 
a Brahmin^ ftudious neither to offend his countrymen, nor to 
diminifli the in%iencc of his own order* His ideas concerning 

' Bagbvat-G^ta, p. ^94. 95. ^ Dow's Diflert. p« xl. 
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the mode of worOiipping the Deity, are explained m many 
ftriking paflages of the poem, but, unwilling to multiply quo- 
tatioQg, I fatisfy myfelf with referring to them^ 

When we recdle£b how flowly the mind of man opens to • 

abilra£t ideas, and how difficult (according to an obfervation in 
the Mahabarat) an invifible path is to corporeal beings, it is 
evident that the Hindoos muft have attained an high degree 
of improvement before their fentiments rofe fo far fuperiot to 
the popular fuperftition of their country. The different fts^ei 
of Greece had fubfilled long, and had made confiderable pro- 
gref^ in refinement, before the errors of falfe religion began to m 

be detected. It was not until the age of Socrates, and in the 

• • • 

fchools of philofophy eftabli(hed by his difciples^ that principles 

adverfe to the tenets of the popular fuperflhion were iDUch 
propagated. « 

« 
A LOKGEit period of time elapfed before the Romany, a 

* 

nation of warriors and fiatefmen, were enlightened by fcience, . 
or ventured upon any free difquifition concerning this obje<fte or 
the rites of worfhip authorized by theif anceftors.- But in 
India the happy effedls of. progrefs in fcieact jRcrt imich more 
early confpicuous. Without adopting tlft wild coq||>utations of 
Indian chronology, according to which, the* Mahabarat was 
compofed above four thoufand years ago, we tnuft allow, that 
it is a work of very great antiquity,* and the author of it di(^ 
covers an acquaintance with the principles of tbtology, of mo- 

• Baghvat Geeta, p. 55. 67. ^S- ff • I »$•* 
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rals, and of metaphyfics, more juft and rational, than feems to 
have been attained, at that period, by any nation whole hiftory 
is known. 

But fo unable are the limited powers of the human mind to 
form an adequate idea of the perfe<^ions and operations of the 
Supreme^ Being, that in all the theories concerning them, 
of the mod eminent philofophers in the moft enlightened 

■ 

nations, we find a lamentable mixture of ignorance and error. 
Frpm thefe the Brahmins were not more exempt than the fages 
of other countries. As they held that the fyftem of nature was 
• not only originally arranged by the power and wifdom of God, 

but that every event which happened was brought about by his 
immediate interpofuion, and as they could not comprehend 
how ^ being could a& in any place unlefs where it was pre* 
fent, they fupppfed the Deity .to be a vivifying principle diffufed 
through the whole creation, an univerfal foul that animated 
each part of it '. Every intelligent nature, particularly the fouls 
of men, they conceived to be portions feparated from tins' great 
fpirit \ to which," after fulfilling their deftiny on earth, and at- 
taining a proper degree of purity, they would be again re-, 
united. Jn order fo .efface the ftaina with which a foul, during 
its refidence^n earth, has been defiled, by the indulgence of 
fenfual and corrupt appetites, they taught that it muil pafs, inr 
a long fuccefnon«of tranfmigrations, through the bodies of di& 
ferent animals, until, by what it fuffers and what it learns ia 



' Baghvat-Geeta, p. 65* 781 85* Bernier, torn. ii. p. 163^ 
* Dow's DiflciH p. xlij^i 
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the various forms of its eziftence, it fhall be fo thoroughly re- 
fined from all poHution as to be rendered meet for being ab- 
forbed into the divine effence, and returns like a drop into that 
unbounded ocean from which it originally iflued". Thefc 
do^rines g£ the Brahmins, concerning the Deity, as the foul 
which pervades all nature, giving adivity and vigour to every 
part of it, as well as the final re-union of all intelligent crea« 
tures to their primaeval fource, coincide perfedly with the tenets 
of the Stoical School. It is remarkable, that after having ob- 
ierved a near refemblance in the moft fublime fentiments of 
their moral dodtrine, we fhould like wife difcover fuch a fimi- 
larity in the errors of their theological fpeculations ^ 

The human mind, however, when deftitufe of (uperior guid^ 
ance, is apt to fall into a pradical error with reiped to religion, 
of a tendency ftili more dangerous. When philofpphers, by 
their attainments in fcience, began to acquire fuch juft ideas of 
the nature and perfedions of the Supreme Being, as convinced 
them that the popular fyftem of fuperftition was not only abfurd 
but impious, they were fully aware of all the danger which might 
arife fi'om communicating what they had difcovered to the peo« 
pie, incapable of comprehending the force of thofe reafons which 
had fwayed with them, and fo zealouAjr attached to eftablifhed 
opinions, as to revolt againil any attempt to 4dete<St their falfe* 
hood. Inftead, therefore, of allowing any ray of that know- 

■ Voy. de Sonncrat, vol. i. p. 192. 200. Baghvat-Gceta^ p. 39. 115. 
Dew's Diflert. p. xliii* 

"^ Lipfij Phyftol. Stoicor. lib. i. diflert^ viii. xxu Seneca, Antooinus, 
Epidetus, paffim. 
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ledge which illuminated their own miada to reach tbooi, thqr 
formed a theory to juftify their owa condud, and to prevent 
the darknefs of that cloud which hung ovf r the minda of their 
fellow^men from being ever difpelled* The ^vulgar and un*^ 
learned, they contended, had no right to troth. IToomed by 
their condition to rema^in in ignorance^ they were to be kq[>t io 
order by delufion, and allured to do what is right, or deterred fron» 
venturing upon what is wrong, by the hc^ of tbofe imaginary 
rewards which fuperftition promifes, and the dread of thofe puri 
nifhments which it threatens. In confirmation of this, I might 
quote the dodrine of moft of the philofophic fe£ls, and pro^ 
ducethe words of almoft every eminent Greek and Roman writer. 
It will be fufficient, however, to lay before my readers a re-* 
markable paffage in Strabo, to whom I have been £o often in- 
debted in the courfe c^ my reieairches, and who waa no left* 
qualified to judge with refped to the political opink>n8 of hia 
contemporaries, than to defcribe the countries which they icw 
habited. ^^ What is marvellous in fable, is employed,'' fays he, 
^* fometimes to pleafe, and fometimes to infpire terror, and 
" both thefe are of ufe, not only with children, but .with pet- 
*^ fons of mature age. To children We propofe delightful Bc^ 
^* tions, in order to encourage them to a£k well, and fuch aa 
*• as are terrible, in order to reftrain them from evil Thua 
" when men ari united in fociety, they are incited to what 
" is laudable, by hearing the poets celebrate the fplendid a£kion« 
•* of fabulous ftory, fuch as the labours of Hercules and The- 
*^ feus, in reward for which they are now honoured as divini^ 
^ ties, or by beholding iSbeir illuflxious deeds exhibited to 
^ public view in painting and fculpture. On the other hand, 

2 " they 
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^* tliey are deterred from ^ice, when the puniihments 
^ by the gpDds upon evil-doers are related, and threats are de-* 
^^ nounced againft them in awful words, or reprefented by 
^ frightful figures, and when men believe that thefe threatsr 
^^ have been really executed upon the guilty. For it b impoffi- 
^ ble to conduct women and the grofs multitude, and to 
^ render them holy, pious, and upright, by the precepts of 
^ reafon and philofophy ; fuperftition, or the fear of the gods,. 
^ muft be called in aid, the influence of which is founded oa 
^^ fidlions and prodigies. For the thunder of Jupiter, the segi^ 
^^ of Minerva, the trident of Neptune, the torches and fnakea^ 
^^ of the furies, the fpears of the gods, adorned with ivy,. 
^ and the whole ancient theology, are all f^les, which the 
^ legiflators who formed the political conftitution ef ftate9» 
^ employ as bugbears to overawe the credulous and fimple'/*' 

These ideas of the philofophers of Europe were precifely 
the fame which the Brahmins had adopted in India,, and ac- 
cording to which they regulated their condu^ with rcfpedt to* 
the great body of the people. As their order had an exclufiye* 
right to read the facred books, to cultivate and to teach fciencey 
they could more effe£kually prevent all who were not members^ 
of it from acquiring any portion of information beyond what 
they were pleafed to impart. When the free circulation of 
knowledge is not circumfcfibed by fuch reftriAions, the whole 
community derives benefit from every new acquifition in fcience,. 
the influence of which, both upon fentiment and condud:, ex- 
tends infenfiUy from the few to the mttiy, from the learned to 

y Strab. lib. i.. p. ^6. Br 
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the Ignorant But wherever the dominion of falfe reli^on is 
completely eftabliihed^ the body of the people gain nothing by 
the greateft improvements in knoWledge. Their philofophers 
conceal from them^ with the utmoft foliditude, the truths which 
they have difcovered, and labour to fupport that fabric of fu- 
peritition which it was their duty to have overturned. They 
not only enjoin others to refpedt the religious rites prefcribed 
by the laws of their country, but conform to them in their own 
pra£tice» and, with every external appearance of reverence and 
devotion, bow down before the altars of ^deities, who muft in* 
wardly be the obge£i;s of their contempt. Infl.ead of refembling 
the teachers of true religion in the benevolent ardour with 
which they have always communicated to their fellow-men the 
knowledge of thofe important truths with which their own 
minds were enlightened and rendered happy, the fages of 
Greece, and the Brahmins of India, carried on, with ftudied 
artifice, a fcheme of deceit, and, according to an emphatic ex- 
preflion of an infjpired writer, they detained the truth in un- 
righteoufnefs '. They knew and approved what was true, but 
among the reft of mankind they laboured to fupport and to per- 
petuate what is falfe. 

Thus I have gone through all the particulars which I origi- 
nally propofcd to examine, and have endeavoured to difcover 
the ftate of the inhabitants of India with refpedl to each of 
them. If I had aimed at nothing elfe than to defcribe the 
civil policy, the arts, the fciences, and religious inftitutions of 
one of the moft ancient and moft numerous races of men, 

9 

* Rom. i. i8> 
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that alone would have kd me into inquiries and difcuffions 
both curious and inftrudbive. I own, however^ that I have all 
along kept in view an object more interefting, as well as of 
greater importance, and entertain hopes, that if the account 
which I have given of the early and high civilization of India, 
and of the wonderful progrefs of its inhabitants in elegant arts 
and ufeful fcience, fhall be received as juft and welUeftabliftied, 
it may have fome influence upon the behaviour of Europeans to- 
wards that people. Unfortunately for the human fpecies, in what- 
ever quarter of the globe the people of Europe have acquired 
dominion, they }iave found the inhabitants not only in a flate 
of fociety and improvement far inferior to their own, but dif- 
ferent in their complexion, and in all their habits of life- 
Men in every ftage of their career are fo fatisfied with the 
progreft made by the community oF which they are members,> 
that it becomes to them a ftandard of perfedion, and they are 
apt to regard people, whofe condition is not fimilar, with con- 
tempt, and even averfion. In Africa and America, the difli- 
militude is fo confpicuous, that, in the pride of their fupe- 
riority, Europeans thought thenvfelves entitled to reduce the. 
natives of the former to flavery, and to exterminate thofe of 
the latter. Even in India, though far advanced beyond the 
two other quarters of the globe in improvement, the colour 
of the inhabitants, their effeminate appearance, their unwarlike 
fpirit, the wild extravagance of their religious tenets and ceremonies, 
and nriany othei^ circumftances, confirmed Europeans ia fuch. aa 
opinion of their own pre-eminence, that they have always viewed 
and treated them as an inferior race of men. Happy would 
it be if any of the four European nations, who have, fuccefTively, 
acquired extenfive territories and power in India^xould altogether 
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vindicate itfelf from having adicd ia this manner. Nothing, 
however, can have a more dire£t and powerful tendency to in- 
fpire Europeans, proud of their own fuperior attainments in po- 
licy, fcience, and arts, with proper femiments concerning the 
people of India, and to teach them a due regard for their na- 
tural rights as men, than their being accuflomed, not only to 
confider the Hindoos of the prefent times as a knowing and in- 
genious race of men, but to view them as defcended from an- 
ceftors who had attained to a very high degree of improvement, 
many ages before the leaft ftep towards civilization had been takea 
in any part in Europe. It was by an impartial and candid in- 
quiry into their manners, that the Emperor Akber was led to 
confider the Hindoos as no lefs entitled to prote^iou and 
favour than his other fubjedts, and to govern them with fuch 
equity and mildnefs, as to merit from a grateful people the 
honourable appellation of " The Guardian of Mankind/' It 
was from a thorough knowledge of their charader and ac- 
quirements, that his Vizier, Abul Fazel, with a liberality of 
mind unexampled among Mahomedans, pronounces an high 
encomium on the virtues of the Hindoos, both as indi- 
viduals and as members of fociety, and celebrates their attain- 
ments in arts and fciencet of every kind *« If I might prefume 
to hope that the defcription which I have given of the man- 
not and inftitutions of the people of India ^ould contribute 
in the fmalleft degree, and with the mod remote influence, M* 
render their charaAer more refpedtable, and their condition 
moi'e happy, I ihall clofe my literary labours with the fatis£u:- 
tion of thinking that I have not lived or written in vain* 

* Ay«eii Akbery, vol. iiL p* %» 8i. 9S« 
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. NOTE I. p- 259. 

ACCORDING to all the writers of antiquity, the Indians 
are (aid to be divided into £bven tribes or cafls. Strabo^ 
lib. XV. p. 1029. C, &€• Diod. SicuL lib. ii. p. 153, &c. 
Arrian. Indie, c. i o. They were led into this error, it is pro- 
bable, by coniidering fome of the fubdivifions of the cafts^ as 
if they had been a diftind independent order. But that there 
^fiere no more than four original cails, we learn from the con*- 
current teftimony of the befb informed modern travellers* A 
moft diftin£t account of thefe we have in " La Porte Ouverte, 
*' ou la vraye Reprefentation de la Vie^ des Moeurs, de la Re-^ 
^^ ligion, et du Service des Bramines^ qui demeurent fur lea 
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** Coftes de Choromandel,'* &c. This was compiled, before the 
middle of laft century, by Abraham Roger, chaplain of the 
Dutch faftory at Pullicate. By gaining . the confidence of an 
intelligent Brahmin, he acquired information concerning the 
manners and religion of the Indians, more authentic and ex- 
tenlive than was known to Europeans prior to the late tranila^ 
tions from the Sanfkreet language, I mention this book, be- 
caufe it feems to be lefs known than it deferves to be. There 
remains now no doubt with refpedt either to the number or the 
functions of the cafts, as both are afcertained from the moft 
ancient and facred books of the Hindoos, and confirmed by the 
accounts of their own inftitutions, given by Brahmins eminent 
for their learning. According to them, the different cafts 
proceeded from Brahma, the immediate agent of the creation 
under the Supreme Power, in the following manner, which efta- 
bliihes both the rank which they were to hold, an4 the ofiSice 
which they were required to perform. 

V 

The Brahmin^ from the mouth (wifdom) : To pray, to read^ 
to inftruA. 

The Cbebteree^ from the arms (ftrength) t To draw the bow> 
to fight, to govern. 

The Bice^ from the belly or thighs (noiirifbment) r To pro^ 
vide the neceflaries of life by agriculture and traffick. 

The Sooder^ from the feet (fubjedion) : To labour, to ferve. 
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Th£ prefcribed occupations of all tbefe clafies are efTemial in a 
well-regulated flate. Sul>ordinate to them is a fifth, or adventitious 
clafs, denominated Burrun Sunker^ fuppofed to be the offspring 
of an unlawful union between perfons of different cafts. Thefe 
are moflly dealers in petty articles of retail trade. Preface to 
the Code of Gentoo Laws, p. xlvi. and xcix. This adventi-. 
tious cafl is not mentioned, as far as I know, by any European 
author. The diflinftion was too nice to be obferved by them, 
and they feem to confider the members of this caft, as belong- 
ing to the Sooder. Befides thefe acknowledged cafts, there is 
a race of unhappy men, denominated, on the Coromandel coaft, 
Pariarsy and, in other parts of India, Cbandalas. Thefe are 
out-cafls from their original order, who, by their mifcondufi:, 
have forfeited all tj^e privileges of it. Their condition is, un- 
doubtedly, the lowefl degradation of human nature. No per- 
fon of any cafl will have the leafl communication with them« 
Sonnerat, tom. i. p. 55, 56« If aPariar approach a iVoyr, /. e. 
a warrior of high cafl, on the Malabar coaft, he may put 
him to death with impunity. Water or milk are confidered as 
defiled even by their fhadow pafling over them, and cannot be 
ufed until they are purified. Ayeen Akbery, voL iii. p. 243. 
It is almoft impoflible for words to exprefs the fenfation of 
vilenefs that the nam« of Pariar or Chandala conveys to the 
mind of a Hindoo. Every Hindoo who violates the rules or 
inftitutions of his caft finks into this degraded fituation. This 
it is which renders Hindoos fo refolute in adhering to the in- 
ftitutions of their tribe, becaufe the lofs of caft is, to them, the 
lofs of all human comfort and refpedability } and is a punifh- 

X X 2 ment. 
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ment, beyond comparifon, more fevere than excommunication, 
in the moft triumphant period of Papal power. 

The four original cafts arc named, and their functions de- 
fcribed in the Mahabarat, the moft ancient book of the ELin« 
doos, and of higher authority than any with which Europeans 
are hitherto acquainted. Baghvat-Geeta, p* 130. The fame 
diftindion of cafts was known to the author of Heeto-pades, 
another work of confiderable antiquity, tranflated from the 
Sanfkreet, p. 251. 

The mention of one circumftance refpedling the diftindion 
of cafts has been omitted in the text. Though the line of re- 
paration be fo drawn, as to render the afcent from an inferior 
to a higher caft abfolutely impoifible, and it would be regarded 
as a moft enormous impiety, if one in a lower order ftiould 
prefume to perform any function belonging to thofe of a fu- 
perior caft ; yet, in certain cafes, the Pundits declare, it to be 
lawful for perfons of a high clafs to exercife fome of the occu?* 
pations allotted to a clafs below their own, without loflng thefr 
caft by doing fo. Pref. of Pundits to the Code of Gentoo Laws,, 
p. I GO. Accordingly we find Brahmins employed in the 
fervice of their princes, not only as minifters of ftate, Orme's 
Fragments, p. -^oj, but in fubordinate ftatlons. Moft of the 
officers of high rank in the army of Sevagi, the founder of 
the Mahratta ftate, were Brahmins, and fome of them Pundits 
or learned Brahmins. Ibid. p. 97. Many Seapoys in thfr 
fervice of the Eaft India Company, particularly in the Bengal 
prefidency, arc of the Brahmin caft* 

Amothek 
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Another fad, concerning the cafts deferves notice. An 
immenfe number of pilgrims, amounting, in fome years, to 
more than 150,000, vifit the Pagoda of Jaggerpaut, in Orifla, 
(one of the moft ancient and moft revered places of Hindoo 
worftiip,) at the time of the annual feftival in honour of the 
deity to whom the temple is confecrated. The members of 
all the four cafts are allowed promifcuoufly to approach the 
altar of the idol, and featlng themfelves without diftindtion, eat 
indifcriminately of the fame food. This feems to indicate fome 
remembrance of a ftate prior to the inftitution of cafts, when all 
men were cpnfidered as equal. I have not fuch information as 
enables me to account for a pradlice fo repugnant to the firft ideas 
and principles of the Hindoos, either facred or civil. Bernier, 
torn. ii. p. I02. Tavernier, book ii. c. 9. Anquetii. Difc, 
Prelim, p. 81. Sketches, p. g6. 
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Some of my readers muft have obferved, that I have given 
no account of the numerous orders of Indian devotees, to all 
of whom European writers give the appellation of Faquirs j a 
name by which the Mahomedans diftinguifti fanatical monks 
of their own religion. The light in which I have viewed the 
religious inftitutions of the Hindoos, did not render it neceflary 
that I fhould confider the Indian Faquirs particularly. Their 
number, the rigour of their mortifications, the excruciating pe- 
nances which they voluntarily undergo, and the high opinion 
which the people entertain of their fandkity, have ftruck all 
travellers who have vifited India, and their defcriptions of 
them are w^U known. The powerful influence of enthufiafm, 
the love of diftin^ion, and the defire of obuining fome por- 
tion 
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tlon of that reverence and thofe honours which , the Brahmins 
are born to enjoy, may account for all the extraordinary 
things which they do and fufFen One particular concerning 
jthem merits notice. This order of devotees appears to have been 
very ancient in India. The defcription of the Germani^ which 
Strabo takes from Megafthenes, applies, almoft in every cir- 
icumftance, to the modern Faquirs. Lib« xv, p. 1040. B. 
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. What I have afferted in the text is in general well- 
founded. It is the opinion, however, of gentlemen who have 
feen much of India, and who obferved all they faw with a 
difcerning eye, that the conquefts both of the Mahomedans and 
of the Europeans have had fome effect upon the manners and 
cuftoms of the natives. They imagine that the drefs which 
the Hindoos now wear, the turban, the jummah, and long 
drawers, is an imitation of that worn by their Mahomedan 
conquerors. The ancient drefs of the Indians, as defcribed by 
Arrian, Hift. Indic« €• 16. was a muflin cloth thrown loofely 
about their fhoulders, a muflin fhirt reaching to the middle of 
the leg, and their beards .were died V2^riou« colours ; which is 
not the fame with that ufed at prefent. Tlie cuftom of fe- 
cluding women, and the ftri£lnefs with which they are con- 
fined, is likewife fuppofed to have been introduced by the Ma- 
homedans. This fuppolifion is in fome meafure confirmed 
hj the drama of Sacontala, tranflated from the Sanfkreet. 
in ^at play, leveral female chara^ere are introduced, who min- 
gle 
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gle tn fociety, and converfe as freely with men, as ' women 
are accuftomed to do in Europe. The author, we may pre-*' 
fume, defcribes the manners, and adheres to the cuftoms of 
his own age. But while I mention this remark, it is proper,, 
likewife, to obferve, that, from a paffage in Strabo, there is reafon 
to think, that, in the age of Alexander the Great, women in* 
India were guarded with the fame jealous attention as at 
prefent. " When their princes,** (fays he, copying Megaft- 
henes,) ^^ fet out upon a public hunt, they are accompanied by 
" a number of their women, but along the road in which^ 
** they travel, ropes are ftretched on each fide,, and if any maa^ 
" approach near to them he is inftantly put to death." Lib. xv.. 
p. 1037. A. The influence of European manners begins to be ap- 
parent aniong the Hindoos who refide in the town of Calcutta.. 
Some of them drive about in Englifh chariots, fit upon chairs, and 
furnifh their houfes with mirrors. Many circumftances might be* 
mentioned, were this the proper place, which, it is probable^will^ 
contribute to the progrefs of this fpirit of imitatiioiw 



NOTE nr. p. 262. 

It i's amufing to obferve how exactly the ideas of an intel- 
ligent Afiatic co-incide with thofe of the Europeans on this 
fubjett. " In reflecting," fays he, " upon the poverty of 
" Turan [the countries, beyond the Oxus] and Arabia, I was 
** at firfl at a lofs to aflign a reafon why thefe countries have 
" never been able to retain wealth, whilft,. on the contrary, it 
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is daily increafing in Indoftan. Timour carried into Turau 
the riches of Turkey, Perfia, and Indoftan, but they arc 
all diffipated ; and, during the reigns of the four firft Ca- 
liphs, Turkey, Perfia, part of Arabia, Ethiopia, Egypt, and 
" Spain, were their tributaries ; bat ftill they were not rich. 
" It is evident, then, that this diflipation of the riches of a 
** ftate, muft have happened either from extraordinary drains, 
" or from fome defedi in the government. Indoftan has been 
*' frequently plundered by foreign invaders, and not one of its 
** kings ever gained for it any acquifition of wealth; nei- 
^* ther has the country many mines of gold and filver, and 
** yet Indoftan abounds in money and every other kind of 
** wealth. The abundance of fpecie is undoubtedly owing to 
" the large importation of gold and filver in the ihips of 
** Europe, and other .nations, many of whom bring ready 
" money in exchange for the manufactures and natural pro- 
" dudions of the countr)-. If this is not the caufe of the 
** prpfperous ftate of Indoftan, it muft be owing to the peculiar 
** bleffing of God.*' Memoirs of Khojeh Abdul- kurrecm, a 
Cafhmeerian of diftindlion, p. 42. 

NOTE IV. p. 1^^. 

That the monarchs of India were the fole proprietors of land, 
is aflerted in moft explicit terms by the ancients. The people (fay 
they) pay a land-tax to their kings, becaufe the kingdom is regal 
property. Strabo, lib. xv. p. 1030. A. Diod. Sicul. lib. ii. 
p. 1 53 . This was not peculiar to India. In all the great monarchies 
of the Eaft, the fole property of land feems to be vefted in the fo- 
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vereign as lord paramount. According to Chardin, this is the 
ftate of property in Perfia, and lands were let by the monarch 
to the farmers who cultivated them, on conditions nearly re- 
fembling thofe granted to the Indian Ryots. Voyages, torn. iii. 
P* 339i &c- 4^^' M- Volney gives a fimilar account of the 
tenure by which lands are held in one of the great provinces 
of the Turkifli empire. Voy. en Syrie, &c. torn. ii. p. 369, 
&c. The precife mode, however, in which the Ryots of 
Indoftan held their pofTeflions, is a circumftance in its ancient 
political conftitution, with refpe£l to which gentlemen of fupe- 
rior difcernment, who have redded long in the country, and 
filled fome of the higheft ftations in government, have formed 
very different opinions. Some have imagined that grants of 
land were made by the fovereign to villages or fmall communities, 
the inhabitants of which, under the diredion of their own 
chiefs or heads-men, laboured it in common, and divided the 
produce of it among them in certain proportions. Defcript. 
de rinde, par M. Bernouilli, torn. ii. 223, &c. Others main- 
tain, that the property of land has been transferred from the 
crown to hereditary officers of great eminence and power, 
denominated Zemindars^ who collect the rents from the Ryots, 
and parcel out the lands among them. Others contend, that 
the office of the Zemindars is temporary and minifterial, that 
they are merely coUeftors of revenue, removeable at pleafure, 
and the tenure by which the Ryots hold their pofTeffions is de- 
rived immediately from the fovereign. This laft opinion is fupport- 
ed with great ability, by Mr. Grant, in an Inquiry into the Nature 
of Zemindary Tenures in the landed Property of Bengal, &c. This 
queflion (till continues to be agitated in Bengal, and fuch plau- 
fible arguments have been produced in fupport of the different 
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opinions, that although it be a point extremely interefting, as 
the future fyftem of Britifh finaiice m India appears likely to 
fringe, in an eilential degree, upon it, perfons well acquainted 
with the ilate of India, have not been able thoroughly to make 
up their minds upon this fubjedl, Capt. Kirkpatrick*? Introd^ 
to the InftituteB of Ghazan Khan« New Afiatic Mifcell. 
N** II. p. 130. Though the opinion of the Committee of 
Revenue, compofed of perfons eminent for their abilities, leans 
to a conclufion againfl the hereditary right of the Zemindars in the 
foil, yet the Supreme Council, in the year 1 786, declined, for good 
reafons, to give any decifive judgment on a fubjeSof fuch mag- 
nitude* This note was fent to the prefsbefore I had it in my power 
to perufe Mr. Roufe's ingenious and inftrudive DiCTertation con- 
cerning the landed property of Bengal. In it he adopts an opi- 
nion contrary to that of Mr. Grant, and maintains, with that can- 
dour and liberality of fentiment which are always confpicuous 
where there is no other objeft in view but the difcovery of truth, that 
the Zemindars of Bengal poflefs their landed property by hereditary 
right. Did I poflefs fuch knowledge, either of the (late of India, 
or of the fyftem of adminiftration eftablifhed there, as would be 
requifite foi; comparing thefe different tReories, and determining 
which of them merits the preference, the fubjeft of my refearches 
does not render it neceflary to enter into fuch a difquifition. I 
imagine, however, that the ftate of landed property in India 
might be greatly illuftrated by an accurate comparifon of it with 
the nature of feudal tenures ; and I apprehend that there might 
be traced there a fucceflion 'of changes taking place, in much the 
fame order as has been obferved in Europe, from which it might 

* « 

appear, that the poflcflion of Jand was granted at firft during 
pleafure, afterwards for life, and At length became perpetual 
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and hereditary property. But even under this laft form^ when 
land is acquired either by purchale or inheritance^ the manner 
in which the right of property is confirmed and rendered com- 
plete, in Europe by a Charter, in India by a Sunnud from, the 
fovereign, feems to point out what was its original ftate* Ac- 
cording to each of the theories which I have menlioned, the te- 
nure and condition of the Ryots nearly refemble the defcription 
which I have given of them. Their ftate, according to the 
accounts of intelligent obfervers, is as happy and independent 
as falls to the lot of any race of men employed in the cultiva- 
tion of the earth. The ancient Greek and Roman writers, 
whofe acquaintance with the interior parts of India was very 
imperfedt, reprefent the fourth part of the annual produce of 
land as the general average of rent paid to the fovereign. Upon 
the authority of a popular author who flourifhed in India prior to 
the Chriftian aera, we may conclude that a fixth part of the 
people's income was, in his time, the ufual portion of the fo- 
vereign. Sacontala, A<3: V. p. 53. It is now known that 
what the fovereign receives from land varies greatly in different 
parts of the country, and is regulated by the fertility or barren- 
nefs of the foil, the nature of the climate, the abundance or 
fcarcity of water, and many other obvious circumftances. By 
the account given of it, I fhould imagine that, in fome diftrids, 
it has been raifecl beyond its due proportion. One circuraftance 
with refped to the adminiftration of revenue in Bengal merits 
notice, as it redounds to the honour of the Emperor Akber, the 
wifdom of whofe government I have often had occafion to cele- 
brate. A general and regular afleffment of revenue in Bengal 
was formed in his reign. All the lands were then valued, and 
the rent of each inhabitant and of each village afcertained. 
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A regular gradation of accounts was eftablifhed. The rents of 
the different inhabitants who lived in one neighbourhood being 
coUedted together, formed the account of a village ; the 
rents of feveral villages being next cdleded into one view, 
formed the accounts of a larger p6rtioa of land. The ag- 
gregate of thefe accounts exhibited the rent of a diftridJ, 
and the fum total of the* rents of all the diftrids in Bengal 
formed the account of the revenue of the whole province* 
From the reign of Akber to the government of Jaffeer Ali 
Cawn, A, D. 1757, the annual amount of revenue, and the 
modes of levying it, continued with little variation. But in 
order to raife the fum which he had ftipulated to pay on his 
elevation, he departed from the wife arrangements of Akber ; 
many new modes of afreflfment were introduced, and exa£tio(xs 
multiplied » 

NOTE V, p. 269. 

I SHALL mention only one inftance of their attention to 
this ufeful regulation of police. Lahore, in the Panjab, is dif^ 
tant from Agra, the ancient capital of Indoibn, five hundred 
miles. Along each fide of the road between thefe two great cities^ 
there is planted a continued row of fhady trees, forming an 
avenue, to which (whether we confider its extent, its beauty, 
or utility in a hot climate) there is nothing fimilar in any coun- 
try. Rennel's Memoir, p. 69. 

NOTE VI. p. 272. 

We cannot place the equitable and mild government of Ak« 
ber in a point of view more advantageousi than by contrafting 
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it with the conduft of other Mahomedan princes. In no coun* 
try did this contraft ever appear more ftriking than in India. 
In the thoufandth year of the Chriftian aera, Mahmud of 
Ghazna, to whofe dominion were fubjedted the fame countries 
which formed the ancient kingdom of Baftria, invaded that 
country. - Every ftep of his progrefs in it was marked with 
blood and defolation. The moft celebrated pagodas, the an- 
cient monuments of Hindoo devotion and magnificence, were 
deftroyed, the minifters of religion were maflacred, and with 
undiftinguifliing ferocity the country was laid wafte, and the 
cities plundered and burnt. About four hundred years after ^ 
Mahmud, Timur or Tamerlane, a conqueror of higher fame,turned 
his irrefiftible arms againft Indoftan, and, though born in an age 
more improved, he not only equalled, but often fo far furpaffed 
the cruel deeds of Mahmud, as to be juftly branded with the 
odious name of the " Deftroying Prince," which was given to 
him by the Hindoos, the undeferving vidims of his rage. A 
rapid but elegant defcription of their devaflations may be found 
in Mr. Orme's Diflertation on the Eftablifhments made by the 
Mahomedan conquerors in Indoftan. A more full account 
of them is given by Mr. Gibbon, vol. v. p. 646. vol. vi. 
p. 339, &c. The arrogant contempt with which bigotted 
Mahomedans view all the nations who have not embraced the 
religion of the prophet, will account for the unrelenting rigour 
of Mahmud and Timur towards the Hindoos, and greatly en- 
hances the merit of the tolerant fpirit and moderation with 
which Akber governed his fubjefis. What impreffion the mild 
adminiftration of Akber made upon the Hindoos, we leara 

from a beautiful letter of Jeffwant Sing, Rajah of Joudporc, 

to 
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to Aurengzebe, his fanatical and perfecudng fucceflbr. ** Your 
royal anceftor, Akber, whofe throne is now in heaven, coti- 
du&ed the affairs of this empire in equity and firm fecurity 
for the fpace of fifty-two years, preferving every tribe of 
men in eafe and happinefs ; whether they were followers of 
Jcfus, or of Mofes, of David, or of Mahomed ; were they 
Brahmins, were they of the fed): of Dharians, which denies 
the eternity of matter, or of that which afcribes the exigence 
of the world to chance, they all equally enjoyed his counte- 
nance and favour ; infomuch that his people, in gratitude* 
for the indifcriminate protedion which he. afforded them^ 
•' diftinguiflied him by the appellation of Juggut GroWj Guar- 
*^ dian of Mankind.- If your Majefty places any fsuth in 
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thofe books, by di{lin£tion called divine, you will there be 
^' inftruded, that God is the God of all mankind, not the 
God of Mahomedans alone. The Pagan and the Muflul- 
man are equally in his prefence. Diflin£tious of colours are 
** of his ordination. It is He who gives exiftence. In your 
** temples, to his Name, the voice is raifed in prayer j in a 
^* houfe of images, where the bell is fhaken, ilill He is the 
object of adoration. To vilify the religion and cuftoms of 
other men^ is to fet at naught the pleafure of the Almighty. 
When Wie ^deface a pidure, we naturally incur the refentment 
" cf the painter:; and juftly has the Poet faid, " Prefume not 
to arraign or to fcrutinize the various works of Power Di- 
vine.'** For this valuable communication we are indebted to 
Mr. Orme. Fragments, notes, p. xcvii, I have been afliired 
\>y a gentleman who has read this letter in the original, that 
the tranilation is not only faithful but elegant. 
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NOTE VII. p. 282. 

I HAVE not attempted a defcription of any fubterraneoua- 
excavations but thofe of Elephanta,. becaufe none of them 
have been fo often vifited, or fo carefully infpeded. In fe- 
veral parts of India, there are, however,, ftupendous works of a^ 
fimilar nature. The extent and magnificence of the excavationa^ 
in the ifland of Salfette are fuch, that the artift employed by Go- 
vernor Boon to make drawings of them, aflerted that it would 
require the labdur of forty thoufand men for forty years to finiflx- 
them. Archseologia, vol- vii.p. 336. Loofe as this mode of 
elltmation may be, it conveys an idea of the imprefBon which 
the view of them made upon his mind* The Pagodas of 
Ellore, eighteen miles from Aurungabad, are likewife hewn: 
out of the folid rock, and if they do not equal thofe of Ele- 
phanta and Salfette in magnitude^ they furpafs them far in theirs 
extent and number. M. Thevenot, who firft gave any de- 
fcription of thefe fmgular manfions, afferts, that for above two 
leagues all around the mountain nothing is to be feen but Pa- 
godas, Voy. part iii. ch. 44. They were examined at greater 
leifure and with more attention by M. Anquetil du Perron,, 
but a& his long defcription of them is not accompanied with 
any plan or drawing, I cannot convey a diftindl idea of the 
whole. It is evident, however, that they are the works of a* 
powerful people, and among the innumerable figures iii fculp— 
ture <with which the waU3 are covered,c> ^1 the prefent objeds^ 
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of Hindoo worfliip may be diftinguifhed. Zend-avefta. Difc. 
Prelim, p. 233. There are remarkable excavations in a moun- 
tain at Mavalipuram near Sadras. This mountain is well 
known on the Coromandel coaft by the name of the Seven 
Pagodas. A good defcription of the works there which are 
magnificent and of high antiquity is given. Afiat. Refearches, 
vol. i, p. 145, &c. Many other inftances of fimilar works 

might be produced if it were neceflary. What I have aflerted, 
p. 282. concerning the elegance of fome of the ornaments in 
Indian buildings, is confirmed by Colonel Call, chief engineer 
at Madras, who urges this as a proof of the early and high ci- 
vilization of the Indians. " It may fafely be pronounced,'* 
fays he, " that no part of the world has more marks of ariiti- 
^' quity for arts, fciences, and civilization, than the peninfula 
^* of India, from the Ganges to Cape Comorin. I think the 
^^ carvings on fome of the Pagodas and Choultries, as weU as 
" the grandeur of the work, exceeds any thing executed now- 
" a*days, not only for the delicacy of the chifel, but the ex- 
^ pence of conftrudion, confidering, in many inftances, to 
what diftances the component parts were carried, and to 
what heights raifed.*' Philofophical Tranfadions, vol. Ixii. 
354- 






NOTE VIIL p. 285- 

India, fays Strabo, produces a variety of fubftances which 
dye the moft admirable colours. That the Indicum^ which pro- 
duced the beautiful blue colour, is the fame with the IfUTigo of 
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the moderns, we may conclude not only from the refemblance of 
the name, and the fimilarity of the efFeds, but from the defcrip- 
tion given by Pliny in the paflage which I have quoted in the text. 
He knew that it was a preparation of a vegetable fubftance, 
though he was ill-informed both concerning the plant itfelf, 
and the procefs by which it was fitted for ufe, which will not 
appear furprifing when we recolle<3: the ftrange ignorance of 
the ancients with refpeiS to the origin and preparation of filk. 
From the colour of Indigo, in the form in which it was im- 
ported, it is denominated by fome authors, Atramentum Indi^ 
cum^ and Indicum Nigrum j Salmaf. Exercit. p. i8o, and is; 
mentioned under the laft of thefe names, among the articles of ^ 
importation from India. Peripl. Man Erythn p, 21. The 
colour of the modern Indigo, when undiluted, refemblcs that 
of the ancient Indicum, being fo intenfely^ coloured as to ap- 
pear black. Delavars Experim. Inquiry into the Caufi 
of the Changes of Colours,- Pref. p. xxiii* The Gum 
Lacca^ ufed in dying a red colour, was likewife known to the 
ancients, and by the fame name which it now bears* Sal mail * 
Exercit. p. 8io. This valuable fubftance, of fuch extenfive 
utility in painting, dying, japanning, varnifhing^ and in 
the manufadure of fealing-wax, is the production of a very 
minute infe£t. Thefe infed3:s fix themfelves upon the fucculent 
extremities of the branches of certain trees, and are foon glued 
to the place on which they fettle, by a thick pellucid liquid 
which exudes from their bodies, the gradual accumulation of 
which forms a complete cell for each infed, which is the tomb 
of the parent, and the buth-place of its offspring. This glu- 
tinous fubftance, vnth which the branches of trees are entirely 
coveredf is the Gum-Iacca.. An account of its formation, na- 
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ture, and ufe, is given in tbePhilof. Tranf. vol Ixxi. part iL p. 374^ 
in a concife^ accurate, and fatisfa£tory manner. Ctefias feems to 
have received an account tolerably diftinfl: of the infefl; by 
which the Gum-Iacca is produced^ and celebrates the beauty 
of the colour which it dyes. Excerpta ex Indie, ad calc» 

Herodot. Edit. Weffeling, p. 830.^ Indian Dyers was the 
ancient name of thofe who dyed either the fine blue or the 
fine red, whi^h points out the country whence the materials 
they ufed were brought* SalraaC lb. p. 8io. From their 
dying cotton-ftufis with different colours, it is evident that 
the ancient Indians muft have made fome confiderable profi- 
ciency in chemical knowledge. Pliny, lib. xxxv. c. iL % 42^ 
gives an account of this art as far as it was known anciently*. 
It is precifely the fame with that aow pradifed ia callico^ 
printing.. 



NOTE IX. p. %gs^ 



' As Sanfkreet literature is altogether a new acquifition to Europci. 
Baghvat-Geeta, the firft trMiflation from that language, having 
been publifhcd fb late as A. D. lySjr, it is intimately conneded 
with the fubjeA of my inquiries^ and may afibrd entertain* 
ment to fome of my readers, after having reviewed in the text^ 
with a greater degree of critical attention, the two Sanfkreet 
works mofl worthy of notice^ to give here a fuccin£b account 
of other compofitiobs in that tongue with which we have 
been made acquainted^ The extenfive ufe of the San&reet 
language is a circumflance which flierits particular attention. 
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** The grand fource of Indian literature/' (fays Mr. Halhed, the 
firfl: Engliihman who acquired the knowledge of Sanikreet,) 
" the parent of almoft every dialed from the Perfian gulf to 
" the Chin^ feas, is the Sanlkreet, a language of the moft vc« 
^^ nerable and unfathomable antiquity ; which, although, at 
** prefent, fhut up in the libraries of Brahmins, and approprt* 
" ated folely to the records of their religion, appears to 
** have been current over moft of the Oriental world ; and 
^* traces of its original extent may ftill be difcovered in almoft 
** every diftrifl: of Afia. I have been often aftonifhed to find 
** the fimilitude of Sanlkreet words with thofc of Perfian and • 
^* Arabic, and even of Latin and Greek ; and thofe not in 
^^ technical and metaphorical terms, which the mutuation of 
^^ refined arts and improved ihanners might have occafionally 
introduced, but in the ground-work of language, in mo- 
nofyllables, in the names of numbers, and the appellations of 
^' fuch things as would be firft difcriminated on the immediate 
'^ dawn of civilization. The refemblance which may be ob- 
^^ ferved in the charaders on the medals and fignets of various 
•* diftrids of Afia, the light which they reciprocally refled 
** upon each other, and the general analogy which they all bear 
to the fame grand prototype, afford another ample field for cu- 
riofity. The coins of Afifam, Napaul, Cafhmeere, and many 
•* other kingdoms, are all ftamped with Sanlkreet charaders, 
^ and moftly contain allufions to the old Sanfkreet mythology^ 
** The fame conformity I have obferved on the impreffion of 
^* feals from Bootan and Thibet, A collateral inference may 
** Ukewife be deduced from the peculiar arrangement of the 
Sanlkreet alphabet, fo very different from that of any other 
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•* quarter of the world. This extraordinary mode of combU 
" nation ftill exifts in the greateft part of the Eaft, from the 
•* Indus to Pegu, in dialefts now apparently unconnected, and 
^* in charaders completely diflimilar ; and it is a forcible argu- 
" ment that they are all derived from the fame fource. Another 
•• channel of fpeculation prefents itfelf in the names of perfons 
•* and places, of titles and dignities, which are open to general 
•* notice, and in which, to the fartheft limits of Alia, may be 
•* found manifeft traces of the Sanfkreet." Preface to the 
Grammar of the Bengal Language, p« 3. After this curious 
account of the Sanikreet tongue, I proceed to enumerate the 
works which have been tranflated from it, befides the two men^ 
tioned in the text. — i. To Mr. Wilkins we arc indebted for 
Heeto-pades or Amicable InJlruQion^ in a feries of connedted 
fables, interfperfed with moral, prudential, and political max- 
ims. This work is in fuch high efleem throughout the Eaft^ 
that it has been tranflated into every language fpoken there. 
It did not efcape the notice of the Emperor Akber, attentive to 
every thing that could contribute to promote ufeful knowledge. 
He directed his Vizier, Abul Fazel, to put it into a ftyle fuited 
to all capacities, -and to illuflrate the obfcure paflages in it^ 
which he accordingly did, and gave it the title of. The Crite^ 
rioh of Wtfdom. At length, thefe fables made their way into 
Europe, and have been circulated there with additions and al- 
terations, under the names of Pilpay and Efop. Many of the 
Sanikreet apologues are ingenious and beautiful,, and have been 
copied or imitated by the fabulifts of other nations* But ia 
fome of them the characters of the animals introduced are very 
ill fuftained j tQ defcribe a tyger as extremely devout^ and prac« 
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tifing charity, and other religious duties, p. 16* or an old 
moufe Well read in the Neetee Sqftras^ u c. Syftems of itiorality 
and policy, p. 24.; a cat who read religious books, p. 35, &c, 
difcovers a want of tafte, and an inattention to propriety. 
Many of the moral fayings, if confidered as detached maxims, 
are founded upon a thorough knowledge of life and manners, 
and convey inftrudtion with elegant fimplicity. But the at* 
tempt of the author to form his work into a connedled feries of 
fables, and his mode of interweaving with them fuch a num- 
ber of moral reflexions in profe and in verfe, renders the 
ftruAure of the whole fo artificial that the perufal of ir 
becomes often unpleafant. Akber was fo fenfible of this, that,, 
among other indrudions, he advifes his Vizier to abridge the 
long digreffions in that work. By thefe ftridlures it is far from 
my intention to detradt in the fmalleft degree from the merit of 
Mr. Wilkins. His country is much indebted to him for hav- 
ing opened a new fource of fcience and tafte^ The celebrity 
of the Heeto-pades, as well as its intrinfic merit, notwithflanding: 
the defers which I have mentioned, juftify his choice of it, as a 
work worthy of being made known to Europe in its original form. 
From reading this and his other tranflations, no man will refufe 
him the praife, to which he modeftly confines his pretenfions,. 
•* of having drawn a pidture which we fqppofe to be a- 
•* true Kkcnefs, although we arc unacquainted with the origi^- 
*• nal/' Pref. p. xiv^— 2. In the firft number of the New 
Afiatic Mifcellany, we have a tranflatioa of a celebrated com^* 
pofitk)n in the Eaft, known by the title of the Five Gems. It 
conftfts of ftanzas by five poets who attended the court of 
AbiiTurai King of Bengal Some of thcfie ftanzas are fimpler^ 
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and elegant.— 3. An ode tranflated from Wulli ; in wliich that 
extravagance of fancy, and thofe far-fetched and unnatural 
conceits, which fo often difguft Europeans with the poetical 
compofitions of the Eafl, abound too much. The editor has 
not informed us to whofe knowledge of the Sanfkreet we are 
indebted for thefe two tranflations. — ^4. Some original grants 
<:if land, of very ancient dates, tranflated by Mr. Wilkins* It 
may feem odd, that a charter of legal conveyance of property 
ihould be ranked among the literary compofitions of any peo- 
pie. But fo widely do the manners of the Hindoos differ from 
thofe of Europe, that as our lawyers multiply words and 
claufes, in order to render a grant complete, and to guard 
againft every thing that may invalidate it, the Pundits feem to 
<lifpatch the legal part of the deed with brevity, but, in a long 
•presTmble and conclufion, make 'an extraordinary difplay of 
their own learning, eloquence, and powers of compoiition, 
both in profe and in verfe. The preamble to one of thefe deeds 
is an encomium of the monarch who grants the land, in a bold 
ilrain of Eaftem exaggeration : ^^ When his innumerable army 
*' marched, the heavens ware fo filled with the duft of their feet 
** that the birds of the air could reft upon it," " His elephants 
^ moved like walking mountains^ and the earth, opffref&d by 
** their weight, mouldered into du(L'* It concludes with dc- 
noundng vengeance againft thofe who fhould venture to infringe 
this grant: ^* Riches and the life of man are as tranfient as drops 
of water upon a leaf of the lotus. Learning this truth, O 
man, do not attempt to deprive another of his property*'' 
Adatic Refearches, vol. i. p. 123, &c. The other grant, which 
appears to be ftiU more ancient, is aot lefs remarkable. Both 
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were found engraved on plates of copper. lb. p. 357, &c.— 
5. The tranflation of part of the Shatter, publiflied by Colonel 
Dow, in the year 1 768, ought perhaps to have been firft men- 
tioned. But as this tranflation was not made by him from the 
San&reet, but taken from the mouth of a Brahmin, who ex- 
plained the Shatter in Perfian,^ or in the vulgar language of 
Bengal,^ it will fall more properly under notice when we come 
to inquire into the ttate of fcience among the Hindoos, than in 
this place^ where we are endeavouring to give fome idea> 
of their tafte in compoAtion.. 



NOTE X. p. 303. 

As many of my readers may be unacquainted with the ex-* 
travagant length of the four aeras or periods of Indian chrono- 
Ibgy, it may be proper to give an account of them from Mn 

Halhed's Preface to the Code of Gentoo Laws, p. xxxvi. 

* 

1. The Suttee Jogue (or age of purity) is faid to have 
lafted three million two hundred thoufand years,, and they hold 
that the life of man was extended in that age to one hundred 
thoufand years^. and that his ftature was twenty-one cubits- 

2. The Ttrtah Jogue (in which one third of mankind was 
corrupted) they fuppofe to have confitted of two million four 
hundred thoufand years, , and that men lived to the age of ten 
thoufand years*. 
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3. The Dwapaar Jogue (la which half of the human race 
became deprived) endured one million fix hundred thoufand 
years, and the life of man was then reduced to a thouiand 
years. 

4. The Cojlee Jogue (in which all mankind are corrupted, 
or rather lefTened, for that is the true meaning of Collee) is the 
prefent aera, which they fuppofe ordained to fubfift four hun- 
dred thoufand years, of which near five thoufand are already 
pafl, and the life of man in that period is limited to one hun- 
dred years. 

If we fuppofe the computation of time in the Indian chro* 
nology to be made by folar or even by lunar years, nothing 
can be more extravagant in itfelf, or more repugnant to our 
mode of calculating the duration of the world, founded on 
iacred and infallible authority. Some attempts have been 
made by learned men, particularly by M. Bailly, in a very 
' ingenious diflertation on that fubjed, to bring the chronology 
of the ^indoo8 to accord fomewbat better with that -of the 
Old Teftament; biit, as I could not explain the prindplea 
upon which he founds bis concluHons, without entering into 
long and intricate difcuflions foreign from the fubje^t of this 
Diflertation, and as I cannot aflent to fome of his opinions, I 
ihall reft fatisfied with referring to his Aftron. Indienne, Difc« 
Prelim* p. Ixxvii, and leave my readers to judge for them« 
felves* I am happy to obferve that a Memoir on the Chrono^ 
logy of the Hindoos will be publifhed in the Second Volume 
of the Tranfadions of the Society of Bengal, and I hope that 
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fomc learned member of that bodjr will be able, from his ac- 
quaintance with the languages and hiftory of the country, to 
throw light upon a fubjeft which its cooneiftion with religion 
and fcience renders extremely interefting. From one circum- 
ftance, however, which merits attention, we may conclude, 
that the information which we have hitherto received concern- 
ing the chronology of the Hindoos is very incorre6^. We 
have, as far as I know, only five original accounts of the dif- 
ferent Jogues or asras of the Hindoos. The firft is given by 
M. Roger, who received it from the Brahmins on the Coro- 
niandel coaft. According to it, the Suttee Jogue is a period of 
pne million feven hundred and twenty-eight thoufand years ; the 
Tirtah Jogue is one million two hundred and ninety-fix thou- 
fand years ; the Dwapaar Jogue is eight hundred and fixty-four 
thoufand. The duration of the Collee Jogue he does not fpecify. 
Porte Ouverte, p. 179, The next is that of M. Bernier, who 
received it from the Brahmins of Benares. According to him, 
the duration of the Suttee Jogue was two million five hundred 
thoufand years ; that of the Tirtah Jogue one million two hua- 
dred thoufand years ; that of the Dwapaar Jogue is eight hun- 
dred and fixty-four thoufand years. Concerning the period of 
the Collee Jogue, he, likewife, is filent. Voyages, torn. ii. 
p. 160. The third is that of Colonel Dow, according to which 
the Suttee Jogue is a period of fourteen million of years ; the 
Tirtah Jogue one million eighty thoufand j the Dwapaar Jogue 
feventy-two thoufand ; and the Collee Jogue thirty-fix thou- 
fand years. Hift. of Hindoft. vol. i. p. 2. The fourth account 
is that of M. Le Gentil, who received it from the Brahmins of 
the Coromandel coaft, and as his information was acquired in 
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the fame part of India, and derived from the fanje foUrce with: 
that of M. Roger, it agrees with his in every particular. Mem. de 
TAcadem. des Sciences pour 1772, torn. n. part i* p,. iy6^ 
The fifth is the account of Mr. Halhed, ^yhich I have already 
given* From this difcrepancy, not only of the total numbers,, 
but of many of the articles in the different accounts, it is mar> 

a 

nifeft that our information concerning Indian chronology is hi- 
therto as uncertain as the whole fyflem of it is wild and fabulous- 
To me it appears highly probable, that when we underftaod more 
thoroughly the principles upon which the faftuious aeras 01; 
Jogues of the Hindoos have been formed, that we may be more 
able to reconcile their chronology to the true mode of compute 
ing time, founded on the authority of the Old Teftament f and 
may likewife find reafon to conclude,, that the account given by 
their aftronomers of the fouation of the heavenly bodies at the 
beginning of the Collec Jogue, is not eftablilhed by aQ:ual obfer- 
vation, but the refuk of a rctrofpedivc calculation. Whoever 
undertakes to inveftigate farther the chronology of the Hindoos,, 
will derive great affiflance from a Memoir of Mr. Marfden on that 
fubjed, in which he has explained the nature of their year, and 
the feveral aeras in ufe among them, with much ingenuity and 
precifion, Pfailof. Tranfa£l» voL Ixxx.. part ii. p. 560. 



NOTE XL p. 3rr. 



In the public buildings of India, we find proofs and monu- 
ments of the proficiency of the Brahmins in fcience, particu- 
larly of their attention to aftronomical pbfervation. Their re- 
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figion eftjoins, that the four fides of a Pagoda ihonld face the 
four cardinal points. In order to execute this with accuracy, they 
take a method defcribed by M. le Gentil, which difcovers a 
confiderable degfee of fcience. He carefully examined the 
pofition of one of their Pagodas, and found it to be perfedly 
^xad. Voy. torn. L p. 133, &c. As fome of their Pagodas 
are very ancient, they muft have early attained fuch a portion 
of knowledge as was requifite for placing them properly. On 
the Ceilings of Choultrys, and other ancient edifices, the 
twelve figns of the zodiac are often delineated ; and, from 
their refemblance to thofe which are now univerfally ufed, it 
is highly probable that the knowledge of thefe arbitrary fymbols 
was derived from the Eaft. Colonel Call has publifhed a 
drawing of the figns of the zodiac, which he found on the 
ceiling of a Choultry at Verdapettah, in the Madura country, 
Phil. Tranfa£t. vol. Ixii- p. 353. I have a drawing of them 
in my poffeffion, differing from his in fome of the figures, but 
I cannot fay in what particular place it was found. Sir Robert 
Barker defcribes an obfervatory at Benares, which he vifited 
A. D. 1772. In it he found inftruments for aftronomical oh- 
fervation, of very large dimenfions, and condrudled with great 
ikill and ingenuity. Of all thefe ke has publifhed drawings. 
Phil. Tranfa£t. vol. Ixvii. p. 598* According to traditionary 
account, this obfervatory was built by the Emperor Akber. 
The view which Sir Robert took of it was an hafty one. It 
merits a more attentive infpedion, in order to determine whe- 
ther it was conftru6ted by Akber, or eredied in fome more 
•early period. Sir Robert intimates, that none but Brahmins 
who underflood the Sanikreet, and could confult the aflrono- 
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mical tables written in that language, were capable of calcu- 
lating eclipfes. P. Tieffenthaler defcribes, in a very curfory 
manner, two obfervatories furniHied with inftruments of extra- 
ordinary magnitude, at Jepour and Ougein, in the country of 
Malwa. Bernouilli, torn. )• p. 316. 347. But thefe are mo- 
dern ilru^ures. 
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jBUL FAZELy minifter to Akbcr, 

■^^ fovereign of Indoftan, publi flies the 
Ayccn Akbcry, 273. and Hccio-Pa- 
dcs — — 356 

Jcefinesy a city built on that river by 
Alexander the Great «— igi 

jEras of Indian cbronologyj cxplsLincdj ^^q, 
remarks on 360 

Africa^ general idea of the continent of, 
and of its trade, 145. origin of the 
flave trade — — 1 66 

Agathemirus^ his account of the ifland of 
Saprobana, 76. his charaAer of Pto- 
lemy the geographer — 212 

Agaihodamon^ illuftrates the geography of 
Ptolemy, by maps — 213 

Akber^ fovereign of Indoflan, his cha- 
rader — 272. 349 

Albuquerque^ Alphonfo, the Portugueze 
admiral, feizes the ifland of Ormus, 
139. his operations in the Red Sea, 140 

Alexander the Greats his cxtenfive views 
refp edirg India, 12. his expedition to 
India, 13. his war with Porus, 15. 
how reduced to relinquifli his enter- 
prize, 16. his meafures for opening 
a maritime communication with India, 
17. his account of India confirmed 
by modern obfervations, 2C. his po- 
litical views in exploring that country, 



32. his meafures to unite his European 
and Afiatic fubjedls, %x* confequenccs 
of his death, 28. the fufl^erings of 
his army from the periodical rains, i84.. 
his furprize at the tides of the Indian 
ocean, i88. cities built by him in 
India, 191. 193. intended a furvey of 
the Cafpian fea ■ 206 

Alexandria^ long the chief feat of com- 
merce with India, 12. the light- 
houfe on the Pharos ere£led by Ptolemy 
Lagus, 35. mode of conducing the 
filk trade at that port, 55. the Ve* 
netians trade there for filk, 1 14. anJ 
the Florentines, 117. is fubjedled to 
the Turks — — 142 

Allahabad^ the modern name of the an- 
cient city of Palibothra, 30. account 
of this city by Megaflhenes, 32. re- 
marks on Major Rennel on this fub- 
jccft — — 196 

-//OT^nV^,difcovered by Chriftophcr Colum- 
bus, 1 32. the Eafl India trade a conti* 
nual drain from its fil vcr mines, 1 65. ori- 
gin of the flave-trade, 166. contrail be- 
tween the natives of America and of India 
when iirfl difcovered, 167. the trade of 
Europe with each compaied, 170. was 
obliged to be colonized, in order to -be 
improved, 170. fup^^lies Europe with 
its produwls, in return for manufa£lures 
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Antiochus thi Grsat, his inroad into India 

199 
j/ntoninusj Marcus, emperor, notices of 

an embalTy fent by him to tik^ emperor 

of China — — 71 

Anttverpy greatly enriched by becoming 
the ftapleof the Hanfeatic league 128 

Arabians^ anciently great dealers in fpices 
from the Eaft, 52. great alterations 
afFe(£)ed in their manners by the religion 
of Mahomet, 192. they conquer £- 
gypt and Perfia, ib, a ^ew of their 
commercial navigation, 94. are the 
firft who mention porcelaneand tea, 96. 
derived the knowledge of the mariner*s 
compafs from Europe, 227* make no 
fcruple to ^plunder the caravans travel- 
ling to Mecca , _ 246 

jtriJtotU^ his political advice to Alexander 
the Great, 23. his juil defcription of 
the Cafpian fea, 205. doubted the ex- 
pediency of commerce in k well-regu- 
lated ftate 208 

diromatics^ why much ufed by the ancients, 

j/rrianf chara£ter of his Hiftory of the In- 
dian expedition of Alexander the Great, 
J 9. his account of the commerce of the 
ancients, 56. inquiry into his geo- 
.graphical knowledge of India, 59* is 
the firft ancient writer who had any 
knowledge of the Eaftern coaft of the 
great peninfula oflndia, 61. his account 
of Alexander's Indian fleet corroborated, 
J 86. charafler of his Indian Hiftory, 
•i87. his account of the Cafpian (ea, 
204. his Periplus compared with mo- 
dern names and fituations 211. 218 

jfrts and Sciences^, where firft cultivated, 2 

jljbeftosj its extravagant price among the 
Romans — — 208 

jtflronomy^ teftimonies of the great profi- 
ciency of the Indoftans in 302 

Jtugjburgy greatly enriched by becoming a 
mart for Indian commodities 128 

Augujiusy emperor, reduces Egypt to a 
Roman province — 41 

Jtyeen Akbery^ account of the intercourfe 
of the Eaft Indians by water from, j.86« 
See Sanjkreci literature* 
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^dhelmandeby derivation of the name too 

Ba^rioy rife of the kingdom of, and its 
acquifitions in India, 3^, is over- 
whelmed by the Tartars 34. 199 

Baghvat-GeetHy tlie pure theology taught 
in that poem — 327 

Sailfyy M. his examination into the anti- 
quity of aftronomy in India 306 

Bank of Venice, the firft eftabli(hment of 
that kind formed in turope 241 

Barygaxoy a confiderable emporium on the 
coaft of ancient India, its fituation af- 
certained ■ 57 

BaJJora^ the city of, founded by the Ca- 
liph Omar 93 

Benaresy the peculiar feat of Indoftan 
fcience and literature, 310, account 
of the obfervatory there 363 

BertnUij the city o^ founded to facilitate 
the trade between Alexandria and In- 
dia ■ ■ 36 

BerniiTy M. his account of the Indian 
chronology ■■ 361 

Boddantj Eaft India ihip, remarkable fpeedy 
voyage of, from Portfmouth to Madras 

207 

SrabminSf in India, their facred rights and 
high privileges, 265* inquiry into the 
ftate of fcientiftc knowledge among 
them, 29&« their religious hierarchy 
and worfliip, 31 !• their great learning 
taught them a theology fuperior to the 
popular fuperftition, 325. their doc- 
trines coifKide with the tenets of the 
Stoical School, 331. ftudiouily con- 
cealed religious truths from the people 

.334 

Bruciy the in fight his travels aftord into 

the maritime expeditions of king Solo- 
mon ■■■ 9 

Brug£Sy made the ftaple of the trade of the 
Hanfeatic league, 120. is greatly en- 
riched • 128 

Ba*on Sunker^ a dafs among the Hindoos, 
defcribcd — jj^ 

Byzaniitk hiftorians^ a cbarader of 102 
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Ceffbf the great trad* carried on there vyi 
Cahot 'account of the caravan that travels 

fram thence to Mecca 245 

Calicut^ reception of Vafco de Gama in 

that country 1 35- 

Cally colonel, his general opinion of the 

antiquity, of arts and fciences in India 

Comely the valuable properties of that ani- 
mal, 3* is peculiarly formed for tra- 
verfing fandy deferts — 242 

Candahar^ under what name known to 
Alexander the Great ' — 14. 

GantoTiy in China, a factory fettled there 
by the early Arabs — 95 

Gapi of Good Hopi^ drcumftances that 
Jed to the difcovery of a pafl'age to In- 
dia that way, 133. is faid by Herodo- 
tus to have been pafTed by fome Pheni- 
cian (hips, (53, importance of the 
difcovery of this paflage by the Portu- 
guese 173 

Garavans^ the origin of, 3. were pro- 
tetSied and encouraged under the Ro- 
man dominion, 70. great commercial 
life of, in the £afl, 144. account of 
the caravans which vifit Mecca, 245. 
a confiderable flave-trade carried on by 
the African caravans 247 

Qafptan fca, erroneous opinion of the an- 
cient geographers concerning, 39. 204. 
by whom iirll defcribed in modern times 

205 

Caflty or orders of fociety among the na- 
tive Gentoos, defcribed, 258. remarks 
on the policy and tendency of this 
arrangement,. 259. their pewiliar 
naa.eSy ranks, and offices defcribed 

Cathay^ the ancient name of China 122 
GeyloHy fuppofed to be the ifland defcribed 
by ancient geographers under the name 
of Taprobana, 77. Chriftian churches 
planted there by Perfian miffionarics^ 
97. is vifited by Marco Polo the Ve- 
netian. ■ 122 
Ghardiiti Sir John, his teftimony that the 
Orientalsderived the ufe of the mariner's 
comgafs from the Europeans, 227. 
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his account of the trade of CafFa 232 

Chillambrumi defcription of the pagoda 
there 282 

China, the only country from whence the 
Romans obtained filk,55. through what 
mediurh they received ft, 59. how the 
filk worm was conveyed from thence 
to Kurope, 88. is traded to by the 
Arabians, 95. firft mention of porce- 
larne and tea, 96. the Chriftian reli- 
gion propagated there by Perfian miC- 
fionaries, 97. Kow the filk of, was 
conveyed to Conftantinople, after the 
Greeks were excluded from the port of 
Alexandria, 98.^ eftimatc of the Chi- 
nefe prafiice of navigation, 226. how 
the number of Mahometans increafe in 
China, 230^ a commercial intercourfe, 
by land, opened between that country 
and Ruffia, 249* amazing exportation 
of tea from, to Europe — 252' 

Chrono/ogfy Indian, the four aer as of, 359. 
remarks on ■ 360 

Cleopatra^ value of her famous pearl ear- 
rings -- — 54. 

Colchos^ the antient pearl fifhery there, 
ftill carried on by the Dutch 60 

Colours, Indian, for dying, account of 

Columbus J his views in that voyage by 
which he difcovered America, 132. 
his reliance on the authority of Marca 
Polo, the Venetian traveller, 23J8. See 
Gama. 

Commerciy the extenfion of, abated the 
hoftile fentiments which adluated one 
nation againft another, 120.- unfa- 
vourable opinion of Plato concerning 

207 

C6mmon\2Lvr, the origin of, traced 270 

Comorin, Cape, is accurately defcribed by 
Arrian 60 

Compafsy mariner's, was unknown by the 
ancient Chinefe and Arabs 227 

Conftantinople^ taken and pIiHidered by 
the crufaders, 1 k). fubverfion of the 
Latin empire there, 1 12.- is conc^ered 
by the Turks, and made the feat of 
thetr government — 123 

Conviyancing^ fpecimen of the ancient In- 
dian ftyleof — — 358 
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Coromandel coaft, the inhabitants of, al- 
ways orcat traders ■ 83 

Cofmas Indtcopkufles^ fomc account of, 
and of his ChriAian topography, 84. 
his account of the ifland of Taprobana 

CeUon manufaflures, evidence of theirnot 
being common among the Romans 21 1 

Crufades to the Holy Land, the origin of, 
traced, and their commercial effcdls, 
IC4. the crufaders acquired the po- 
licy and arts of the people whom they 
fubdued, 107. brought diflpcrent na» 
tions acquainted with each other 120 



DamafcuSy account of the caravan that 
travels from thence to Mecca 246 

Damnjk^ the name of that fpecies of filk 
nianufaclure, whence derived 126 

Danduh^ AnJrew, charader of his Vene- 
tian Chronicle ■ 2^1 

D'Anville^ M. his opinion as to the courfc 
purfued,in the trading voyages of king 
Solomon's fliips, 9. his correflionsof 
Ptolemy's geography of India, 66. 
Corroborates Nearchus's account of In- 
dia, 190. his geography of India con- 
troverted by M. Goflcllin 216 

DariuSy the fon of Hyftafpes, king of Per- 
fia, his refcarches into, and conquefts in 
India 10 

Deccafiy the ancient Dachanos of Arrian 

219 

De/ta of the Indus, the general ftate of the 
weather there 185 

Diamonds, not fo highly efieemed by the 
Romans as pearls — 208 

Diodorus SiculuSy his hiftory of the Indian 
expedition of Sefoflris examined 180 

DoiJUy colonel, account of his tranflation 
of the bhader, 298. 359, his account 
of the Indian chronology 361 

Dowlatabad^ the fame with the ancient Ta- 
gara -^— ■ 211 

Du Halde, his defcription of a peculiar 
fpecies of filk -— — 21O 

Dutch ftates, became the firft rivals of the 
Portugueze in the trade to India 1 63 

Dyes^ Indian, the excellence of 352 
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EaJlyXht regions of, where arts and fciencet 
were firft cultivated, 2. the intercourfe 
between different countries how firfl 
carried on, 3. the firfl maritime com- 
munication with, from the Weil, 5. Sec 
India. 

Eclipfry how calculated by the Brahmins 
of India 305 

Egypty ancient prejudice of the inhabitants 
againft any intercourfe with foreigners, 
5. how the Egyptians became a com- 
mercial people, 6. the city of Alex- 
andria built, 12- the feat of govern- 
ment fixed there by Ptolemy Lagus, 35. 
intercourfe between the citv of t'erenicc 
and India, 36. its opulence derived 
from iis commerce with the Eaft, 38. 
is reduced to a Roman province, 40. 
manper of condu£ling the filk trade at 
the port of Alexandria, 55. conqueft 
of, by the Arabs, 92. the Venetians 
refort to Alexandria for filk, 114. and 
the Florentines, 117. commercial view 
of the countries, 126. is fubdued by 
the Turks, 142. how the Indian trade 
has been conduced through that coun- 
try at different times — 200 

Elagabalu'j the firft Roman emperor who 
wore filk ■ 54 

EUphantaj ifland, account of the ancient 
pagoda there 278 

Elloriy general account of the pagodas 
there ■ 351 

y£/i^'s fables, the origin of, traced 356 

Ethicsy ftate of, in India 299 

Europe^ a review of the ftate of, at the 
time of the fubverfion of the Greek 
empire, 123. extenfive operation of 
the commercial genius of, 167. the 
Europeans receive the products of Ame- 
rica, and fupply it with manufactures, 
171. the exportation of filver to India, 
how beneficial to Europe, 1:2. im- 
portance of the difcovery of the paflage 
to India round the Cape of Good Hope 
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S^fuki of In4ias unite trade with devo^ 
tion in their piigrimages* io6. 232. 
brief account of — 341 

figuns, aritba»etica)> originally derived 
from India — — . 301 

J'he Gems^ an ancient Sanlkrcet poem, ac- 
count of —^ . -^ J57 

fUrtnu^ rife of the ftate of, by manuuc- 
cures and the banjcing buftnefs, 11 6. 
a commercial treaty concluded with 
Egypt, 117. Aimmary of the tnftruc* 
tions to their ^mbafladors to the Soldan 
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^amay Vafco de, 4iis voyagefrom. Liflbon 
to India — ■ 134 

Ganges^ account of that river by Mdjor 
Kennel — ■■ 195 

Gfnotfj motives that ftimulated the Geno- 

*. efe to affift in fubverting the Latin em- 
pire at Conftantinople, 1 12« the great 
advantages they derived from this mea- 
fure, II 3^ charader of the Genoefe 

^ government, 114. the Genoefe ex- 
pelled from all their Grecian (ettlements 
by the Turks, 123. cbarader of, by 
Nicephorus Gregoraa — 333 

GentUy M . le, his account of the Indian 
chronology ■■■ ' 361 

Gentoosy fee Brahmins^ and Hindoos. 

GibboHj Mr. the Roman hiftorian, tefti- 
mony in favour of his accuracy 223 

Gojftlliny M« charaSer of his geography 
of the Greeks analyzed — 216 

Greiksy their national pride .at the time 
of Alexander the Great, 23. how they 
attained the breeding of filk* worms un- 
der the emperor Juttinian, 88. are 
(hut out from the port of Alexandria 
bv the Mahometan Arabs, 92. the 
Greekempireconquered by Mahomet II. 
1 23. how they were deprived of Bac- 
triu, 199, origin of the ancient mytho- 
logy of — ' 317 

Gum Laccoy natural hiftory of, and its 
ufes in manufacture i' ■ 353 
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Halbid^ Mr. his account of the Sanfltreet 
literature ■ ■ ■ ■ 355 

Hofm&i commanded the only voyage for 
difcovery undertaken by any of the 
ancient fhites in the Mediterranean 250 

HanfiMc leagoe, formed, and the fhple 
' fixed at Bruges - 120 

HajHngi^ Mr. governor- general of Ben- 
gal, his attention to forming a code of 
4lfndoo laws — — ■ 275 

•HeetO'PaAsj or Amicable Inflrudion, aa 
ancient Sanflcreet compofition, account 
and charader of * 356 

^/r^^/vx, affirms the Cape of Good Hfope 
CO have been palled by fome Phenician 
veflels, 153. his hiftory of Sefoftris ex- 

• amined, i8o. his unfatisfaC^ory ac- 
count of the tides in the Red Sea, i89« 
his jufldefcriptionof the Cafpian fea 205 

Hindoos^ that people exad^ly defcribed In 

' the account of the Indian expedition of 

. Alexander the Great, 21. their inflex- 
ible adherence to their religion, and 
cafls, 229. their four orders, or cafls^ 
defcribed, 258*. remarks on the policy 
and tendency of this popular arrange- 
ment, 259. their high antiquity; and 
f)ature of their inilitutions, 274. cha- 
rader of their judidal code, 275. flate 
of fciences among them, 296. their 
religious tenets and pra Aices, 311. the 
names, ranks, and offices of their fe- 
veral cafts defcribed * — — 338 

Hiram^ king of Tyre, affifts king Solo- 
mon in his naval undertakings 8 

mppaluSf captain of an Egyptian vefTel, 
avails himfelf of the monfoons, in fail- 

- ing from the Arabian gulf to the Ma- 
labar coaft 48 

HifpardntSy the firft who attempted to 
make a catalogue of the ftars 63 

Hifiory^ authentic, the period of, extreme- 
ly limited, i« is minute in the records 
of blood, but filent as to the progress 
of ufeful arts — -— 47 

HydaJ^it^ river, a numerous fleet raifed 
there by Alexander the Great 17 

Hyphafis^ river, the utmofl limit of Alex- 
ander the Great^s progrefs in India 16 

3 B Jifiauh^ 
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Jenaubj a citj built on that river by A« 
lexander the Great — 191 

Jeniitifon^ Anthony, the firft modern tra- 
veller who gives ^i juft defcription of the 
Cafpian fea ■ ■' 205 

Jefwont Sing^ bis letter to Aurengzebe, 
containing a cbarafler of fultan Akber 

Jewels^ their great ufe^ ajid high extiina- 
tion among the ancients — 5) 

Je%v$9 when they efFeAed a commeicial 
intercourfe with India, 8. inquiry in- 

^ to the maritime commerce of king Solo* 
mon, 9. their commercial effort limited 
to his reign ■ ■ ■■ ■ - 10 

Jndiay the firft naval communication with, 
from the Weft, 5, the trade of the 
Phenicians with, how conduced, 7. 
naval expedition of thePerfians to, 10. 
conquefts of Darius Hyftafpes in, ii. 
Alexandria, for many centuries the 
chief feat^of trade with, 12. expedi- 
tion of Alexander the Great to, 13. 
flourifliing ftate of the country at that 
time, 15. Alexander's vovage down 
the Indus, 17. political ftate of the 
country at that time, 20. Alexander's 
Yiews in this expedition, 22. expedi- 
tion of Seleucus, thefucceflbrof Altx« 
ander, 29. embaiTy of Megafthenes to, 
30. conquefts of the BaArian princes 
in, 33* remains afterward undifturbed 
by Europeans, until the Cape of Good 
Hope was dojibled by the Portugueze, 
34* a commercial intercourfe eftablifh* 
cd with Fgypt, 35. how Rome was 
fupplied with Eaftern commodities, 44^ 
advantage taken of the monfoons, in fail- 
ing from the gulf of Arabia to the Ma- 
labar coaft, 48. its commodities arti- 
cles of luxury, 50* fpices and aroma- 
tics, 51. precious ftones, 53. fllk, 
54* general view of its exports and 
imports, 56. comparifon between the 
ancient and modern trade with India, 
58. D'Anville's corre£lions of Pto- 
lemy's geography of, 66. the trade by 
caravans prote(Sed and encouraged by 
the Romans, 70. the inhabitants of the 
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Coromandel coaft always great tMders , 
83. the account given of India by 
Cofmas Indicopleuftes, 85. the Ro- 
mans rivalled in the India trade by the 
Perfxans, 86. the Italian ftates engage 
in the India trade, lot. account of 
the India trade by Marino Sanudo, ii8. 
comparative view of the India trade, as 
carried on by different nations at dif- 
ferent times, 1254 a iirtSt voyage to 
India efTciSled by the Portugueze, 134* 
the ftaple of the Portugueze trade, ef- 
tablifbed at the city of Malacca, 137. 
a commercial empire eftabKfhed in the 
£aft, by the Portugueze, 1 43. how it 
came to pafs, that the difcovery of a 
direS navigation to India was referved 
for modern times, 150. the conduA of 
ancient and modern navigators to the 
Eaft, compared, 154. the prices of 
Indian commodities greatly reduced by 
the opening a dired communication with 
India, 156. the India trade a continual 
drain of American filver from Europe, 
164. contraft between the ftate of the 
natives of India and Anierica, when 
firft dtfcovered, 1671 the trade of Eu- 
rope with each, compared, i-o. the 
filver exported to India contributes to en- 
rich inftead of impoverifhing Europe, 
172. importance of the difcovery of 
the paflage to India round the Cape of 
Good Hope, to Europe, 173. exa- 
mination of tfaetmprobabilities attending 
the fuppofed expedition of Sefoftris to 
India, 179. remarks on the weather 
there, 185. remarks on the naval ex- 
pedition of Nearchus, 188. peculia- 
rities in the Indian tides, 189. aver- 
fion of the natives of the Eaft to the 
fea, 192. Major RenneKs account of 
the river Ganges, 195. endeavours to 
afcertain the fituation of the ancient 
city of Palibothra, 196. how the In- 
dian trade has been carried on through 
Egypt at different times, 200. erro- 
neous defcriptions of the Cafpian fea 
by ancient writers, 204. Deccan, the 
ancient Dachanos of Arrian, 219. the 
ufe of the mariner's compafs learned by 
the Eafterns from the Europeans, 227. 
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the Gentoos inflexible in their religion^ 
220. computed number of Mahometans 
in India, ^30* exteofive circulation of 
Eaftern goods by the caravanSi 248* 
the natives of India the earlieft known 
people who were civilized, 257. their 
divifion intocafls, 258. theperfeAion 
of Indian manufadures accounted for, 
2&I. the general tenure of land there, 
266. charader of the Hindoo code of 
laws, 275. general account of the pa- 
godas, 277. fortrefles, 284* mecha- 

, siic arts, 285. literature, 287. their 
fciences, 295. their religious tenets, 
311. origin of fuperftirion, 3i5« the 
pure theology of the Brahmins, 325. 
^neral reflexions formed on the pre- 
ceding review of the Eaftern nations, 
334. the manners and cuftoms of the 
natives influenced by the Mahometan 
and European intruders, 342. account 
of the Sanikreec literature, 354. the 
Heeto-Pades, 356* the Five Gems, 
357. Ode from Wulli, 358. fpeci- 
men of Indian conveyancing, it^ the 
four seras of Indian chronology, ex- 
plained ■ — , 359 

Jndicum of the ancients, the fame with 
modern Indigo — — 352 

fndus^ river, paflied by Alexander the 
Gst9ity i4« bis voyage down that river 



progrefs made by Seleucus in India igx 

yuflinian^ emperor, how he introduced 

the filk^worm into the Greek (mpire 88 
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Inftiitukni of India, the permanency o 
accounted for — — ' i6i 

IntiTift of money, the rooft exad ftandard 
of commercial profits, 129. chrono- 
logical aeview of — —— ih. 

Joanna of Navarre, her exclamation at 
the wealth of the city of Bruges 239 

Itaiy^TiCo of the commercial ftates of, xoo. 
they import the produ£tions of India, 
ioi« the profits they reaped from the 
crufades, io8. See F^nia^ G^naay &c. 

IttmrarUs of the Roman empire, how 
formed — — - ■ 213 

Julius Cafar^ bis magnificent prcfent to 
Serviiia, the mother of Brutus, 54. his 
ignorance of the Britiih tides, 189. a 
general furvcy of the whole Roman 
empire undertaken by him 2 1 3 

Jujiiny obfervations on his account of the 
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Land^ the general tenures of. In India, 
266. 344* fpecimen from an ancient 
grant of — 358 

LatttudeSj how afcertained by the ancient 
geographers, 78. were more readily 
determined by them than longittTdes 

81. 219 
Lawyersy European, the ftyle of, com- 
pared with that of the Eaftern Pundits 

358 

Leibnitz^ his account of the inftruflions 

given to the Florentine ambafladors to 

the Soldan of Egypt — 235 

Logic and Metaphyfics, ftate of, in India 

Longitudes of places, how determined by 
ancient geographers — * 79, 22s 
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MagiltoTtf eflfeds a pailage to the Eaft In« 
dies Weftward from America 162 

Mababaraty an ancient Indian epic poem, 
account of, 288* extra<^s from 297. 

^99* 3^7 
JUahmoud of Gaznah, the vaft fleet that 

oppofed bis invafion of India 186 

Maljomety rapid fpread of his religion, and 
the great eflxds produced by it, 91. 
contributed greatly to extend the com- 
merce of Afia and Africa 146 

Mahomet II. emperor of the Turks, fub- 
dues the Grecian empire — 12^ 

Malfudely M. iiis proofs of the ignorance 
of the ancients as to the nature of filk 

210 

Malabar coaft, probable derivation of its 
name, 85. how mentioned by the A- 
rabian writers _ ^5 

Malacca^ the city of, rendered the ftaple 
of the trade carried on in the Eaft, by 
the Portugucze ■ • ■ 137 

Ma/dive Iflands, probable derivation of 
their name ■- 85 

3 B 2 Many 
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Mani a jeviev of his progrcft in ibcial 

life ■ ■ ■ a63 

Afanu/a^ures, Indiaiiy the perfedion .of, 
accounted for — 261 

Maps J none known p«or to thofe formed 
to illuftrate Ptolemy's geography 78 

Marco PaJoy the Venetian, account of his 
travels, t2i. objedions to his rela- 
tions ■ 236 

MarfeiUeSy opens a trade with Conftanti- 
nopfe for Indian commodities 10 j 

Majfoudi^ the Arabian, his account of 
India -^ — 225 

Meccay the temple there viHted as well by 
commercial a& by de\rout pilgrims, 105. 
the pilgrimages to, contributed greatly 
to facilitate trade, 146- account of the 
caravans which vifit the temple there 

Mediciy Cofmo dJ,a Florentine merchant, 
negotiates a commercial treaty with £- 
gypt, in fjvour of his countrymen 117 

Mediterranean fea, the chief feat of an- 
cient commerce ' 152 

Meghafihenesy his ^mbafiy from Seleucus, 
king of Macedonia, to India, 30. his 
account of India — — 31 

MteenigOy doge of Venice, in the Afteench 
century, his account of the naval 
flrength of that republic -— 24A> 

Monkifli annalifts, a character of J02 

Mmfoonsy the fir ft application of them in 
voyages to India 48 

Mofeiy the books of, the moft ancient 9f\A 
genuine record of the early ages * of 
the world _— 1 

Mujirhy a port on the coaft of Malabar, 

; frequented by anc ent navigators in the 
Indian trade _ 48 

Mythology of the Greeks, the natural ori- 
gin of .— — 317 
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Nadir Shah^ general review of his Indian 
expedition — — 185 

Nagara of Ptolemy, its latitude according 
to D'Anville — _ 7^ 

Navigation^ origin of, traced, 4. where 
iirlt cul(ivated, 5. bow introduced 
aoong the ligyptiasis «-^ 6 

I 



NfarcBttSy commands die naral evpedition 
of Alexander the Gicat down the Indus, 
17. remarks 00 1 ■ 188 

Nieepborus Gngoraij fats charader of the 
G^noefe at Conftantinopk 233 

Niehbuhr^ his evidence in favoar of Itie 

. European Origin of the nuruier's coni- 
pafs #— — 2a8 
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OmoTy caliph, founds the city of Baflbra, 

93 

Ormusj the ifland of, feized by the Por- 

tugueze — — ijQ 



Pagodas of India, general account of, 277* 
351. are placed with aiironomicsd pFc- 
cifion — ^ — 362 

Palibotbray endeavours to afcertain the fi- 
tqation of that city — <- 196 

Palmyraj, by whom, and on what occafion 
built, 45. • its ftupendous ruins, 46. 
its prefent'ftate . •.* 47. 

Panjaby progrefs of Alexander the Great 
through that country •— > 15 

Papyrus^ oceafion of its being difufed for 

• writing on — 231 

Parchment^ when iirft ufed for the record 
of charters and deeds — 3>3I 

Pariarsj the moft contemptible race of 
men in India *« 229. 539 

Patna^ evidences of its not boMlg the an- 
cient city of Palibothra — 19^ 

Pearls^ their high eftimation among the 
Romans, 53. were dearer than dia« 
monds ■ ■ ■ -— . 208 

Pera^ the chief fuburb of Conftantinople, 
granted to the Genoefe on the fubver* 
iton of the Latin empire there, |J2« 
the Genoefe expelled by the Turks )2j 

Perfia^ how the commerce between that 
country and India waa condu^ied, 38* 
vigorous cultivation of the India traide^ 
86. the filk trade engrofled by the 
Perfians, 87; their extortions intro- 
duce the filk-worm to Europe, 8.8. is 
conquered by the Arabs, 92. Nefto* 

rian 
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rian chtirches planted thdre, 97. -a- 
mount of the revenue of the Perfian 
mon^rchs from Herodotu^ ]83. in- 
ftances of (heir ancient averiion to the 

fca » ' V '■ 1Q2 

Phalanx^ Macedonian, how formed oy 
Alexander the Great -— 25 

PhenlctafiSy Kow they opened a con:tm6rciS 
intercourfe with India, 7. are faid by 
Herodotus to have pailed the Cape of 
Good Hope — — 153 

Philofophy^ the cure for fuperftition 222 
* Pilgrimages to the Holy Land, undertaken 
as well from commercial as from pious 
motives, 105. account of the pil- 
grimages to Mecca ' 245 
Pilpay*% ^les, the origin of, traced 356 
PtatOy his political objedions to commerce 
in a well regulated commonwealth 207 
Pliny the elder, his flender knowledge of 
India, 62. his account of the tfland of 
Taprobana, 75. obfervations on his 
account of the progrefs of Seleucus in 
India — — 195 
Pimpdnius Mela^ his account of the ifland 
of Taprobana, 75. and of the Caf- 
pian fea — — 204 
Porcehne^ the firft mention of, by Arabian 
travellers — — 96 
Portugal^ ctrcumftances that led the Por- 
• tugueze to thedifcovery of the Cape of 
Good Hope, 133. vigorous exertions 
of the Portugucze to cultivate the 
Eaftern trade, 137. they aim at a 
ro6no{)oly of the trade to the £aft, 139. 
cftablifh a commercial empire in the 
Kaft, 143. their adivity in exploring 
the Eaftern countries, 1 54. they drive 
the Venetians out of the European mar* 
kets, by reducing the prices of India 
goods, 157. how they remained (o 
long in the exclufive pofleflion of the 
India trade, i6i. are rivalled at length 
in the Indian ocean by the Dutch, 163* 
and by the Englifli, ib* repulfe the ef- 
forts of Solyman the Magnificent, to 
drive them from India, 175. their in* 
tercourfe with infidels licenced by a Pa- 
pal bull — — 234 
PoruSi oppofes the progrefs of Alexander 
the Great in India, 15. remains fteady 
to the Macedonian intereft 29 



PdUjtf the diCcoveryof the filver mirieffof, 
the firfl: percrianent fource of wealth de- 
rived by Spain from America 169 

Ptolemy^ the geographer, eftimate of liis 
fcientifical knowledge, 63. eftablifli- 
ed geography upon its proper principles, 
64* his Recounts of the continent of 
India examined, 65. his geography of 
India correded to modern times by M. 
D'Anville, 66* inilances of his ex- 
a£lnefs, 73. his account of the iflaid 
of Taprobane, 76. his cbaraAer, by 
Agathemerus, 21 2. his geographical 
errors, 214* from what materials he 
compofed bis geography of India 221 

Ptolemy Lagusy eftablifhes the feat of the 
Egyptian government at Alexandria, and 
ere^s the light-houfe on the Pharos 35 

PtoUmy Philadelphus^ projects a grand ca- 
nal to facilitate the intercourfe ^betweeb 
Egypt and India, 35. founds the city 
of Berenice — . •» ^6 

Pukanahy the ancient Plithania of Arrian, 

211 



Ramuxia^ deteAs the geographical errott 
of Ptolemy - ■ 214 

RaynaU Abbe, charafier of his hiftory of 
the Eaft and Well Indies 173 

Red Sea^ derivation of the name, and the 
difl^rent applications of it by the an- 
cients and the moderns •— 190 

Religion znd fuperftition, difcriminated 313 

Renaudoij M. his tranflatton of the Eaftern 
voyage of" two Mahometans, from the 
Arabic, vindicated from the charge of 
impofition* — 224 

Rennelj Major, his illuftrations of the In- 
dian expedition of Alexander the Great, 
18. his account of the river Ganges, 
195, remarks on his account of the 
fttuation of the city of Palibothra, \ 96. 
his opinion of the Egyptian navigation 
examined — — 202 

Rhinocolura^ the ancient port of commu- 
nication between Phenicia and India 7 

Roger^ M. his account of the Indian 
chronology ■ 361 

Rome^ rife of the power of, 40. how 
fupplied with Indian commodities, 44. 

its 
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' "its tmports From'^nce, articles oFlux^ 
tir^, 50. fpices, 51. precious ftones, 
*53* filk, 54. remained ignorant of 
the nature or produAion of fiHc, 55^ 
bow the breeding filk-worms was intro- 
•duced into the Eaftern empire, 88. 
confe^uences of the Roman empti e be- 
ing diiiblved by the Barbarians, 119. 
bow the itineraries of the empire were 
formed _ — ^ ^13 

Attffia^ a commercial intercoarfe by land 
opened between that country and China 

249 

Hyots of Indoftan, inquiry into the tenure 
by which they hold their poflei&ons 345 
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Sacmtahs an ancient Indian dramatic 
poem, accoant of — 190 

iSaeotecaSi the mines of, in Mexico, im- 
portance of the difcovery of, to Spain 

' 169 

Saint Croixy Baron de, obferrations on his- 
Critique des Hiftoriens d' Alexandre le 
Grand ■ 193 

Samarcanij by what name known to 
Alexander the Great, 13. its latitude, 
as afcertaaned by D'Anville 73 

Sandracothisy an Indian prince, his revolt 
againft, and treaty with, Seleucus king 
of Macedonia ■ 29 

Sanjkrtet literature, anew acquifition, 354. 
Mr. Halhed's account of 355 

Sanuddy Marino, his account of the Ve- 
netian trade with India ki the fourteenth 
century ■ 118 

Sciences and Arts, where firft cultivated, 2. 
a view of the ftate of, in India 296 

Scylax of Caryandra, his naval expedition 
to India, io« gives fabulous accounts 
of the country, lu why his voyage 
is not mentioned by Arrian 187 

Seapoysy modern, eftabli&ed upon the fame 
principle with the phalanx of Perfians 
formed by Alexander the Great 25 

Seleucus^ the fucceilur of Alexander, his 
expedition to India, 29. obfervations 

on i^ 

Selimj fultan, the conqueror of the Ma- 
melukes, his attention to the advan* 



tages of the Indian commerce 174 

Smiramisy the vaft fleet that oppofed her 
invafion of India ■ 186 

Sera Mor^poUiy of Ptolemy^ ks latitude 
according to D'Anville — - 73 

Smf^hemty defcription of the pagoda there 

282 

Sefojtriu king of Egjpt, the firft wha 
rendered the Egyptians a commercial 
people, -6. improbabilities attending his 
itippofed expedition to, and conqueft of, 
India ■ ■ 179 

Sbafier^ fome account of 298. 359 

Sieledibay account given of this ifland, by 
Cofmas Indicopleuftes — — 85 

Silky its high eftimation among the Rod- 
mans, 54* the trade for, engrofled by 
the Perfians, 87. filk-worms obtained 
and cultivated by the Greeks, 88. ac- 
count of the Venetian and Florentine 
trade for filk, 114. ignorante of the 
ancients as to its produAion, 210* 
why diiliked by the Turks 21 1 

Silvery is continually drained from Europe 
to carry on the Eaft India trade, i65t 
Europe, how enriched by this exporta- 
tion — — 172 

Sina Metrop$liiy of Ptolemy, endeavours 
of M. D'Anville to afcertain its fituation 

69 

Slave- trsdiy modern, the origin of, 166. 
is largely carried on by the African ca- 
ravans ■ ■ ■ " ^ 217 

Sohmony king of Judea, inquiry into his 
maritime commerce, 9. builds Tad- 
mor in the defert ■ 45 

Solyman the Magnificent, bis eflForts to 
drive the Portuguefe from India 174 

Sculy defcription of, from the Mahabarat 

297 

Spainy how that country happened to have 
the advantage and honour of difcovering 
America, 132. gold and filver the only 
profitable articles they firft found in 
America, 169. are obliged to colonize 
in order to improve their difcovertes 170 

SpiceSy and aromattcs, why much ufed by 
the ancients, 51. vaft modern con- 
fumption of them — - Kf:o 

Strab§y his obfcure knowledge of India, 

61 • his account of the iiland of Ta- 

probane, 74, denies that befoflris ever 

13 entered 
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entered India, 182. evidences of hiy 
(lender knowledge of India, 202* his 
account of the Cafpian Tea, 204.. how 
be juftifies his negle£l of Hipparchus^ 
2 f 2. his free expofition of ancient the- 
ology, 332. his account of the an- 
cient dyes — — . 352 

Sumatra^ the ifland of, vifitcd by the early 
Arabians ■ ■■ q^ 

Superjiiticn and religion, difcriminated, 
31 J- origin of fuperftition, 314. pro- 
grefsof, 318. pidiureof Oriental fu- 
perftition, 319. philofophy fatal to 321, 

Sylhy vaft quantities of fpices confuoied in 
his funeral pile ■ 51 



Tadmor In the defert, by whom built, and 
for what purpofe, 45* its ftupendou$ 
ruins, 46. its prefent ftate 47 

Tamerlam^^ his judicious choice of the iea- 
fon for his Indian campaign 185 

Toprobane^ Strabo's account of that ifland, 
74. Pliny's account of it. 75, Pto- 
lemy's account, 76. appears to be the 
ifland of Ceylon, 77. account given of 
this ifland by Cofmas Indicopleuftes 85 

Tutta^ great drought there, 185. valt 
numbers of veflels for water-carriage 
there — — — 186 

Tia^ has within, a century become a necef- 
fary of life in nany parts of Europe, 
252. aoMxing annual impovtation of 

ih. 

Tta-triiy ficft mention of,, by Arabian tra- 
vellers ■ ■ 96: 

Tides of the Indian ocean,, peculiarities in 

189 

Tradi^ how at firft conduced between 
different countries, 3. between £gypt 
and India, 35. exports and imports 
of India 51 

Tranfmigratim of fouls, the Eaftern doo- 
trine of, explained — — 330 

Turks^ their fcruples againft the wearing 
of filk — — 211 

Tjrr/, the beft account of the commercial 
tranfa<9ions of that city, to be found in 
the prophet Ezekiel — - 183. 



Finlci^ firft rife of, as a commercial ftate, 
100. Conftantinople taken, in con^ 
uinAion with the crufaders, 109. the 
Venetians engage largely in the trade 
andmanufadlureof fitk, no. the La- 
tin empire in the Eaft fubverted, ij2« 
the Venetians fupplanted in the trade 
with Gonftantinopleby theGenoefe, 1 14.. 
they fettle a trade with Alexandria, 1 15«. 
account of the Venetian trade with India 
in the fourteenth century, 118. travels 
of Marco Polo, 12 r. their trade ex- 
tended by theTurksfubdping the Greek 
empire, 123. remarks on their trade 
for Indian goods, 125. evidences of 
the great wealth they acquired by this 
trade, 129. alarm taken at the dire£l 
voyage to Eaft India, by Vafcode Ga« 
ma, 136. m.eafures profecuted by the 
Venetiaivs to check the progrefs of the 
Portugueze in the Eaft, 1 40* the Por- 
tugueze fupplant them in the European 
market, by reducing the prices of India 
goods, 157. of the great extent of 
their trade, 240. the bank of Venice* 
the firft formed of any in Europe, 941. 
amount of the Venetian naval ftrength 
in the fifteenth century — 242 

Vlug Begy his aftronomical tables 7 j 

Virgilj a good natural hiftorian, as well 
as a defcriptive poet ■ aio- 

Volrnyj M.. his account of the camel, 244. 
and of the caravan from Damafcus to 
Mecc^ — — — 246 

W 

fFilfordi lieutenant, his examination of 
Arrian'sPeriphis by. modern names and 
fituations -^ — 211 

fFlUinsy Mr. account of his tranflation 
of the Heeto-Pades — 356 

fyuIJi^ charader of an ode tranflated from 

358 
Z. 

ZtminJmrs^ their oftice in the government 
of Indoftaa ■■ . 34^- 
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VAg* 10. line wiUftB. fir exdufive read extenfire. 

!!• -T"" *'• • fif ^eeplc rftk/ natiops. 

87* ^--^ mtttfem* fir the idngdom r^A^ their kingdom. 

iSj, u . Jbr fhsiil - f«A/ will. 

197. — — 9^ /&r great veneration m^/ grettC dtvodDSa 

Sf46. — — 5/ /<v iChiseli * r^«/ Khojeh^ 

259, — -• fen* fir feems - rrW feem. 

260. — — a. fir tend* x^ad tend. 
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